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SUPPLEMENT 


11 / 11 J Mr Tom Driver, general secretary of the ATTI, reviews the implications of the 

Open college WOlliCi not £6 limit for salaries in colleges and polytechnics 

take from other sectors ’ Increments could be threatened 
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by Lrance^ Gibb 

Lord Crnwrlier-Hunt, Minister of 
Suite for higher education, etnjtiia- 
silted this week that an " open 
college ” iv’otild cater both for 
lfj rci 19-y an raids and ad tilts want- 
iny in mum to education. 

tint lie made dear Unit there 
would ho no shift in resources from 
the IniiLil to the recurrent statics 
of education. 

Lord Crrmi her- limit told the 
ainiii.il LOiiforunce of the Associa- 
tion for Adult Education in Lon- 
drill that the must tluu was possible 
was .i gi.itlu.il shift in the balance 
of tv sources, by giving the recurrent 
suit's more as they became nvuil- 
alik-, ratlin than Hiving or her stages 
less. 

An ** npL-ii college ’* might* be «»rg- 
a m /ail on the lines nf the* Open Uni- 
versitv, a ml prm lilr? a iiiiiJfi-nifdin 
alieriintivr tn rht: present adult cilu- 
ratinii service, in' said. It could com- 
bine distance teaching with face t» 
fan* tuition, ami might prove to be 
in nr. rust -effective than present ser- 
vices. 

Peril ups there would not be one 
11 open college ", hut rather u num- 
ber oF them geared to the needs nf 
the regions they served. 

?nesc issues would be discussed 
lit u con If run re being organized next 
an tain n which will bring together 
representatives Ernm broadcast lug, 
cur respond ei ice colleges, the Tech- 
nician and Business Education Coun- 
cils and examining bodies. If ail 
"open college ” seemed to offer the 
possibility nf more Imaginative edit* 
curliiunl provision for more people at 
less cost, n pilot project or fenslbllitv 
study might be set up. 

Government action wi the Russell 
Report-hod been delayed be tayifie of 
cuts’' In education expenditure, he ■. 
sold . But one rritoiri mendatton thgt 

British Council 
criticized for 
■ costly’ HQ move 


might be implemented was the estab- 
lishment of a Development Council 
for Adult Education, which would 
identify priorities within adult educa- 
tion, assist planning and provide a 
forum for those involved. 


•The £lm ndult literacy programme 
could still fail through lack of 

JtdeqiKile fundi, according to the 

prujetVs ml minis l rotors who say £lm 
is hardly enuiiyli to luy the 
foundations. 

Mr Robin Gray, chief administra- 
tor for the projjjiumiie in Lanca- 
shire. csriniuied each volunteer 
would cost about £100 per year. This 
would rover travelling expenses, 
it Ur lay nn honks and equipment, mid 
the salaries nf tutor organisers who 
won hi supervise lay volunteers. 

But in his own borough, where 
oh mi? 1,000 volunteers were being 
trained, cnr.filig £100,000 hy his esti- 
mates. the authority had voted for 
an idJucut Urn of only £10,00(1 — “ and 
tJiev told ns they were being 
f.euerniis ". 

MV Gray said tile challenge being 
presented was unique in the history 
of uduir education. 

“The Government has put its 
faith in adult eduention and we arc 
being asked to justify our existence 
wirh a project which is spotlighted 
hy public attention. If wc fall In 
this, tvo will never be able to hold 
up our heads again." 

Delegates passed a resolu- 
tion urging the Government to en- 
sure that adequate financial support 
is given for the deployment of essen- 
tiul resources, both human and mat- 
erial fur this and succeeding yenrs. 
I: also asked that every local auth- 
ority should, mfttcb, the effort 
expected volunteers Involved in 
the project. • ’ 

Diabetics may 
benefit from 
| enzyme research 


So far ns can be ascertained from 
the White Paper there are three 
major effects of the salary propo- 
sals on the further education scales 
from August 1. 1975. 

■ It appears that the agreement 
recently made to operate from April 
1, 1975, will be accepted by the 
Government, as paragraph 8 say* 
“ chat settlements mny also be im- 
plemented for groups which, before 
the date of publication of tills White 
Paper, have readied agreements for 
anmiHl settlement dates not later 
than September 1, provided that 
they have had no principal increase 
under the existing TUC guideline* 
within the last 12 months 

■ The Burnham 1‘urther Education 
Report was fi utilized on Tuesday, 
July 8, and will therefore presum 
ably be honoured by the Govern- 
ment and will not be affected by 
the new proposals. 

The part of the settlement which 
may present difficulty is the imple- 
mentation of the paragraph which 
snys that rates of salary for teachers 
in part-time service shall be review- 
ed and shall have effect from April 
1. 1975. 

This review is on a regional bash 
and then has to be implemented by 
decision of each local authority. 
Some of the regional negotiations 
will be completed in the next few 
days hut the recommendations will 
still have to be decided locally. Tbo 
ussociution is seeking to ensure that 
this element is covered. 

The first inajo/- Impact will be. 
felt in September when full incre- 
ments arc due for the first rime, 
and not in April, for all on inert) 
mental points of the scales. 

. The 1 white Papdr is fat fruhv cleat 
on the- implication for Incremental 
scales. In fact there is no reference 








to this problem in the government 
statement. There is however an 
annex which is an extract from the 
TUC statement “The Development 
of the Social Contract ”. 

The White Paper says (paragraph 
7) that “ this extract sets out the 
requirements which should be 
observed by those determining pay 
over the whole period of this White 
-Paper until August 1, 1976” (with 
one exception to be mentioned later 
In my pomnicnisj. The annex states 
that "already established incre- 
mental and wage-fov-age scales ara 
payable provided that this does not 


New moves to curb Trent’s 
city centre growth plans 
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The British Council was strongly A husband and wife team of bio- 
criricizcd ibis ; week for ■ excessive chemists at tbe University of Dundee 
spending in its move to neVv li cad- has been awarded a medical re- 
quarters at Spring Gardens, the search council grout of £56,141 tt 
Mall. In the third report from the ' HB-fc l3T,i Jt 1 i?a- * neW 

Committee of Wblic Accounts, 1974- ; bS“ou^1n "he 1 treatment - of 
:75i. , ...... diabetes... .* 

“ It seems to. us lhat tho Couficil . TfKe new enzymes, discovered In 
bad> neither' ihe 'si^fi Expertise nor muscl^- cells by Dr Philip Cohen, 


■ ■ ? projetc W. w Department hydrate storage in the body. 

■ of Bn.virpjittionti Which ; h« -the . . .Theft vrork. could reveal the cause 


in UB cose at mwiia prujaair . ••'ir-yj — — r.r, 

.. The cqrtri.l«ae no^s the^ rapid. majority®^ 

lucreaser in the Council's estimates, victims fall into this .Category. . 


of the cnsts.of occupational services. Tt f«i. iioW .Idipwlj that although 
They rose from £350,000 in 1968 to hormones do uot actually peaetrate 
£510,000 in November 1970, and Mils, fliay do influence what goes 
then to £795.000 in Februaty 1973 on inside them. But how tills pra- 
imd finally to £936,000 In October undedraS. P aC$ not yet fq,ly . 
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Further cuts aimed to curb the de- 
. velopment potential of Trent Poly- 
technic In the city centre have been 
put forward by Nottingham District 
Council.' 

The new scheme would leave the 
polytechnic with less than half the, 
acreage of the original development 
plan and, if implemented without 
alteration would ' leave only nine 
atres for new buildings compared 
with a 55-acre original: scheme. 

A' critical report compiled by- the 
directorate of the polytechnic says: 

. Th® ®rfia of- land- available for 
development has' .been so 1 reduced ' 
that, it may be- questioned whether 
it remains edeqhate tq meet' -the/ 
developmeht needs for : 5,000 lull- 
time equivalent students on the city, 
centra sftfi.in tdrms of :,a. coherent 

H an for a major institution of 
gher education.” ■ 

The, wport says that although 26 
a<?res are allocated for redevelop- 
mem, existing buildings on thfe site 
nccoiujt for 13.3 acres. This leaves 
only 12,8 acres available for rebuild- 
-lug.' ■■.: . • ;• 

11 A^urolto 70 per c&it. 

^qus rdoipyofth e 
wefo to Be Usable. 
W W- onjr an ■ fired, bl: S.96--'aqrta' 
to bring the city centre f BCilitlesVip- 
; *0 OES ' approved r standards.” !' i ■ 


The directorate Is also critical of 
the lack oi consultation available to 
the polytechnic before- tbo district 
authority announced Its intentions. 
“The first news of the meeting was 
heard id a Radio Nottingham broad- 
cast”, says the report 

Mr Ben Davies, chief administra- 
tive officer of Trent Polytechnic, 
said that the polytechnic council 
bad decided to ask the district 
authority ‘ -. and Nottinghamshire. 
County Council; to agree to a five- 
point plat*. . 

This 1 ' included ensuring that the 
• new revised city centre Wes a. final 
'Plan; asking for a new development 
plan for the . future of the poly- 
technic after ths.fnerger with N6t- 
tinghehl 1 College of Eau'oa tioni ask-' 
mg , for a phased programme • of 
rehousing groups and people 'tem 
the revised site so that aeveloninerits. 
could be exploited to. the full; - add 
asking for compensation for ' five- 
acres of lost lapd to be replaced Uy 
adding to,.: the N^ttltigbani College 
of' Education eite* '• 

concerned 

.ithdt: its. njfw. BbraVy, arid resources 
■ bo , givert adequate 

.development space ' dries the pro- ' 
jeCI can begininl976. . ’ 
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“MblwT -A new buiidinE J xsuVTt' 

meuilt thok oolv 9Gl of tlm 1635 ' a - -7' 

staff covild be housed* ; , ScapOl$ 0S56SSItt6tlt Ulllt * 


vt -ampanMWA^ior 11,000 cbUego 
;of bdueatlbn foofu^ers affected by 
: r* organ! zritlon was -IMd' before Par- 
JIatnriht on, Tueddhy>: Thd new regu-- 


Who reads which newspaper 

Titederi lef^&otqt T l^ and 

on .those who left whool after O or their ^ 


raise the overall wage bill by more 
thuu £6 pur heud . 

The i in plication of this is 0,31 
increments will be payable in Sn? 
tom be r but ihe net cost of (he £ 
elements will be taken from the bill 
up lo n maxiniiiin of £6 p er ^ 
for all further education teachers 
due for increases between August 
1975 ami the end of July 1976 ? Id 
other words there will not be [ht 
equivalent of a £6 flat rate for ill 
next April when a r eview is norms] 
hut an increase of tile equivalent a[ 
£f» per head less the tost of inert 
me ms in Sep teni her 1975. 

This will certainly apply up u 
the end nf July 1976. what that : 
overall figure will be is not knoti 
ut the moment but ir will certainly 
be less Limn the equivalent of £6pw 
head. The effect of this on the p«t 
Houghton differentials must be dt« 
tn all. 

The third feature Is the Introduc- 


tion of a cut off noim beyond which 
no increase will he payable— «rt- 
sumhbly not even increments. Ttn 


cut off ar £8,501) (the TUC had prfr 
pmed £7,000) affects heads of dt- 
purrmeiits grade V on points 3 and 
4 of rhe scale and all heads d 
department grade Vl. 

For those on fixed points ii 
means no increase far any vice- 
principal In group 6 or above and 
for most in group 5, and no iiicreist 
for any principal in group 4 u>J 
above and almost ail in group 3. 

The overall effect will be w 
create confusion in the salary scalti 
at the top of the prdfession tw 
will give relatively greater percept 
age increases at the bottom. 

NEXT WEEK! Mr Laurie Sajii* 
on the Implications fur the univcr 
si tics. 

- - . * i 

Saudis and Welsh 
combine on 
£370,000 project , 

The Saudi Arabian ministry^ 
agriculture and water Is fipsn^ 
a £370,000 tlireeyfaar pN«* JJ 
the University Coljege of Norn 
Wales, Bungor, in ‘itgrjcpJturaf- 
research and development. 

The projoct, which succeeds^* 
original five-year project bOT**; 
the two institutions, invoWW]* 
Increase from four tn seven IpJ* 
number of UCNW sclenliittjWW 
ing in Saudi Arabia, Itt 
to the increased budget.. .- . 

The projoct is based nrif jj* 
town of Hnfuf, Inland from the m 
sluii Gulf, whore for tl»e: pwf ^ 
years, a Learn of four reBearco“V 
cers paid by rite' Britljli 
Development Admlnisrra wjj- S. 
responsible to the 
department at UCNW,.-J*M!?- 
engaged on reaeoich and 
ment work In forage 1 
production. . ■' , 'teg'. 

• Tim Polytechnic, of 
don has concluded 
with Iraq ■under ;-whlcK’.| w ^L»-. 
Itaql students . will.- two. ‘^ 0,n ^ 1 
at the polytechnic.: . ^ 

The first • agreemefll(^|'jSij[ rt i 1 
Iraqi : Founda^tipn if' E arid 
Institutes, .involves 
the second, with 
of Teen nology, -70 . a 1 -.Bp.fh 
’start ih-eutumri. • •’/. >^r+ 




Pm tf thk . drifldlvCift 
ihe end 6f March; ws. ’da 
error 1 lu . ftgiunatlhg tlie e 
salary iacn»$e*V c -'. i « . v - 
•The. Ministry' bF Qvot'sqs 
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; figures^ hisSd on tbs national rea-! 

dership survey of 1973-74, show The 
, Observer haying 28 per cent of Its 
-■hs^wn iS 0 " 111 - educational 
cent Wd ' - : SMn ^ Tlfnes 
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1,000 university posts may be vacant 


by Brian MacArthur 

A survey by The Times Higher Edu- 
cation Supplement suggests that at 
least 1,000 academic posts in univer- 
sities were left vacant during the 
past academic year as an economy 
measure. 

Out of 20 universities which 
answered questions about the effects 
of the Government's squeeze on uni- 
versity budgets, 16 reported ihm 
they had left some 380 posts unfilled 
as an economy measure. 

Assuming that the same was true 
for the entire university system, and 
the survey under-represents the 
bigger universities, at least 1,000 
posts would have been vacant. 

Monitoring by the marketing 
department of Times Newspapers 
shows that appointments advertising 
for British universities has fallen by 
40 por cent this year compared with 
1974. 

Other evidence from the survey 
shows that universities have been 
forced to make unprecedently severe 
economies since October, when some 
vice-chancellors were talking about 
bankruptcies. 

It discloses a striking deteriora- 
tion in the staff-student ratio, which 
was 1:8 in 1973-74, compared with 
1 : 5.8 in polytechnics. Within a year 
it has distinctly worsened, while uni- 
versity teachers have! seen their 
salaries overtaken by lecturers in 
polytechnics. .. . . 


Only three of the universities 
which answered the survey — Edin- 
burgh, Strathclyde and Stirling- 
had staff-student ratios in the rango 
of 1 :8. All were higher than 1 :8 
(and Edinburgh has a big medical 
school, where the ratio is usually 
much lower). 

Of the >iine other universities 

RE? 


\ 3 [ 


which provided details on staff- 
student ratios, seven lind an average 
ratio of ut least 1:10. Euch told 
the same «ory of staff-student 
ratios in arts and social sciences 
departments of 1:13 or J : 14. At 
St Andrews, the ratio In the psy- 
chology department is 1 : 19. 

At least 14 of the 16 universities 
which answered a question on 
budgets said that they were expect- 


ing a deficit next year, in spite of 
thoroughgoing economics. 

Vice-chancellors were asked It 
they had any comments to make on 
the series of speeches made recently 
by Lord Crowtlicr-Hunt, Minister or 
Stnte for Higher Education. Tha 
tone of the response was perhaps ex- 
pressed most eloquently by Dr 
G M. Cnrstuirs, vice-chuucellor of 
York University, who snid : 

“ We listened with chagrin to 
Lord C io wt her- Hunt’s argument that 
universities could save largo sums 
of money if they were to lower thelr 
nttios from 1:8.4 to 1:9 nr 1 : 10. 
During the past year most nf our 
departments huvo had ratios over 
1 : 11 . 

“ Even after the restoration of 
some posts, the average ratio in 
departments directly engaged in 
teaching wilt be just over 1:11 
during 1975-76. If we include our 
attached institutes and centres, the 
staff-student ratio Is still worse than 
1 : 10." 

Mr J. Steven Watson, principal 
and vice-chancellor of Si Andrews 
added : " It is rather gulling to read 
that Lord Crowther-Huiu thinks that 
institutions in the higher education 
sector must tighten tiieir belts and 
accept an increase In the student- 
staff ratio from 7.4 to 8.5 : 1, when 
our rutio in St Andrews is standing 
at 111.5:1." 

continued on page 24 


Exclusive : full details of college plans for 1 98 1 

Government likely to reprieve 
17 colleges of education 
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CV CP wants 
foreigners 
to pay more 

by Alan Cane 

Postgraduate places for nil students 
“ qualified, suituble and keen ” to 
g;n beyond first degree level and 
improved postgraduate grunis are 
among the chief recommendations 
in a report published this week by 
the Committee of Vice-Chniiccllovs 
end Principals. The report on post- 
graduate education emphasizes that 
oversells postgraduates must pay a 
grimier proportion of tbe true cost 
of their education than British stu- 
dents, and warns that uny further 
shift of emphasis from research to 
reaching in the universities could 
be damaging. 

The report is a “ green paper ” 
to stimulate discussion in univer- 
sities, Parliament, Whitehall and 
industry. A further and definitive 
report is to be published luier in 
the year. 

Sir Derma n Christopherson, vice- 
chancellor of Durham University 
end chairman of the working group 
which produced the report, saiu 
this week that It wus uu attempt to 
give a ‘ proper perspective to the 
various kinds nf postgraduate work 
hi the universities. The report de- 
fines professional qualifying 
courses, “ i aught " courses, post-ex- 
perience courses and research. 

It emphasizes the importance of 
research tn the universities : w Some 



members of 1 Pnrlluip®nt and the 
public some times appeal to regard 
universities as teaching institutions 
vvjth functions no different In' any 
essential wav from those of schools. 


The Goverhmflut has decided to 
close 13 colleges, of education in- 
stead of the 30 announced in March 
by Mr Prentice, the former Secre- 
tary of State for Education. 

I understand a circular outlining 
the Government's 1 intentions is 
expected to be issued next ir^onth 
when the' 1976 teacher training 
.'.intake •'•‘figures for colleges are 
released. The circular should include 
an appendix showing the provisional 
teacher training numbers for every 
college and polytechnic department 
in 1981. 

The 13 to be officially closed are: 
Alnwick ; Darlington ; Wentworth 
Castle, Barnsley ; Red brook, 
Shrewsbury ; St Paul's, Rugby ; St 
Peter's,: Saltley; Mary Ward, Not- 
.dngham; Co Ionia, West Wickham; 
Putteridge Bury, Luton : , Saffron 
Walden ; Culham, Abirigdqn : 
Hockerill, Bishop’s Stortford ; add 
.•Sitfclngbourne. .: 

Darlington,' St Peter's, Culham. 
Hockerill and Sittingbourne could 
be reprieved since their future is 
still officially ” imdor considera- 
tion ”. The teacher training depart- 
ment at Huddersfield Polytlechnic, 

DNAL FIOURBS OP TB 
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by David Hencke 

which was also on the closure list, , 
was reprieved last week. 

A detailed analysis of the 1981 
figures given lu the proposed cir- 
cular will show that tne number of 
effective closures could be substan- 
tially higher. 

Many of the colleges will have 
little more than 3S0 teacher train- 
ing students and St Mary’s, Bangor 
and Bangor Normal will have 200 
students each. The smallest teacher 
training institution will be the 
Peterborough annexe of Kesteven 
College of Education, Grantham, 
which will have 135 students. 

The Government's list also gives 
a joint teacher training figure for 
two or- more institutions. In some 
. cases, this figure Is so low that 
it is milikely that terichei' training 
could be maintained on the two 
campuses.. . 

Examples include the figure far 
Preston Polytechnic, where 550 stu- 
dents are allocated for the two 
■ Anitor • i.ono 

Uuvpniry - 700 

Matlolttr • • BPO 

NewiniR . 7W 

. J: 

Efe'll l . , r. 1 .ra si; 


campuses of the former Chnrley 
and Poulton-le-Fylde colleges. lu 
1974, they had 1,650 students. 

Others include a Joint figure for 
Hereford and Shenstone of 450 stu- 
dents compared with the present 
1,500, and Bishop Otter and Bognor 
Regis, 700 compared with 1,510. 

The total figure fnr 1981 also 
exceeds the revised figure of 60,000 
places given by Mr Prentice last 
March By more than 1,000. This 
will mean it will have to be trim- 
med at a later date. 

In addition, the figure assumes 
that in-service and induction train- 
ing will be implemented in full by 
local authorities. This is unlikely 
to happen and will mean a further 
reduction. 

It is understood that a discussion 
of the Government's proposals may 
have taken place at yesterday^ 
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ever, the Government lied not re- 
leased copies of its proposals, even 
to members of the advisory com- 
mittee. 
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this report to do what we etui ta 
correct that misconception ”. 

The report points out that masters 
degree courses are undervalued in 
Britain : " The universities should 
consider in consultation witli Indus- 
try wliut can be done to make them 
os well and as widely appreciated 
as they have become ta the United 
Status and Canada”. 

On postgraduate grants, the report 
hints that tbe amount which under- 
graduates are allowed to earn iu 
the vacation or obtain through sup- 
plementary benefits should be added 
to postgraduate awards. 

Tne report says there ure strong 
reasons For maintaining a substan- 
tial proportion of overseas students, 
in tbe universities, but changes In 
the political and economic climate 
mean that they should pay more 
than home students. However, the 
fees should not be our of line with, 
those charged in western Europe or' 
the- United States. ;. 

• For the future the report- argue J 
that the undergraduate : prtiiclple af 
ft university place for every student 
able and willing to lake it up should 
apply equally to postgraduates. 

Text next week 


UCCA appoints 
new chairman 

' Dt H. R. Pitt, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Reading, ’has been 


ties Central Council on Adfriissioiie. 
He takes up his appoiutirient. on 
October 1. .Div ■ jPItt- succeeds' ? Dr 
Geoffrey Teniplctnaii; ylce-chnncol 
lor of • tliu UnLyersll . 
has- been chairman since August, 


Research jforum s^t iip ■ 
? to* wart Wf Whitehall’ 


Don Cupftt, divinity 
lecturer and dean of 
Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge: w Young people 
still want to know what 
theology is. We try to tell 
them. Heaven knows what 
they make or it air. Don’s 
diary, page 5 


Social Science 
David Walker talks to 
Cyril Smith who becomes 
secretary of the SSRC in 
October, page 7 


Manpower planning 
Guy Neave outlie 
implications of a manpower 
planning approach to 
higher education : “Early ’ 
specialization, not 
flagellation, is the English 
vice”, page 9 , . 1 


Polytechnics : ■■■ \ ■ 

Sir Toby Weaver argbesi 
for l.e.a. control of 
polytechnics; CLEA. 
conference, page 2 ■ 


InternaVex 

Whatftjturefor Britain’s 
largest audio-visual ; 
exhibition ? Patricia ' 
Santinelli repoi1s;page 6 
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Sir Toby Weaver, 


Mr <1111 Hey. 


Lord James. 


Don’t give up polys, Sir Toby warns 
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by Mark Vaughan 

Local education authorities were 
Riven a strong warning of the dire 
consequences of giving up responsi- 
bility for the polytechnics ut Iasi 
week's Council of Local Education 
Authorities confer once in Cardiff. 

Sir Toby Weaver, former deputy 
secretary for further and higher 
education mid one of the architects 
uf the binary system, said that if the 
polytechnics were too much For the 
I.e.n.s to handle, then so might the 
colleges of education and further 
education. 

Some l.ca.s gave the impression 
that if they could not keep the 
polytechnics under their close 
control then they were much better 
off without them — "to the relief, 
wliae is more, of the rates IE 
this was their attitude, then they 
end the Institutions ran a double 
risk. 

"If the impression were to gain 
ground that the local authorities 
were able and willing to administer 
the polytechnics and other institu- 
tions of higher education only 
repressively, 3 at. all. where ..would 
the slippery slops end ?. V. 

L.e.a.8 1 would soon find ‘their . 
. responsibilities drastically reduced 
. If their various further and higher 
educational institutions went their 
separate ways. 

While education ministers hod 
pledged themselves in principle to 
support the steady development of 
the. polytechnic under the aegis 

‘Fewer, better 
universities 
should be aim’ 

In a i strong defence of the concept 
of elitism Lord James of RushoJme, 
told the conference he advocated a 
smaller number of universities of 
‘ "really superb qtwlity”, within a 
variety of higher education institu- 
tion., V 

It was essential to have only a 
. few to ’“blgae the .way" for the 
future, arid to ensure that the " best” 
wag passed; on.‘ 

t At the. ntpmeot in’ further and 
hlgher.educiatloii there was tt multi- 
plicity of Institutions' and ' courses, 

• some, of which attempted to give a 


of the l.e.u.s. it was not clear chat, 
the authorities or the polytechnics 
shared this enthusiasm. 

The uther risk, facing the insti- 
tutions themselves, their staff and 
students, would be the loss of local 
connexions, support and concern 
which gave the polytechnics much 
of their vitality and significance. 
Fur the polytechnics to «ce their 
future as “ self-governing corpora- 
tions after the pattern of the 
universities ” was to contemplate 
a mirage, Sir Toby said. 

Possibly the best solution was the 
nne recently given “ a new and help- 
ful focus” by CLEA — some sort of 
regional coordination. CLEA had 
proposed a piece of regional machi- 
nery with three aims : to devise and 
supervise arrangements for the in- 
duction and in-service training of 
teachers ; to advise on regional plnns 
for the distribution of teacher train- 
ing courses between colleges; and 
to coordinate coherent patterns of 
what the 1972 White Paper called 
higher education supply, munely 
higher education courses, with which 
Regional Advisory Councils had 
been associated, 

Sir toby thpught thut the creation 
of such bodies would have many 
advantages. *«lt would leave each 
individual l.e.a. master In Its own 
house but provide a context In which 
it could work out its contribution 
to a wider plan.” 

Ii would also help the DES build 
up a: clearer picture of the needs 


nud capacities of each region, would 
not upset the balance of different 
educational interests in the region, 
including those of the universities, 
mid would enlarga the community 
of understanding between those 
concerned mainly with teacher 
iruining and higher education 
respectively. 

Moreover, it would provide n con- 
stituency from which, if the need 
uiose, n new or revised national body 
could be constituted. 

" Experience shows that agree- 
ment to carefully considered propo- 
sals of the kind CLEA lias made 
comes only with patient — but not 
protracted — negotiation and a spirit 
of give and take. To me a scheme 
on these lines offers a real chance 
to strengthen the partnership. I 
hope it will be pursued from all 
sides with vigour.” 

in a brief reference to the exist- 
ing powers of the DES and the 
I.e.n.s- under the 1944 Education Act, 
Sir Toby said he did not think a new 
Act was needed at the moment. 

Sir Ashley Bratnnll, lender of the 
Inner London Education Authority, 
claimed that many authorities who 
agreed with Government policy on 
secondary reorganization for 
example, found it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to implement the 
policies, because of administrative 
difficulties. The same thing was 
happening in the field of teacher 
training. 

“ It must be due to faulty machin- 
ery or a fault -in the law”, lie said. 


Mr Mulley’s 2 per cent growth 
offer greeted with dismay 


also become too large, *' . 1 

If society was Contemplating a 

great increase in higher education 

: then it:.yvQs not undemocratic to 

. envisage ;“a hierarchy of insritu- 

itions*’. i.‘- : v.. 

v. Yws: y ni verai ty,‘ said : many' 
people,', today, questioned ■ wtilsthfr 
universities in qfty recognizable lofflr 
.. could cpritiivife ” in a * world ■ Whefls 
v'.dbe hwi' become ;a term: of; abuse” 

■■ Inteiletmipuyi. : , ^fpvendti^a ■; ■ : : flew 

• dhtis.C. because comprehensive 

■ diversity” was a contradiction: in 

. tortus, .. ; -. ,v- ■. •■' "■ 

The 1 fu.hfctton/pf m, vm Ivors! ty was 

■ Jlot . simply .respond to social 
needs, but totrfiiitf onn soc lety. They 
were, there -not -tb ‘give die system 
what |t, tnaiight :« wanted, “ but* 

• what it Ought to. waiit-”:, : =" i 

However too p6iid ulu m hud swung 


rcsetyeb. l-bu^. toifc . attUufld that jre- 
-. seaechi (TtOwever . better 

ihaip wiyr.ieathlnfc hovtover-lrtimii- 
A Ja ting,-; Is what i .deplore,** : "f 

- •. Lotd :V TflhlUfc ’ 'Win* • k». 


by Frances Gibb 

Education expenditure in the Euture ■ 
will have to be carefully planned 
with an eye to priorities, Mr Mulley, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science said. 

The next two to three years might 
be a searching period far local 
government, but central government 
was also facing difficulties due to 
the : nation's unwillingness : to accep t, 
until recently,' that ■** inflation . was 
gnawing at ..the . fabric of our 
society ” ... j * . ‘ 

It Was totally unreasonable to . 
suppose that public expenditure 
could continue to grow at a faster 
rate than the gross national pro- 
duct, : dr : that education could, be 
'^teimit frptit' reductions in planned 

•; ,v . 

r- jit $j&Ue of tho EBOrn cut lb oduefc.- 1 ' 
to”! expenditure for 1976-77, local 
. authority ciurrcnt ; cabenditutd f^or 
the same' period would, have a two 

?er cent growth rata iu real terms. 
Io waver, it vtoulcj be wise to assume! 
rot .nlflnning^ purpose, that there 
would ha little scope |or growth in 
the next few years.' > . : s . 

"'! On! priorities 1 Mr; Mull'ey -sald' U 
was clear.ihot education for chJidrqn 
,of compulsory a^e had to be? pro- ■ 
touted.. Then there Was the 16^19- 
. vertrid. Which ' *• fofi . m'o?t chlidilen . 
- irttarked tbo transition 'from schbol to 

^ 

: • In 'higher education, where fho r 
provision of staff, and bhlldjogd had' 
..outstripped student dcpiand in some 
areas, '- there vras cortainly room for 

'ifiii'lTiijr avnaiiolKn aI ....iJ. 


that it will not be possible to recruft 
teachers up to quota. M He urged 
local authorities to advise him what 
priorities nursery education build- 
l L n Sf end maintenance of school 
buildings should have. 

Recent salpry ina'easas and im-. 
proved pay structures had resulted 
in marked reduction Jn teacher 
resignations, he said, but that meant 
newly qualified teppners had to look 
further afield fOr erti'plbymeiit. " 

v * ew of this I have thought it 
right to review the. existing . recoin- 1 
mendation that 23,000 students 
should be admitted to non -graduate 
courses in September 1976 and J 
have asked for the views of the 
advisory committee on the supply 
and training pf teachers on. this.* 

.v Niwly - [qualified teachers should 


was .'attacked 


- -r.Ti uwjioi, -iitHL. uiartf ■ 

i would 1 bo jbbs.for them. ■ He asked- 
, local . authorities to give ' advice on 
what provision should be blade in 

/■ J S 7 Up P 00lt L 8rnnt ;, se tileraent. 
tor ,1376/77. for the employment' of 
, Leachers. ■ . ' 

‘ A high level meeting was to be 
: arrongedi fqr an exchange of infor- 
..{nation and vievys between, die 
•.I.e.n.s- and rho Department of Edu- 
cation and. Science; ' 

. '^A'he' two nihln /local authority 
\ ¥ so £f£ t i < ? , . ls wei-Q expected to tell 
1 fhe| DEb tills week of inovltable cuis 
1“ education services. next yeal be- 
cause of. the 2 per cent growth rats 
■announced by Mr Mulley. 

■ t-? he i :LEA , dele 8ates left the; cqii- 
,'tereuce unanimous in ihelr belief 
that they needed 3 to 4 pOf , cent 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.7.7s 

Fewer graduates attracted to 
commerce and accountancy 

by Sue Reid 6 women but the teacher trainl nn 

„ . . . . . tigures showed that 4G men anH! 

Two universities have expressed con- w „ mc „ had chosen rhis fieW " 33 
cern over the number of graduates of the 103 graduates with hirt- 
moving into Jobs in commerce, degrees 41 were permanently* 
accountancy and insurance. Kent plnyed, ilnee hud entered VeacS 
and Dundee universities have high- train mg and 12 had opted for ff 
lighted tins unusual trend in their ,| Ie ,- academic work. N ne wei S’ 
annual careers’ service reports on ployed overseas and n fuX, w 
the destinations of 1974 graduates. were ovei . seas students who 
Kent University’s anpomtmenr reWrned i 10me . The dwiiiSfonJol 
service pinpoints the reluctance of io were unknown- ul - slllia nons of 
students to work in commerce or I ini,. 

industry and claims there has been graduates a^id dip mnais 

;i™ ss* s,a8e si,ecial visi,s 10 

The B?ent report for 1973-74 out- veKU J i-iyix'nm! 11 by , ll,e ^ 
lines possible reasons for the lack s ‘ ee,s and a PPohtunentj 

of enthusiasm, including changing T , r H1 . 

attitudes to a permanent career. iq7/?,!f r 0 !L h i inn giaduatu 
Graduates, it says, should have the S J°°. 

right to efioose their own work but i so ^ ia ? f tud,as i 

it was still worth asking if pi e- ' # al “^nistrauon but 

conceived ideas about employment Juf- ™« C i to emerge from 

were preventing them from con- ■ i * e Sl n J- nB j rttl 

sidering posts for which they were ' 1 7 2 . degree 

suited and would find satisfying. adl a , tes 3 -, e ? te rk« l ,IS C0D1, 
Overall, 1974 whs not a particii- ta ,n , 

lorly bad year to be looking for em- The immber of Dundee graduate 
ploynient sHys the report. Employers n 1 ^ ■ y m foL ° f verseas . ro * 

were nsking for more graduates than b i!, a ,. n Vf ’w ^ j 0m on * y * 
in 1973 and their requirements were f yea ,L,i° Mor - e S‘‘aduates went 
made known fairly early in the acn- tae en g, in eenng industry and 

deinic year. No fewer students had le £V, profes8 ‘ ons I than Previously 
found employment although there r FJ > 9 rt . . a,9Q w °t es a slight 

was evidence to suffeest rhat less °‘ E ,n t,ie numbers enterTni 

app] i cations C we^e n^^tudeful 

than in the r»»st wns stl H _ rhe highest for any year 

At the h time the report wns com- JJSd rnXcnme ASlif StUdenl5 
piled there was only restricted In- 01 {®‘ Jj[ f_ 1 f" » ie ff' p .... 

formation available on the first daViied 36.8 oer ^cent of first deem 

1974 "Tile 11 des tina tinn ? *" graduates compared to 38 per cent' 
inn I i, f e than «h 1973 39 per cent in 1972. 

f e u ? kno T- e i Moi-e graduates entered, permanent 
H°' ve . ver ; f, B“ re . s s»iow that of the employment in this country than in 
550 students with known destinations the previous three years but in per- 
more than 270 entered pernianent cent age terms the amount was mar- 
employment in the United Kingdom ginalfy lower than in 1973. 
while 39 _took short term jobs ; 22 There was a drop in the number 
we i" e , actIvel y seeking employment choosing to study mathematics and 
and 15 were einployed overaeas. physics and a 20 per cent fall In 
More than 50 men opted fur engineering graduates in 1974, com-. 
further academic work compared to pared to the years prior to 1973- 

Academic barriers Lecture course 

block Welsh ‘boosts 

sixth form entry Marxist studies ’ 

by David Hencke by David Walker 

Schoolchildren could be discouraged A we .° k of seminars and lecturer, 
from entering higher education by organized by the Communist Party 
artificial barriers preventing them e»dcd Inst Sunday after giving ww 
enrolling in the sixth forms of some t,le orgunizers hoped waj-aM. 
Welsh comprehensive schools, says boost to Marxist studies in umvpf*’ 

the National Union of Teachers. sities and polytechnics. 

A survey bv NUT fWalesl shows 0ne of tlie ■ organlien « 
that although many ' Welsh gram- f l shth 

mar schools have become coinpre- L° nd °n.Mr Jon B, o°n»fieM. thWiJ. 
hensive, academic barriers are pre- »*®i« officer of the Communist 
venting some children who would sa ‘d a major aim of the wbok wv. 
like to enter sixth forms from doing w make Marxism harder -to • 
so. and to lie dismissed oy tw 5 ' 

Mr Ken Donovan, research off!- who presentod jt m 

cer for 1 NUT (Wales), who compiled ei'udgmg or even hostile way. ■ , 

the report, Says; “In some cases Tlie progrumine, hold at 

— -» — ’ versity of London union, aliraro* 

over 730 students who . heard . 
Hires by Professor Brian SimoiMJ..;' 
Leicester University, Professor Ko 
ney Hilton, of Birmingham UmJ ; 
sity, Professor Victor Allen, of 
University, and talks by a • 

of other academics and 
Mr Bloomfield, a former rttfg ’ 
student at Cambridge ^nlversg . 
explained that the event 
restricted to member^ of 
munlft Party. The.p^tidpan® 
members of other socialist gW^- 
showed, he said, the wde 
Marxist ideas among 
hdped It would be! possiblf^ 0Ut . 
nize similar weekend semti 1815 
side London -during t|ie year* • • nt> 
The course, now on. aonu9' ' j^.. 
was organized around CF^Tjaio-. 
tures in history, education, j 
sophy and literature^ wtij ■ r*. l gl id 


N"~ , : »* autue uaaes 

tne 1 implementation of' cotnprehen- 
:sive education has merely trans- 
ferred toe . 11-plus ,to the 16-plus. 
■The ^result is that ‘late developers' 


-a Uin, line uuvuiupers 

are.being excluded from some sixth 
rorma and the pool of students who 
w, sh to miter higher education is 
reduced.” 

The survey also shows a growing 
preference for colleges of further 
education among fifth formers, par- 
ticularly _ if- they felt that "transfer 
to a sixtlj . form cdllege 'or ‘ to the 
.fPilttj p? 8 former.' grammar, 
school would be. restrictive. : 

Va The. ataU of a designated 11 to 

Jfrt»r C Ji 00 lK W . th J 10 slxt h-form con- 
sidered that the extiemely high 
juLry requirements needed for tAn£ 
}2“ stance course? in toe eixtli 
form of another school had acted 
adversely on their students ”, it says. 

The refusal' pf. the receivina 

fry°as ‘a “SuafeP^f® 1 F SE che ^ J ^ 
jry as a .qualification for A level 

JEj* .thus causing ' some able stu- 

fl.efe7uc™S S tO COlleSe * of f "f- 


revolutionary strategy: ■W°_t f ij*'on ' 
A popular element was the sen. .. . _ 
women and society. ■: i-.iiwftin 
. One of the oiganlzers, .^Jypr ' 
Jacques, a lecturer tu BnsW' 

sity, said the course wdntBd'JJ'^ ic 

lenge the orthodoxy of. the 

dtarmllnuc ■ .'i'LhI 


4BW. 8 ’ 3 ‘ ^ uee ^^ eet iCBrdlff CPI 


.' r «u - re ', i , *,rns wouiq jiueait. n 
.virghtoping ; bi’ aamd staff etUdftnt 1 


aufSorh^ that some Gwent offers DipHE 

i.autoOA lues were thinking of satlr. tlon. Til—, _ _ . 


.authorities were thinking 'of ffi- 
; Ing ■ teachers. - , \ 

{, J |t.ls hoped that, toe meeting this 




d '^ neS ciu. leng e, ; 
boundaries, too ”, he sflid. TM , 
spectlve can be followed- aerws^ f 
aud design, literature, ahf - ffi noli"' ' 
hire as well as ecopomice 
tics", he said. , ./ 4 ' : ;-^ fl *j3jng: ■ 
The bulk of student? 
the course, which cast 
universities in Britain fur-j< 

was a fair reni'eseotprioPJ 
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State gets 6 best value’ 
from Bath and Durham 


College redundancy terms settled 


Universities in Britain are receiving 
ati average grant of £1,541 for each 
full-time student, according to a 
recent answer in parliament from 
Mr Mulley, Secretary of State fm- 
Educution and Science. 

The three universities with Lhe 
lowest grant per student — the 
cheapest for the taxpayer — were 
Bath, Durliain and Exeter. Exclud- 
ing London, the most expensive 
were Liverpool, Dundee and the 
University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology. 

Both Bath and Durham explained 
this week that one reason for then- 
low student costs was that they had 
achieved their student targets, did 
not have vacant places, and thai 
maintenance costs per student were 
therefore lower. 

Sir Derman Christopher soil, vice- 
chancellor of Durham, said that so 
far the University Grants Commit- 


tee, in drawing up supplementary 
grants, did not appear to nave taken 
actual instead of estimated student 



CB^ITRAL INSTITUTIONS 

n, a B , vi° rdD,,, “ ina>>tuta ° f tbc11 ’ 

fvuiii*v uoiiiob or Ttchnoiopy 

sap; imAUsrm. .. 
sfc'ji.anirf,*' 1 

raw. m,„ 


icatuah Academy of Music 
Ir.ima 

hu i it" l College 
Cnlleae of Toxtilsa 


Mr Mulley said in another reply that 
the provisional numbers of full-time 
undergraduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents in universities in October 1974, 
as recorded by the UGC, were given 
in the following table. No figures 
were yet available for part-time 


studentv 


PROVISIONAL AUTUMN ENROLMENT OP 
HJLL-TIMI STUDENTS. OCTOBER 1074 


targets into account, although there 
had been assurances of fairer treat- 
ment in the future. 

Another question to the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, showed 
thut tlie average net recurrent 
expenditure per Full-time equivalent 
student in the Scottish central insti- 
tutiom— the polytechnics of Scot- 
land — was £1,065. 

The costs per student were: 

ANNUAL COST PER 8TU0BNT £ 

Bath l.fflO L 

purl. Jin L.197 

Bioler l.aSB 

York L.S441 

HI Androwt 1 ,U4S 

unriiilrr l .aiO 

Oxford (.non 

Strut htlyd« l.Mfi 

(Lniibrtilqii l.Mf Manchailer 

FjiI A nulla I.JSO GIbsooW 

WurivIcV I ,.330 NnwcBatla 

Kmii 1 ..VIS Bradford 
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London 
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Take heart from 
17th Century, 
says Sir Bernard 

Scientists facing problems in re- 
search funding should take heart 
from the achievements of their col- 
leagues 300 years ago who faced 
similar opposition ana hostility. Pro- 
fessor Sir Bernard Lovell, director of 
Jodrell Rank Radio Astronomy Labo- 
ratory, said last week. 

Preaching at a service in West- 
minster Abbev marking the tercen- 
tenary' of the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory, Sir Bernard said that 
contemporary scientists were almost 
overwhelqied by practical -problems 
and it was easy to reflect on the 
seventeenth century as one of the 
great periods in English history. 

.. -‘But we should take courage from 
the remarkable fact that the talents 
of our predecessors survived top 
horrors of the' civil war,, the plague 
and toe- great fire", he said, 

The group that founded the Royal 
Society faced withering criticism 
K.fiom a community which could not 
understand, the point 6f their activi- 
ties in. natural philosophy^ 

Sir Bernard Is this year’s presi* 
dent of the British Association 1 fpr 
the Advancement of Science and will 1 
be delivering his presidential 
. “duress.. to the association’s annual 
conference next month.. 

He {said .that- despite astonishing 
advance^ since : toe observatory 
opened in 1605 We . still did not' 
know. how,, the solar system origi- 
nated. Successive attempts to find. 
*n- explanation of (ho universe in 
accepieble scientific terms, have not 
yet succeeded. . 

iMt. U -right bud proper that we 
should ... struggle with the greoi 
prqblen^s tliat .confront qs when, we 
nmuire^lnto the fundamental . nature, 
of the ;yn.iyo^se.' . '' , 

, . At tlie SShte tirire- ,we should not 


e S&itfe flme-we should not 
lsed. it We' qannot find a. 


I p, ” JT , »■ “V MMI14IVL A BUM “ - 

['/hq^iy^iecfeptabl^ scientific so lit- 
. “Qn joK^v&dts .which- have forever 


iraihclyd. 

Total SrolLind 


New guide shows 
who wants 
what A levels 

The A-level grades asked of stud- 
ent applicants to 74 universities 
and polytechnics are disclosed for 
the first time today in a guide 
aimed at helping 125,000 school lea- 
vers choose their degree courses. 

The guide. Degree Course Offers 
1975 by Mr Brian Heap, offers 
advice to applicants on how to 
apply to university and includes 
comparative tables of A*level grades 
asked by universities and polytech- 
nics for similar courses. 

Mr Heap says: “There Is very 
strong evidence to suggest that 111- 
' motivated applications are more 
; likely to come from candidates wbp 
fail to recognize .. toe . implica- 
tions of the admissions procedures 
and the realistic levels of entry re- 
quired for degree courses, than from 
those who are attempting to ‘play 
the system’ for motives other than 
academic ones.” 

A typical, entry in the book is thb 
section covering biological sciences. 
That reads! “A fairly distinctive, 
pattern of offers seems to emerge 
in this subject, headed .by Edin- 
burgh, Leicester, Southampton and 
Sussex, with offers of' CCD. Birm- 
ingham, Lancaster, London (Royal 
Holloway). Vork and Bangor, .are a 
point lower with CDD; then come 
Aston, with CDE or CC, and East 
Anglia with DDD. Portsmouth Poly- 
technic at DD is higher than most 
.other polytechnics.” 

The guide also advises candidates 
On orders of preference in- applying' 
for courses anti bn •** the strategy 
br planning' their applications.” ' 
Degree. Course Offer, $ i975; Tbiir 
Place at University mid. Polytechnic 
by Brian Heap; Published ' by Career 
Consultants 'Ltd, .20 Fouberts Place, 


by Davit! l-lencke i 

Lecturers who lose their jolts as u . 
result of the colleges of education i 
ruorganiyutiou will lie able to claim \ 
between one twelfth and two thirds 
of their salary under long-term cum- ; 
pensutimi terms laid before Purlin- 
incut by tlie Government last week. 

The new terms, which come imo 
force on August 1, will safeguard 
all lecturers, technicians and cleri- 
cal staff under the terms of the 
Crnmhic Code, which has previously 
only applied to local uuthority and 
national health staff. 

Under the scheme any of the 
staff front the college principal to 
the caretaker will he eligible fur 
some form of compensation if he 
or she Joses a job as a direct result 
of the Government's policy outlined 
in Circular 7/73 and the White 
Paper A Framework for Expansion. 

The cost of the scheme is to be 
borne by the Government, who will 
make allowance in the local 
authority rate support grant for 
payment or pay directly in the 
case of any lecturer being declured 
redundant in a voluntary college. 

The terms are complicated, but 
are basically ns follows: 

Lecturers or non-tonehing stuff 
who are offered jobs in a incui 

Year’s delay for 
proposed 
London Bill 

by Laura Kaufman 

The University of London's senate 
voted last Wednesday for h year's 
delay before the university submits 
u private Bill to Parliament enabling 
it to change its constitution and 
make major reforms. 

The main changes would bo to 
make the vice-chancellor the fitll- 
timo salaried, ncudemic and admini- 
strative tiead of the university with 
the principal, as senior administra- 
tive officer, responsible to him. 

At the meeting a crucial recom- 
mendation that the senate should 
give further consideration to tlie 
proposed arrangements for deposit- 
ing the BUI by November 27 was 
amended by Professor Rail Dnhren- 
dorf, director of the London School 
of Economics, seconded by Dr J. N. 
Black, principal of Bedford College, 
to delete the autumn deadline and 
allow more time for. toe comments 
of the schools’ governing bodies. 

This amendment was carried by a 
large majority on a show of hands. 

The' original recommeudatinn, 
from the university’s consultative 
committee, recommended that the 
draft Bill should be received and 
circulated to appropriate university 
bodies and to the schools seeking 
tlie continents of their governing 
bodies. 

It added that the senate should 
give further consideration to the 
proposed arrangements for deposit- 
ing the Bill by November 27 in the 
light of the views of the consulta- 
tive committee. Professor Dahreti- 
dorf’s amendment secures a year's 
delay to allow more time for tlie 
schools’ comments. 

During the half-hour debmc, Sir 
Douglas Logan, the nftiversit.v’s 
principal, explained why the Bill 
had to be presented in November 
—die only date when private Bills 
can be submitted— and the likely 
effect of a year's delay. 

Sir Brian Flowers, Rector of. 
.Imperiol College, said there waS: 
niisapni'flhensioft. abbut tbe wms of 

the Bill and’ that more time was 
needed to study it. . 

The donsultative committee also 
laid before senate a third report 
summing up ; comments on Its 
second report, . and which showed ■ 
a large measure of' consensus for 
the aims of the Bill, according, to 
Mr rater Griffiths, . the secretary. 
:. Half the colleges had made no: 
comaieut ■ and ■ half, including 
Imperial and - University Collets ■ 
with certain reservations, had. been; 
in fHVOurl'. but the Lohrion Sqhool 
of Economics had suggested thot- 
tlte powers of the J6int Compiittcc 
for Collective planning— the con-, 
trul. plaititfrig' trait— should not bo " 
expq tided, „;aqd that' the draFr Bui 
should not go fofward at this time. 

The third: report, hjr- Griffith*' 
said, made dear than mere was 
uo intention that the JCCP should 
have any. executive powers: J. . 

u: was decided to set up a commit-., 
tee , in ; prOposO to the' senate rovi?. 
Uions dr , the existing statutes rtf tlie { 
university In accordance with tlie 
proposals in the consultative com- 
mittee’s second report as amended 


uiirimiiiy when they are made 
redundant are entitled to full 
.sHfefjii-drding of their salary. This 
will allow a lecturer to take h post 
in a school and still retain his 
lot ruler's salary. Should he obtain 
a higher paid job or one of simile i 
salary this will not apply. 

Should a lecturer not be offered 
d jub, and provided he has held 
a full-lime post in an institution 
for two years he is entitled to 
compensation which can be 
resettlement, long-term or retire- 
ment compensation. 

He can claim resettlement com- 
pensation if lie has no suitable job 
after being declared redundant. He 
will be paid a lump sum, which, 
depending on service, will vary 
between 13 and 2G weeks of his 
annual salary. Redundancy pay- 
ments normally paid by rhe Govern- 
ment will be deducted from this 
sum. 

Should he still be unable to find 
a job, lie can apply for long-term 
compensation, which will allow him 
to receive n weekly wage based on 
a sum between one twelfrh and 
two-tliird.s of oxJsting salary. 

Should he have worked in Gov- 
ernment service, which iiiciucfe.s 
local authority and social service 


work, prior to tHking up a college 
appointment, this will count towards 
his com pen sat ion. Lecturers who 
entered colleges from private indus- 
try are not eligible lo count previous 
.service. Once a lecturer reaches 55 
his payments wilt be indexed ra 
cover inflation. 

Lecturers at retirement age can 
be offered retirement compensation, 
which will also depend on their 
years of service with the college. 
In special circumstances, lecturers 
below this age can ul-so be offered 
retirement compensation. 

The whole scheme is to be run 
from the Department of Education 
and Science’s pension branch, based ' 
at Mowden Hall, Darlington. College 
nf education lecturers employed at 
voluntary institutions are advised to 
claim direct. 

The Government has provided for 
appeals to an industrial tribunal 
should a lecturer be dissatisfied 
with the terms of compensation. 
Local authorities are being strongly 
urged by the DES to inform all 
lecturers of their right of uppcal. 

• Statutory Instruments 1975. No 
1092. The Colleges of Erfncatio/i 
( Comports atto>i) Regulations 1975. 
Price G5p and obtainable from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Offices. 


Dual support scheme in 
jeopardy, MRC warns 


by Alan Cune 

Financial difficulties in the univer- 
sities are jeopardizing the survival 
of the duul support system of re- 
search funding, and the Medical 
Research Council feara there ntuy 
be u shortage of trained biomcdicul 
rvscurchors in the 1980s. 

Ill its annual report, published 
tliis week, the MRC warns thut con- 
ceiled action is needed now from all 
authorities Involved in university 
research, and points to significant 
changes in its own traditional pat- 
tern of support, for biomedical re- 
search in the universities. 

The new developments include : 

• A El. 5m a year capital deve- 
I lopment programme for the con- 
i struction of MRC research buildings 
! on university campuses. 

• A new, more stable but more 
inflexible career structure for MRC 
research scientists. 

• The possibility of a switch of 
funds from long-term programme 
grants to short-term project re- 
search grants. 

The report makes clear the MRC's 
commitment to supporting rase arch 
in the universities. It says : “ It 
seems unlikely that the fortunes of 
the universities- will improve mark- 
edly in die foreseeable future but 
the council, which is now investing 
more money in university research 
than ever before, U determined that 
if its own allocation of funds per- 
mits, its support of reseerch in uni- 
versities snail continue to. grow, 
although there may have to be some 
change of emphasis in the method 
of support.” 

This Is taken to mean that' money 
originally destined for long-term 
programme grants— which last five 
years and are reneivabie.fof a fUiv.i 
liter five — may be diverted toward*,. 


project grams lasting only three 
years and involving no comm it meats 
to rhe research workers. 

It goes on : " The council plans 
that its contribution to the dual 
support of uiiivorsity research shall 
have the same growth rate as Lhe 
council’s own budget.” 

It is dear from the report how 
seriously financial stringency is 
affecting the university side of the 
dual support system. In this system 
the university provides the floor of - 
support from its University Grants 
Committee funds, while the research 
council provides, money foi research 
stuff and equipment. 

The report says: "The under- 
standable but most regrettable tend- 
ency in the present situation is lUc 
declining ability of the universities 
to make their contribution in the. 
dual support of research in partner* . 
ship with the council.” One Indica- 
tion of this is the declining number 
of research groups. 

The MRC also points to the seri- 
ous career problems in the univer- 
sity for the comBiitteU researcher, , 

Tlie council has. approved a new 
career structure for 'the scientists 
• staffing its own units which means 
tliore will be a smaller number of, 
scientists but they will be chiefly 
permanent. 

The council "spent its entire In- 
come.' of £36.293m in 1974-75 j. 
although its parliamentary grant-in- 
aid rose by 18.6 per ceut in money 
terms between 1973-74 and 1974-75, 
the change In terms of constant 
prices was minus 0.3 per cent,. 

The Department of Health and 
Social Security and other govern-, 
ment departments: took up the. full 
;E5,553m transferred under -tlie 
Rothschild - arrangements in com- . 
missioned : research* , Government 
i- departments in fact contributed a.-' 

. total of £7.497tti. 7 . i’.-. . 'i ;* 





30,000 technology and 
science places vacant 


by David Uencke 

A nationwide effort to fill ilie 
30,0(1(1 empty science and techno- 
logy places In Britain’s universities 
mid polytechnics was demanded by 
Mr Keith Dumnids, rector of Hud- 
dersfield Polytechnic, at the launch- 
ing of Project — Engineers and Tech- 
nologists for Tomorrow (PETT) at 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
try last week. 

Mr Durrands warned thut -the 
country was desperately short of 
engineers and technologists. He 
suggested that a new five year sand- 
wich degree, adopt ion of the French 
system of Grander Ecolcs and a 
higher grant could attract more 
science and technology students. 

He also suggested more collabo- 
ration between polytechnics and 
schools on joint projects and a 
greater interchange by the civil ser- 
vice and industry. 

Mr Durrauds was highly critical 
of the type of higher education 
engineering courses available in uni- 
versities. " Our university courses 
are designed in the main to produce 
excellent analysers who have ail im- 
purttint role to play provided they 
are a part of a teum which contains 
equally competent synthesizers— 


men and women who can innovate 
uud crcufe. 

"Although the highly analytical 
courses are very demanding, and in- 
deed tin produce scholars, at the 
same time they do perhaps inhibit 
many students and prevent them 
from developing their creative tal- 
ents 

Mr Durrands said polytechnic 
courses tended to be more relevant 
than university courses and in engin- 
eering and technology this implied 
rhnt there should be more of a bal- 
ance between university and poly- 
technic students. 

" Currently, the balance is very 
much in favour of the universities. 
Perhaps this is why the balance of 
graduates is so heavily weighted to- 
wards research and development. 
Perhaps, too, this is why our innova- 
tion and market performance do not 
always match our inventiveness.” 

Professor John Coales, chairman 
of the Council of Engineering In- 
stitutions, warned that the current 
position in schools and universities 
was “ rcully frightening ”. 

" Wc have barely enough engin- 
eers and technologists to maintain 
our economy at the present level 
mid the number opting for science 
and mathematics in the schools is 
dwindling rapidly.” 


Arthritis project at Leeds 
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Leeds University Is launching a 
research project on the handicaps of 
arthritis sufferers to find ways of 
Improving their living conditions. 

Researchers will interview about 
120 sufferers and try to discover 
how much it restricts them from 
carrying out normal activities, such 
sh shopping, meeting friends, taking 
children to school and using recre- 
ational and community facilities. 

The -project will be - conducted 
under Dr. Anne Chamberlain, consul- 
tant physician in rehabilitation 


hicdicine at Leeds General Infirm- 
ary mid a rheumatologist at Leeds 
University, and Mrs -Jean Buchanan, 
a specialist on town planning who 
lectures at Imperial College, Lon- 
don. 

The research, which is being sup- 
ported by a grant of £4,700 from the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Research 
Council, will make recommendations 
on how design and siting of com- 
munal buildings Can be improved 
for the 900,000 sufferers of arthritis 
in Britain. \ 


Place your call 
to OU 

’phone tuition 

( by Jane Feinmann 

Teleconferencing, a post office ser- 
! vice whereby several people can 
t take part in a telephone conversu- 
i rion, is likely to add a new dimeu- 
■ sion ro tutorial teaching in the Open 
University over the next few years. 

The Bell Telephone Company, in 
the United States originally 
pioneered the system, along with 
numerous audio-visual sophistica- 
tions, so that executives in national 
and internadonal corporations could 
cut down on business trips, a semi- 
nar at University College London 
on telephone conferencing heard 
last Friday. 

Mr Ben Turok, a senior counsel- 
lor in the OU, said that telephone 
tutorials are cheap and from the 
sUi dents’ point of view a highly 
acceptable solution to what has 
became an increasing problem in 
the OU. As students graduate to 
more advanced and varied courses 
they are being asked to travel in- 
creased distances to attend tutorials. 
The problem is exacerbated where 
students live In remote or inacces- 
sible places. 

In London over 100 students, 
divided into 20 groups are now 
having fortnightly telephone 
tutorials on STD calls. 

The procedure Is relatively 
straightforward. The tutor identi- 
fies the student who needs help ar 
home and he contacts the regional 
head office. There the “ dis- 
advantaged” students are divided 
into groups of five or six and 
assigned a tutor. 

The Post Office is informed in 
advance of the planned tutorials 
and tlie student is told by the OU 
of the time and date of his tutorial. 
AH being well, his telephone rings 
at the appointed time, and the 
operator asks him to hold for his 
conference call. 

Mr' Turok says the beauty of the 
system Is that it. Is Cheap. STD 
tutorials in London cost £1 per' 
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Capitalize on 
assets 

says Aston y- c 

by Alan Cane 

With Britain short of money it 
no sense to establish expensive 
institutions when universities 5 
as Aston in Birmingham could S 
i he job at minimal capital r<S 
through the development of exi£ 
activities, Dr J. A. p onei a 2 
vice-chancellor wrote i.i P fcaS 
report, published Inst week. 

He emphasized that demand for 
student places at Aston was show, 
ing no decline, and In fact the unL 
versify might exceed the target sh 
by the University Grams Commit 
tee. 

, c , . He wrote: “The applications re. 

On the ’phone for tutorials. ceivcd to date are some 20 per cent 

. „ . _ , , , .up on the number received at iti* 

!fn r— E3 m j COtIand because irm,ls corresponding date last year, in 
cans are used. many cases the increase in student 

There was considerable resistance numbers achieved by the uuiversits 
within the OU to the innovation. » is against the national trend, espea 
It was believed that the small face- ally in tho field of enginceriug. U 
to-face seminar was the best way of the .student numbers continue to 
teaching and should be retained at increase at this rate, then we shall 
whatever cost. Mr Turok agrees exceed by some 500 the student 
but says that reality lias to be faced, target numbers for 1976/77 pro rid 
There was also considerable scepti- ed for by the UGC. The total siu- 
eism as to whether the new sys- dent numbers will then be 4,98 
tem would work, both in human full-time equivalents.” 
and technological terms. Dr Pope says he believes the 

He admits the critics have a point, university should remain for three 
The device most commonly used was t? “vc years wi-th a student populi 
not designed specifically for into- f‘ on °f 5,000 to allow consolidation, 
rials— the volume is inadequate, hue he warns that the growth of the 
often resulting in disastrously university would be seriously dii 
clipped speech. ' tor ted if numbers were kept fir 

In fact, most students have be J?7p t n h J? . „ l0 , e 

reacted well to the new system, if 7fi Dl ..SLEL iJ? h J5 befoi l? lhe 1975 
only because they are highly moti- 76 „ “ ni J e l Slty ,. grant ?, f,gure 
vated to do so. “Students who die J*"' "1 

prepared to adapt to TV lessons to r . * r 6 , _ U ” « 1 ty ' ba£ l. |" fl . S?! 1 
get n degree are also likely to be If r J3 iS, °£ fset a Possible defiat 

prepared to adapt to telephone ? nd . had laige overdrafts from tm 
tutorials ”, Mr Turok says. ban ! cs , used t0 finance residential 

A serious deficiency is the lack of He went on to say: “With the 
a visual component. The OU has ever increasing costs of university 
already designed a datapad which overheads, the only wav that tbe 
could be supplied to students university can possibly remain 
throughout the country. Research is economically solvent is fey increaj- 
3« ,,t J y « bei ?P famed out .t« de- ing student numbers in 1 the follow- 
25* Practical and inexpensive ing quinquennium, provided the uni- 
il: . h °P e d, will be versity receives a proportionate to- 
availa ble hi about two years. crease in income.” 
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: Newspapers'publlahers . rnLud’™ 9 ^ 1 " h ° n Sta !f° Dp ' by system casseltes ' and are recorded using the 

Times Supplements, . . V imesaname . . mo t dvaneed technlques.so the quality is superb. Abu can, of course, play these cassette 

■ Times cassettes combine the. spoken word with music and sound to provide tape onan S' caS5 «‘ tef " ac h |n e. whether stereo Or mono, small or large, 

programmes which are entertaining. Inslructlve and enjoyable There are ’ 

A va,u ?b'e and mteresting llbrarg’-YorMilre &^n/n H Hess. . 


hnprovdyour driving 
Jeraiiy Bsrretl of the BSM, and ' 
Jutflth Jackson provide invaluable ,, 

, hlnis, . - 60 mfnufes. £2.95 £ 

‘‘...yrftl not only hdp lhe novice •' 
driwebwt could bellslen^ilo ' 

: V'jlth profit by many qocalled . 

. experienced drivers^- / « 

Tm/irove your Bridie 
Boris Schaplro nnd Alan Hfron 
explain and dissect hlghclass 
rubber brine, as li happens. 

I < .1.' • • . 






“l Ari hour with 
*5- Edgar Allan Pda 

■ Four stories from iheiTiaster of 
' the macabre, read by Edgar 
g Lustgarten. . • .' 60minules £295 
q :'Mr.LuslgarfenSUcc?edk ' 
admirably"’- The Times., 

; £rfuca/ioim/ Su/jp/emenf. 
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“ “ *• i:{' T Specially adapted by John Peter, 
jiyjj- slates Peter Jeffrey and ■ 
■jTiriothy.BiJtesop. ‘ . 

^ ' ' • ' 53 rnlnutef.£2.95 1 

;"JohriPetei;y^o dohe l^a 
. adaptal ion J«s4onea very sjdtful 
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Latest releases , 

Enjoying Chopin • 

3 Felix Aprahamlan examines 
! vepresenlative mueic from 
throughout Chopin^ life; played • 

■ by Martino Tirltno. • 

60 minutes. £2.95 

KIdsfun . 

.Keeps tlie kids obf of lhe way Q 

f 1 * while youVe learning all thlsl 
^ An hour pf fast moving 

entertainment, riddles, JoHes, fact 
apd fiction. ^ minutes. £‘2.95 

SuiriWC^king : : .V- 

i . Caroling Conrferi and Michael 1 1 . ■ vp 
- B a tem &p with Ideas and recipes, 
Complete tvltb washable recipe 1 ; '¥ 

, ^rninulea^sLj 
Improve yont Golf 
SR P^l Ree^Dudky btnist and 
I^ Harty Caipaiter taikthrmigh a - . 

round at the SouthHerja- ' v. ■ 

; .• : 4Qmlputes.£2.95 . ; 
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on’s diary 


Tourist trap 

Six weeks ago we were talking our- 
selves into a new Ice Age, and the 
Gulf Stream wax taking a right 
turn. Now Cambridge lies ditzed in 
the sun, mumbling a Bout Che parched 
grass. U i.s not quite as peaceful 
as it seems, though, for bursurs have 
been hard hit by inflation, end are 
busy nursing the conference trade 
to help make ends meet. Every few 
days a different crowd of faces 
comes drifting around, with labels 
under them. 

t VVhat ( are they all ta){cing abput, 
and where’s ’ the ' rrioiiejr coming 
from ? It i.s said there is Some con- 
sumer resistance: I read of a horri- 
fied businessman complaining . that 
in bis experience some, of the col- 
leges at Oxford anc| 'Cambridge were 
“absolutely medieval ”. To protect 
such tender susceptibilities the con- 
ferences are usually, ppt, in. the new 


The buffoons 
of blind 
bureaucracy 


blocks, which hove the twin advan- 
tages of looking like everywhere else 
and adequate sanitation. 

But here’s dun feeling of being 
under observation again. This is a 
gruund-flonr room in a tourist trap, 
and inquisitive eyes are peering 
through the window. Sometimes par- 
ties of people walk into the room 
and look it round wonderingly. It’s 
like being in a zoo. 

Most colleges reckon they are 
doing quite enough by remuining 
open free of charge, but I feel sorry 
for the tourists and wish we did 
more to help them. They look so 
hard, and see so little, for the local 
finina are secretive. 


“ doing my duty in that siiiiiim ol 
life into ivhicli It lias pleased God 
10 cull me”. Hypersensitivity tn 
misquotation is u duiinisli foible, but 
I study meet that one three or four 
times a year. 

The Catechism says, "that stale 
□r life unto which it shall please 
(hid iu call me”, for the Church of 
England always believed in social 
mobility. Hence all those scholar- 
ships: meritocratic, maybe, but 

scarcely feudal. 

Why the invariable misquotation ? 
As in the case of the regiment of 
women, people get it wrong for 1 
reason, surely? 


some effective way of thin!: ing, like 
Descunes meditating in bed (and 
even ili.u only briefly, nr so he 
claims). 

Meanwhile, off to waier the 
seedlings mid wait for ideas. Come 
to think of it, didn’t Russell use 
sleep to solve his problems? Nn, 
I've tried time. Russell programmed 
his brain, went off to sleep, and 
woke with the answer. [ mentally 
set out the question, and then 
merely failed tn sleep. And now 
there are watering restrictions. 




■ 3 j 

I have just [isrerted on tlie radio to 
a buffoon, from some government de- 
partment explaining solemnly that.' 
despite the ihiprqsiiion that ignore m 
people .such is you dud I might 
form, It ' is: quite reasonable tlipt 
some fanners are' pouring good fresh 
milk down the drains, He said that 
some EEC rules demanded it and, 
anyway, a Utbusftifd gallons of milk 
way not. as much as it sounded. 

. The most disagreeable feature of 
the broadcast was- that the Inter. 
Viewer spoke to him as though he 
wera a normal human being. It con- 
tinued with a female athlete explain- 
ing that ; stje had to .have . sex tests 
lit every country she visited because 
none ' wptl Id recognize- the others’ 
certificates^ - All tills in the name of 
ai ht ain ing ; s tanl} a r ds! • it started 
iHe^ 'thihking ..about ■ educational 
adihlnuttraUbh arfd I switched off. - 
I ;atn| -be^ijpdiig; jeally f righ tened 
lin'd ' bdreaucrAcy.? perhaps ' he- 


Misquotation 

I've just read something about the 
allegedly fixed social order of the 
pust, which qubted die Catechism on. 

oF its creatures as the system draws 
me in. Today I bad a -letter from a 
respected academic colleague .evad- 
ing a moral issue by quoting regula- 
tions and established ^procedures. 

My distaste was more than 
doubled bjr the quick realization that 
] had just written a similarly eva- 
sive letter of my oivn. Is this the 
evil in education that I sense it tn 
be or am I boing oversensitive or 
even sanctimonious ? 

Every time a waitress or a shop 
assisiaiiL tells me that “ we cuiuiot 
serve this with that ” when she 
means “we will not serve this with 
that" I feel a sense oE outrage 
at her, albeit unconscious, dis- 
honesty and evasion of responsi- 
bility. That those around me accept 
this quietly I find even more 
disturbing. 

One oE my favourite bits of law 
Is tluu under the Race Relations 
Actrit is 110 defence to hide behind 
the racial prejudice of others. TOie 
Nuremberg trials established the 
principle that pbedlence to other* 
tvas no defence' against criminal 
charges and revealed some of the 
worst war criminals os timid pen- 
pushers merely signing ordure in 
accordance with established proced- 
ures and routine instructions. 

I wish ibis [iiiqciple could be 
extended, to the petty criminality 
and to many more aspects of foolish 
and stupid ‘ behaviour of. jacks in 
office. How much cleaner and 
pleasanter our lives would be if 
post office managers could he held 
persbiirtlly accountable for' the, 
Follies they commit in the name 
of their faceless masters. Wliftt a 
joy, and 'indeed what a shack, it 
would bd to find the' 1 general 
manager of London airport proudly 
parading itt, the departure loupge 
in his ton bat like a statioiimaster 
•of old. ' f ... - 

Last 'Week there* was much specu- 
lation in Bhidford College about rite 

C urpose of n .glass sentry, box wu 
ave erected near; Hie main fin- 
trance. I do hot know ivbar it is for 
■ but I know Ir should bo ; f or me >io 
sit there regularly oil public display 


Points of view 

111 a dream for three or four days, 
waiting for a chapter to take shape, - 
something to do with scientific and 
religious ideas of objectivity. Mo nod 
says only scientific knowledge is 
objective knowledge. Yet wlmt 
could be inoi'o “objective” iluut 
Aquinas's temper of ini ltd ? 

Before the Renaissance, - few 
people worry about how the world 
looks different in different perspec- 
tives, from differeut points of view. 
But in modern thought, the world is 
a sys lent oF points of view. 

Leibniz. Making maps by triaiigu- 
lation. You can’t make a good mup 
from one point of view, but i[ you 
coordinate measurements made from 
several points of view, hey presto ! 
— “ objectivity ", out oE a network uf 
relations. Appearance and reality, 
my world and our world. 

If 1 lie world is a system of points 
of view, is God still needed to 
ordain die. whole, as Berkeley and 
Lelhniz ihought? And what luivc 
we all done in all this : swapped 
the God’s-eye view of the world For 
the collective nuhlic vietv of society ? 
Wlmt makes me latter nio,,,i “ objec- 
tive” than the former? 

, It’s not coming our, and I shall 
be dreaming (with interruptions! 
for s day or two yer. 1 wish' I knew 

' T fee! sure 4r will not [happen : 
because no one could take it ser- 
iously. Everyone would walk past ' 
and con Li 11 11 c to complain abnuL 
" them 11 or “ him **. One of the • 
grcaresi problems of our democracy 
i> the widespread feeling of hope- 
less impotence of those confronted 
by a seemingly impregnable and im- 
perturbable machine. This is the 
mood of many students. 

A lot of academics are worried 
about rbe politicization of colleges 
and universities in consequence, of 
the revolt of students and junior 
stafr that reached a climax some 
years ago. My worry is not about 
its success but about the conse- 
quences of its failure. 

It is. a blow ro democracy that 
the great extension of student and 
staff participation seems to have 
' .made little impact on academic pro- 
cedures and policies. Ill spite of 
all the fuss about secret files tbe 
administrative, machines haye . not 
be^n . dented and I rwher; regret ; it; 
- ,V Among: the young, .. not least ; ip 
higher education, there Is a Feeling, 
of ..disillusionment, and cynicism 
about democratic procedure: based 
011 4 belief that the controlling 
burcail£rets will always wrfrk the 
svstein. and retain, cputtnl ; Inal 
liothilig decided, ill committee jvnll 
affect anything that renlly matters. 

It is publicly reibfnrccil by such 
. lievelations as those of Watergate, 
dhd the Cross man diaries. It pro 
vldes a rationale , for. such expres- 
sions of despair as those of the 
. Angry ■ Brigade ; and , (|ia. Essex 
; bombers. ' . 1 ; - 

. When one, of this country’s lead-; 
ing 1 ; authorities'- on civil disuriler 
datmnenedd to i«e a few years ago 


Royal glimpse 

A few years ago a Royul person 
visited a college here, and the idea 
was thut she should be given some 
infiirmai glimpses of wlini people 
actually did to earn their bread. 
It was easy enough to arrange for 
a scientist rn scum to be doing 
siiiiietliiiig useful and scientific, 
Ihii wlial about tbe arts ? Some 
11 n foi l mi me individual was per- 
simdetl to pm on cap and gown, 
and si 1 m a desk appearing 10 read 
Donne. That is wlmt we call 
“ research ", ma’am. 

A.% public debate in this country 
appears to be getting more and 
more confined to discussing 
methods of lubricating and speed- 
ing up the mighty treadmill of 
production uml consumption, it gets 
harder and harder 10 justify our- 
selves. 


a euphemism for the pangs of con- 
science which many people still feel 
when instructed to hurt or kill their 
fellow men. Harmless enough iu 
most people, this weakness is a seri- 
ous handicap to soldiers and secret 
service agents in their work, so tech- 
niques are being developed and 
applied to reduce ir. Will anybody 
connect the two stories? 

Perhaps I am getting back tn my 
dreaming again. In a world in which 
Society lias taken the place uf God, 
and *' social responsibility " the place 
of conscience, then the group must 
be objectively right and the indivi- 
dual must he wrong. 

Don't we all increasingly accept 
the propriety of manipulation ? 
Every time we reject “ moralising ” 
and “preaching", and ask instead 
for causal .inquiry inro techniques 
fm solving a social problem, we are 
Hiking the process a stage Further. 

livery issue that comes up. from 
wife-beating to football hooliganism, 
front racialism to obesity, is nowa- 
days handled this wuy. We're on 
our knees, begging to be manipu- 
lated, provided ouly that we are 
manipulated in the directions most 
of us think we should be manipu- 
lated. After all, this is the free 
world, isn’t it? We’re sturdy demo- 
crats, aren’t we ? 


Stress pangs 

I n the newspaper there 1$ yet 
another protest article about the con- 
finement of political dissidents in 
psychiatric institutions in the USSR. 
Elsewhere in the same paper there 
is an article abnut tlie use of psyclui 
logical techniques iu- the West tu 
reduce stress. ,. 

. Stress, if appears, is here used as 

: the ringleader^ of. student niilirancy 
1 ennnot laugh it off as smart talk.; 
It has actually been perpetrated 
within western democracy very 

, recently. 1 

The current student trouble* 
attract .less publicity than those of 
a few years ago and there is 
diminishing public sympathy. for the 
militants. Positions are hardening 
on both sides and there is a grow- 
ing contempt for normal process. 
The situation at Lancaster may be 
more dangerous than we realize 
especially if either side is allowed 
a victory. 

Noel Annan is completely out of 
touch if he thinks that sermons 
advocating a return to traditional 
academic relationships -will serve 
any useful purpose. He should have 
learnt from his excursion to Essex 
that this can only 1 aggravate the 
situation. 


Theology is . . . 

A pile uf letters, do 1 I 1 K tin that. 
Then a day conference for sixih- 
funners, thinking abnut reading 
theology. Touting for rust mu, you 
might think, but In fuel we are not 
short 011 numbers. Growing, if 
anything, with a .surprising number 
■»f agnostics reading the subject, as 
well as a large body of strong 
conservatives. These latter ut« 
radicals uf a sort rare, ( think, itt 
oilier faculties, and their iifieu 
vor ol criticism of what they hoar 
poses sumo pretty problems for 
lecturers and supervisors. 

Meanwhile, the voting people 
want to know what theology is. We 
Liy to tell rhem. Heaven knows tvliat 
they moke of It all. Is it about 
everything, nr nothing ? Hut they 
keep coining, we are still in busi- 
ness, and 1 say h’s ahum every- 
thing. 


duDiutemf d to Hie a few years ago 
that the . courtyard of tbe University 
"Of Lancaster was nicely designed; 
because It- was : easy to seal off Htid: 
tanuol with a couple of machine 

S uits, or- a .canister of gas,,l wits 
mused by ids wit. 

. ! Quite recently Ills remark has 
been haunting me. Fantasies? 
Certainly. But remote apd incredible 
fantasies have during this century 

niilii - Inn nflmii liaPAnlA IS S rfVl tnini'U 


thicdnipreheqd the 1 Idealism, jtll'e in- 
security and Lhe despair ihdt moti- 
vates many of nur hard faded 1 sous 
and daughters. Higher education 
and indeed nur whole cmptminiry, 
desperately needs loaders of mature 
personality who genuinely like 
.voting people add -wild will strive 
tn share their hqpes, 'their problems 
and their agonies. . 

There 1$ no substitute, for -sheer 
humanity, sentl mental though It may 
sou od. By this I moan qn awareness 
of and. a concern for what is happen- 
ing In people. It is ghvays possible 
; tn sepre a point : ]n,jq conference on 
higher education by, coiqniontiiiR 
that nobody lins mentioned student*. 
•- Within the heirgrplilies df 'highor 
educutinn . pre occupation !' ” With 


ful discipline in' any nendepne 1 com- 
mittee is to tee p'-atiking.vtlin.i- effect 
pur: decisions . will *1taye mi wliut 
hctbnlly happens, to students. 

Arid surely it is 'riover sufficient, 
when a decision is challenged to 
reply that all the regulations li&vp 
been satisfied -liiul all the rules 
obeyed^ 


Don Cupitt 

The author is Dean of Emmanuel 
Collage, Cambridge, and a lecturer 
in tliviniti*. 

decision to' fail a student and' adds, 
for good measure, thar the decision 
went through five committees/ Five, ■ 
for God’s sake, so how could it be 
wrong ? I feel inclined to argue that 
if it needs the defensive, mechanism 
of five committees the decision is 
.unlikely to be rjglir. 

A young' man for whom 1 bear 
same professional responsibility bus 
bad Ins future blighted by a mis- 
chance which has plunged him be- 
tween the cogs oE on academic exa- .. 
mining machine. When I enquired 
about the prospects of a humane 
con side rut ion of his situation. I was 
first damned for my impertinence 
and then formally told rhat the 
machine hud worked smoothly to > 
crush him. • •' , 

It may be that mim uf sorua. 
humanity did sympathetically ctjn- 1 
aider his - case, but . the oiOChiiie 
Tvill-not demean itself by admitting 
this to . mb; ar .to. .hin^ , We are. : 
entitled 1 to’ know 1 orify J: that", the 
.machine, has worked according to 
.rule, ' as; if Vte dfdijft ’know- tliat. 
Hard cases make bad I asv, but bad 
law also makes hard cases. 

I am noi Infrequently criticized 
fur advocating the abaiulonment.of , 
established academic connexions . 
and- procedures by the colleges of ; 
education. I have been nccusmLof . 
carelessly discouiuiag- the essential 
: Immunity of the colleges in eugag- , 
ting them in the alleged' inhiimunity 
r ;'of the icphnicnl college world. 

But the more f see of the tnind- 
■less Poriualistn nl some of the well 
entrenched aendptnic ; autliorilies 
under' which tlie colleges huve bfien v 
criin polled to work in the (last tho 
better T umierstnnd their willing- . I 
ness -to break way. If vvii cannot •• 
guarantee them, something, .mqre 
Rurrtane Ilian, this- 1 hone , we will ■ 
:h«ve tlie decency tri slirtfc away.. < 

Jo Grimpnd last weekehd made - 
-a timely appeal for, urtivet'sitles/to > 
•reexumiuB' wliat they ai'.e about qlid.j: 
suggested that In consequence ; of >, 
this one dr two might [close dpivn. ; ; 

• A moderate suggestion } os- befiut:-.a;v 
■ liberal. : If colleges , and.. titiiyoTOliOiji . • 
; ari* not ' fifat and foi'thloai I)UUJ|,d , 
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End of the 
independent 
road for 
Internavex? 

Interna vex, one of the largest and 
most successful international audio- 
visual exhibitions and conferences, 
is dying according to rumours circu- 
lating among exhibitors. 

In tiie edgy atmosphere of Tnter- 
navex 1975, held at Olympia this 
month, exhibitors admitted that they 
had lost confidence in the event. 

“Next year it will be a completely 
(liUerent event which will not suit 
our purposes", they said. However, 
sunie believe it should be held 
biennially. 

These gloomy predictions have 
emerged mainly because next year 
filter nave* is giving up its indepen- 
deuce to become only one of eight- 
exhibitions and five conferences 
held uuder the aegis of Cox ton 76, 
a festival tu mark the quincentenary 
of the first book printed in Britain 
Bttd to present a complete survey of 
the communications world. 

Another important reason was the 
amount, of empty space at this year’s 
exhibition— the absence of large 
companies (ike Bell and Howell was 
strongly felt, in addition, unlike last 
year, no educational institutions 
were represented, in 1974 this hud 
proved a strong attraction and both 
visitors aud exhibitors tills year wore 
disappointed by rheir absence. 

Ona other drawback was the 
separation of the conference from 
the exhibition. This year it was 
held at Whitelands College, Putney, 
and in spite of free transport 
between the college and Oiyuipia, 
exhibitors felt that many delegates 
either did nor come to the exhibi- 
tion or spent very little time there. 

Companies who sell solely to the 
education sector have been parti, 
cularly affected. Mr Friedel of R. W. 
FrlcileJ and Co Ltd, who manufac- 
ture language laboratories, said they 

i w VH 0 teut * t, *’ c;^s * 0 ,w 9r*■ 

A l* as my -company la" con- 
cerned we .will not attend Inter, 
navex next year, and I have put it 
down Iti writing to the organisers 
Mr- Friedel added. " It would be a 







dead loss to exhibit, since it is 
inainty a priming exhibition ; we 
can get more business and generate 
more interest by sending staff 
round the country,” 

He said that several of liis com- 
petitors agreed with him, especially 
since it would be so much more 
expensive next year.; he estimated 
costs would rise by 100 per cent. 

However, the sponsors of Inter- 
na vex, the National Committee for 
Audio- Visual Aids in Education, a 
body which disseminates informa- 
tion, advice mid training in audio- 
visual matters ro schools colleges, 
polytechnics and universities, does 
not appear too worried by these 
prospects. 

" if this is what the exhibitors 
are saying, then they liave got it all 
wrong”, Mr Mnrcliant, the direc- 
tor of NCAVAE pointed out. “As 
far as I am concerned Internavex 
next year will be a much bigger 
event." Mi' Marchs nt will be presi- 
dent of Caxton 76. 

“I may consider holding the ex- 
hibition every two years, but I am 
not being pressurized into ibis ; I 
have made no decision as yet." 

Brintex Exhibitions Ltd, em- 
ployed by NCAVAE to organize ihe 
exhibition, said that the empty 
space was a reflection of hard 
economic rimes and not the death 
knell of Internavex. It is true that 
the drop in attendance figures has 
been small. Last year 1 1,687 
attended. The available figure for 
J975 is 10,905. 

However, Mr John Northover, 
who organized last year's exhibition 
and w'ho is now managing director 
of AveJey/CyhervoXj qua of the ex- 
hibitors, confirmed riufit there was 
a general feeling '■among exhibitors 
that Internnvox: Would not continue 
to exidt ln ks present forth. 
Discussing -the future of exliibi- 


tions generally Mr Northover said 
that all were declining in size and 
that it was foolish for any organizers 
to think that they could be bypassed 
by expenditure cuts. Current severe 
cutbacks in education expenditure, 
for example, axe an added reason 
for some not to bother about attend- 
ing exhibitions. For a successful ex- 
hibition, at least six big companies 
bad to be attracted and then all 
the smaller ones would follow, a 
point echoed by Gordon Audio- 
Visual, who had a very successful 
exhibition. 

One big manufacturer unlikely to 
be exhibiting next year is Sony. “ it 
is a great pity because we found the 
quality of the enquiries at the exhi- 
bition much higher than in other 
years, but we do not see the point 
of a video manufacturer exiii biting 


at a printing exhibition and there- 
fore we are hooking far a video fair 
ro show at iu 1976”, a spokesman 


said. 

Among exhibitors who favoured a 
biennial exhibition were Elite Optics 
Ltd, although business at this exhi- 
bition had been excellent. 

However, delegates at the three- 
day residential conference struck a 
far more cheerful 1 note. On the 
whole they did not thing Internavex 
would die but they thought it should 
be held every two years. And 
although it was difficult to get to 
the exhibition they bad found the | 
conference worthwhile. 

One lecture, on “ Educational 
technology and , the developing 
world", pointed out that indus- 
trialized countries could profitably 
adopt innovations emerging in the 
Third World. One example was the 
use . of functional literacy methods 
to combat adult illiteracy ; another, 
the nqmadic education scheme. 

Patricia Santinelll 


David Tom ley writes the second article in our series ‘The Active Student 1 

Slides : a framework for learning 


Knowledge u useless to a student 
untUha makes it his own, and. to do' 
this he needs to be involved in some 
relevant activity which :uses that 
koowIedgO. , Lecturers who (pi-in-. 

their own 


HBW 


tf totally) dominate the proceedings 
tend to depress 'all. but their most 
able students." 

Ia f?cf, a indent probahly learns 
more and gains itt. satisfaction and 1 
confidence from Solving a problem 
carefully posed to engage his or her 
Intelligence. HJg personal stumbling 
ana hesitant actions, as he does so. 
may be more valuable to him than 
the ordered thoughts of someone 
else.- 

Passive listeolng to explanations 
often results in a lessening of inter* 
“V. bl ’ t engaging students in 
activity in which they are taking the 


. -m. — — j . Vr'T-^ fVJHUU ■ 

1 ° su ch an 

■cgwy l& 3SW»- slides. * 

. pUdeg ; Vare - e'heapV: : they ' - ate, 

al>ptheF s 9 Prth p£, Input;. : visual ; ,*' 
1 o PPosed to’ aural Hut thiw do more 
mfR Just «nyey 4 greater amhunt: 
Of Information lb a 'shatter: time, 
n?? * ' 'uew framework 


moving beyond th4 idea of a single 
lecturer - in- s roohi with a largo 
grOpp of. students; 


. As a. stimulus to active participa- 
tion by students, slides come into 
their own with small groups. They 
can be Used to promote observation'-’ 
more easily a* the group leader is 
, a p Ia e ° question students. They are 


wvia jor promoting 
discussion (tor .example, comparing 
and contrasting slides A and B, , 
which perhaps show changes with 
time i or changes in space), for ask- 
ing fdr critical commept, for deve- 
loping language skills, and even for 

. changing attitudes. . ... 

Moreover using' Slides with small 
groups- can -help in developing stu- 
dents* intellectual skills. They may. 
become aware of-. errors in their 
tbtnkiug and find ' they need :to . 
reassess .or rearrange their know- 
ledge. They will ' increase their 
knowledge,- possibly receive criti- 
cism from their peers, couie to take 
account of other people's views and 
learn through- discussion with each 
other, with a' resulting change - In 
their- own Views and attitudes. 

■ ^ 'y^dnotlpn with tape 
■spquencasi riidea make a valuable 
copcMbudon to:. individualized Iqarn- 
•Ing techniques, . Audio tutorials, ate 

■ J Ary Useful . for rev! sion 'pur poses, 

for learning new skills and as aids 1 
...In practical classes. . • r > • 

. Thirir use \ia increasing . as . 
modblejS, units and ■ mlnieeurses : 
which emphasize . Individualized 


learning. Class time can be saved, 
for example, when an audio tutorial 
is prepared on a topic instead of a 
lecture given oil it It they are freely 
available; they enable the student to 
, choose .when and where he uses 


P a » and as often as he wishes. 

, With large groups in a lecture 
slides give a focus for both the lec- 
turer and . students. They add an 
extra dimension to existing practice 
if they are visible, interesting, in 
formative, and relevant, and pro- 
vided that the lecturer has an easily 
manageable set-lip. ; 

Tb *y can provide .stimulus and 
impact material, a change of activity 
• ®nd listening Instead of 

just listening; they can give the 
opportunity to view something it is 
impossible bl inconvenient For the 
group to visit/ They can also be used 
before educational visits or field 
trips to alert the students to aspects 
; which the tutor particularly wants 
them to note. ; - f V ■ :.. . ■ 

- Prtrfactjtig slides of microscope 
nrepavatibrts ; can ensure that stu- 
. dents know \»bat they are looking 
for -In practical dassej.FurthermOre/ 
?i 7ir selquwife can convey the prfr- 
a lecturer. 

wants and give , the lecture a mol-e 
personal -flaydur. : ..'j . 

Howevir, as .the ambunt of know- 
oge .increases;. cOUrses caniiot 


TIIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.775 

Tf there must be grading 

let the stress be 

spread throughout the year 9 

A great deal has been written in re-working of essays present * a 
recent years about changes in assess- .seminars throughout the year • - l 
inent although not to much avail, lurly invites discussion of ^ 4 !^' 
Working party after working party, and learning and provides m 
generation after generation of stu- tunity for students t0 imnraveE' 
dents have retraced each others performance on the basi, " i r 
steps over the now well-trodden hack from other student « L . reei1- 
ground But few of the debates have { hose 

Fed to changes 111 conventional prac- system comment that the rflnE ’ 

underlie *£. ^ *££-{*&' ^ 

A number of universities now throughout the year. ^nd^heTr? 
allow a proportion of course work ; s m o ro •!' ,u ine s J r ,* Ss 

to be taken into account in finals s ; llce e ' nU |.., c _ l ‘^ e ’ , lbe y claim, 
but this almost invariably counts t i ie i.. nwn t i‘, ern t0 raise 

for less rhan half the total marks •ri.- .!!, Ctl i a s f an dardi. 

and is usually justified as a safety Hr t i ie ®„. ,s 1 16 l 5l '°duct they have 
net for examinations that do not , . , 

do a particular student "justice”. h ,,,:!! 6 *?.,.? \ es °k vi <>usly have 
Most of the curriculum changes f !h !I ai p CU 8r disadvantages: 

which the Nuffield Higher Educa- > 0X ^"|P fact P r ^ Personality 
tiou Group have encountered retain Judgment; result! 

the three-hour written examination ■ , , 10 DB d,tf lcult to compare; the 
as the central method uf assessment. . ,uIe Process takes up a lot of staff 

Some modifications to the form of P ut one could argue that the 

examinations have been introduced ; sl,lJ jective judgment involved in 
“open book” papers; extension of m: aching _ or grading is open to -the 
1 lie three-hour time limit; fore- same criticism even though It ii 
knowledge of the questions. And in usually assumed to be somehow 
a number of cases, rhe “ great race ” l, *° l ‘ e objective aud that al- 
is now run in instalments by shift- though the time involved is greater, 
ing some of the hurdles to the sec- t' 1 ® outcome is considerably more 
and year of the course. However, helpful to the student. 


por Ihe LARGEST rang&tif , i i 

r\ ripp Mtil UKiliM • fijijci - TfiMpefi lie 

^ ! filmstrips with sound 


you mu*t !*ft IU* iffi Sllta CBNTnB BalifoaiM . . 
bo eylouriul am iWfl miu^-tw n" FACk 

nmt and JHftfip and mail i«t . " 
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A great deal has been written in 
recent years about changes in assess- 
ment although not to much avail. 
Working party after working party, 
generation after generation or stu- 
dents have retraced each other's 
steps over the now well-trodden 

f [round. But few of the debates have 
ed to changes ill conventional prac- 
tice or in rhe assumptions which 
underlie it. 

A number of universities now 
allow a proportion of course work 
to be taken into account in finals 
but this almost invariably counts 
for less rhan half the total marks 
and is usually justified as a safety 
net for examinations rhat do not 
do a particular student "justice”. 
Most of the curriculum changes 
which the Nuffield Higher Educa- 
I tiou Group have encountered retain 
the three-hour written examination 
as the central method of assessment. 

Same modifications to the form of 
examinations have been introduced : 
" open book " papers; extension of 
i lie three-hour time limit; fore- 
knowledge of the questions. Aud in 
a number of cases, rhe “ great race ” 
is now run in instalments by shift- 
ing some of the hurdles to the sec- 
ond year of the course. However, 
few institutions have moved far 
front using the examination as the 
basis for classifying their students 
or presenting results iu traditional 
forms. 

The arguments for continuing any 
long tradition are tempting and 
powerful. The ritual and machinery 
are well institutionalised r the ex- 
ternal examiners know the standard, 
and the administration is geared to 
handling the results. Expectations 
are set, met and annually confirmed. 
What is more, many a member of 
staff would argue it is the students 
themselves who really want to con- 
tinue the status quo. Students some- 
times confirm this view once they 
have successfully learnt to “ play the 
system ", 

Even so there are growing signs 
of dissatisfaction with the present 
tradition. The very nature of some 
of the more pervasive curricular in- 
novations imposes new strains pn old 
machinery. There are certain 
groups of students for whom the 
conventional examination now 
conies as an Irrelevant and inap- 
propriate jolt. 

For example, students who have 
worked largely in small groups find 
that they cannot exploit the full 
potential of tills method of learning 
if their efforts are judged solely on 
the results of conventional examina- 
tions at the end of the final year. 
Equally,, students following inde- 
pendent learning programmes, with '■ 
assessments built into the course at 
intervals, point to the absurdity of 
having to set all this work aside for 
a single "make or break” terminal 
fin« l l C1Se, i .^ lle P°Int is that examina- 
Hons^wtole testing a whole range, 
or other skills, fail to .measure the 
intellectual skill* developed over 
three years at university. 

One major function of assessment 
— to improve Joaching and learning' 
B n”w °^ en . overlooked and ' 
with, it an opportunity td give stud- 
ents a means to appraise critically 
their pWn intellectual competence 
un the assumption that intellectual 
development does not stop at gradua- 

0f Other than : 

tin ee-hour examinations may well 

value. R fireater pracdcal long-term 

:a®SM 96 Ss£rB-ss-. 

2 hiLi heir - owpco mpetence. One 

□f work 1 ° Pment of 8 8UstMne d Piece 

Negotiation of assessment between 
instance*' iVi xempli ^fov 

■as«SftSfeT! 

uk«pI Ke P 0 ,T 4 5 e,^ t e n t e,l,ently 



The difficulties of comparing and 
combining results for classification 
are sometimes seen to be a draw- 
back to the introduction of alterna- 
tive forms of assessment. Challenges 
to degree classification are age-old 


Without going over the debate 9 
few simple points can be made. 
Present practice is often justified on 


rhe grounds of public recognitiou*- 
enipioyera know what a It ,1 is 
worth— or private satisfaction— stu- 
denis like to know where they stand - 
111 relation to their peers. But there 
is remarkably little evidence that i 
student's degree class significantly 
affects his or her subsequent 
career ; indeed, many employers 
seem to set more store by persOnil 
references and to decide on subse- 
quent promotion in terms of com- 
petence in the job. 

One can equally well take issue, 
with the cluim that students want 
to be graded against their peers. 
The main concern far the majority 
is to gain a basic qualification. 

In so far as they may also wan* w 
be judged, it is more often intern* 
nf their owii intellectual potential 
than in terms of how much bettjf 1 
or worse they are than somebody 
else. Students who have experienced 
working in small group* become 
sharply aware of individual differ 
euces in competence, skills; end 
styles of learning and are accord-. 
Ingly more sceptical of the wPf 1 - 
tiou Implicit in the awards of clasu- ■ 
fled degrees — that tbeir nniljj 
dimensional qualitios can be neatly, 
and precisely summarized on a oar 
dimensional scale, •' ■- 

[There remains the argument ^] 
classification * is essential 
award of research grants. .ujvV.. 
present regulations, this Is. .undent 
ably true. But if it is 
valid reason .' far retaining ortW. . 


, grades, we might 1 question wWl™ 

■ it is justifiable to classify wWNjf 

■ for the .'soke tif the small 

tage who go 1 on to '■ past-gra au f i T> 

work. ■ : l in'e 

There seems to ba ud prhno |»'V 
rOasop ; why essays, project*. 
parforttiance in group dfcjSfjS 

should riot be assessed at dm^] 
points in lime, diognostically 
' of summarily, and results: ptes-fi* 

. in a way which, distinguishes dine ’ 
em; abilities. ..One. .afewportjjg.,, 
is often proposed, and is cu Snfl 
i adopted 1 by the Birmingham Sew' 


ties. -I , - 

But if grading is here to: 

■ say students who recognise .w» ;“S!- 
have strengths that are not meWdrej 
by examinations— let these ha. sea- 
nowledged in the way J-.- 

presented. Better still ipt us 0 ?. 
consulted ss to how. and on 
criteria results are deterinineu-. • ;■ • 

, Helen Simo^ 

t! elen St"*™ is a - 
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Mr St John-Stevas on the state of the universities 

‘We are unrepentantly 
pro-university ’ 


At 0 time when Lord Croivt her- Hunt on 
behalf of the Labour Party is suggesting poli- 
cies which would destroy the Freedom and 
autonomy of the university community, and 
Mr Jo Grimond, for the Liberals, is putting 
forward the counsel of despair of the closure 
of one or more of our universities, I am 
happy to say that the Tory Party remains 
unrepentantly and unreservedly pro-univer- 
sity. 

The universities are essential to the cul- 
tural and material progress of nur society. 
They provide us with the cultural and critical 
centres necessary to our advance as a nation. 
Like the grammar and direct grant schools, 
they benefit those who have never entered 
their doors by upholding high standards and 
ideals of’ academic excellence for the whole 
nation. 

Lord Crowther-Hunt’s proposal for man- 
power planning in higher education is utterly 
antipathetic to the ideal and to the reality 
of a university. The function of a university 
is to expand wherever possible the boun- 
daries of knowledge and information in all 
fields. Not only is knowledge pursued for its 
own sake, but also for its practical effects. 

To hive off subjects from universities to 
any other institutions in die interests of man- 
power planning, and to concentrate scarce 
resources in educational finance on every- 
thing but universities, is wrong and we reject 

Lord Crowther-Hunt can prate about " rele- 
vance " but the truth is so often that today’s 
relevance is tomorrow’s irrelevance. 

The idea of trying to attract more students 
into science and technical subjects with the 
emphasis on quantity rather than quality on 
the assumption that scientific training equips 
students better than an education in the arts 
or humanities, reveals a paucity of ideas end 
a denrth of reasoning appalling even for this 
Government, which is rapidly, thanks to us 
policies in the arts and educational fields, 
earning a reputation of being the most philis- 
tine in our long history. 

Higher education in universities must con- 
tinue to conserve our cultural heritage as 
well as to push forward the boundaries of 
knowledge. This is not a utopian picture 
of wliat>a> university. -should do; this. is wliat 
actually is. 

Universities have never had a single func- 
tion, but they have through the years carried 
particular responsibilities as centres of dis- 


interested scholarship, for ihe conservation 
and advancement of knowledge. Further, 
universities transmit knowledge to the new 
generations through that unique combination 
by which teaching is conducted by the same 
individuals who are exploring and extending 
the map of human knowledge. 

Within this framework research remains 
vital. Research for most university staff is 
a prerequisite for and corollary to their 
leaching function. 

When modern knowledge is changing sn 
quickly, teaching related to research is vital. 
It must be stressed that universities in the 
United Kingdom uniquely offer this. As a 
result, universities have made a major contri- 
bution to the wealth of this nation, and what 
we need is more of tills contribution, not less. 

The policy of the Conservative Parly on 
the universities is therefore clear. We cherish 
and esteem them as the crown of our educa- 



tional system. They have served the nation 
well : the employment by industry and com- 
merce of university graduates and the wide 


consultant function of university teachers 
is testimony to the fact that universities are 
relevant to the needs oF the outside world 
and. Indeed, are centres for advice, informa- 
tion and the practical application of ideas. 

Our universities have given us the licsi 
first degree in the world and one that can be 
achieved hi the shortest time. The wastage 
rate of students is among the lowest in the 
world-: 9 per cent as opposed to 60 per cent 
in the United States ana 40 per ceut 011 tiie 
Continent. Student troubles have been highly 
publicized but they are mild compared to 
many other countries. Over the past decades 
the universities have carried through a mas- 
sive expansion without any lowering oi 
standards. 

The country's economic difficulties have 
involved severe cuts in educational budgets, 
but universities have been singled out by 
the Labour Government for particularly harsh 
treatment. They are not merely being sub- 
jected to cuts; they find themselves at the 
wrong end of a hatchet. 

The Times Editcatioriai Suppieuicnr on July 
4 reported that: “Plans 10 cut education 
spending by at least £500m in ihe next four 
years are now helna drawn up by officials In 
the Department or Education and Science. 
. . . But If the 10 per cent limit on wage 
rises announced by Mr Healey fails to bring 
inflation under control, the education service 


Mr Norman St John-Stevas. 

cun expect an extra, short term cut of £50m 
this autumn.” 

If past experience is any tiling to go by. 
universities will have to bear the brunt of 
ibis further cut. 

Already financial cuts during the -last 
ucudeinic year have resulted in the freezing 
of the number of academic posts and a 
massive reduction in maintenance. 

The last academic year of 1974-75 with 
its reduced finance was intended to be a 
single exception during the present quin- 
quennium ; now the Government is treating industry mnke the substantial body of know- 
tlils year as a base yenr for next year Instead ] c dge and expertise which resides In the uni- 
of reverting to the original quinquennium versifies widely available. None of this scents 
provision. It is almost as if the Government t0 b e realized by the present Govcrnmont. 
Is intent nil making universities bankrupt | s Government ministers not university 
since the money they have taken aivny and dons who are living in the ivory tower, 
will take away Is committed money. Wliat we have to decide is Itow we con 

It is more than finances that arc being net the right balance between numbers and 
threatened. The Government is attacking the quality in universities. 

autonomy of universities. Yet the re is a problem. We face a period 

In the block quinquennial grant system of financial stringency. If wo restrict tutin- 
the Government has a method which has hers what do wc do about those who are 
been employed 10 the advantage of govern- disappointed? Can we perhaps make more 
ment and universities alike and through usc of the university of the air for this pur* 
which universities have preserved their auto- pose ? 

nomy and government has been protected j s there not scope for more shaving of staff 
from charges of inter ference. hud facilities between universities and poly- 

The quinquennial system also provides an technics ? Perhaps wo might even see a 
administrative system which allows the divl- change of attitude by the CNAA to the hide- 
sion of global sums between institutions on pendent university which could contribute to 
on impartial basis through the University university life without costing the taxpayer 
Grants CommiLtce. University education cun B penny, 

be planned on a time scale appropriate to j n the economic crisis which Is now engulf- 
the length and nature of degree studies with E na Britain the universities must make tliei.r 


that rising costs do 1101 erode theii fixed 
incomes. 

British universities are national ami not 
regional institutions. Their autonomy is pro- 
tected bv the block quinquennial grant system 
*- administered through the University Grams 
Committee. This must not be changed liy 
any scheme of regional administration. Any 
development in means of cooperation with 
other institutions in this country or iu the 
European Community should respect it. 

The period of massive expansion oF higher 
education is over for the moment, hut the 
universities must have the means to do their 

J ob well. Cuts in education spending should 
ic evenly distributed and universities should 
not be penalized In the Interests of other 
higher education institutions. _ 

The record of our universities Is an excel- 
lent one and must not be allowed to be 
destroyed. University teadicrs in the United 
Kingdom have fulfilled their foie with dili- 
gence and dedication. It is a poor reward 
for their achievements to discriminate against 
them so that a lecturer in a university is now 
1 paid any tiling between E6Q0 and £1,000 less 
than his equivalent in a polytechnic, not- 
: withstanding the recent pay award which lias 
‘ still to be implemented in the light of Mr 
Healey's proposals. . ... 

! The freedom of discussion and inquiry in 
1 universities must be maintained. British unt 
1 versifies are not closed institutions pursuing 
a lonely and Isolated academic trail indiffer- 
1 ent to their need for large sums of public 
1 money. ... , 

The natural links between universities and 


be planned on a time scale appropriate to j n the economic crisis wmen is now eneuir- 
the length and nature of degree studies with j n g Britain the universities must make their 
thiB system. . share of sacrifices but it must not be more 

The firmness of the quinquennial guarantor than a fair one. 

of Income has constituted a major part or — — ; — j — r: — iT~rT“ 

Us value. However, the cuts during the Edited text o] «u address op Mr St jonn- 

present quinquennium have made It iinpera- Sicmis, Opposition spokesman 011 education, 

tive that universities be assured iu future (o the Nuliotial Association of Com see wil ire 

of a proper system of supplementation so Graduates. 





David Walker profiles Dr Cyril Smith, new secretary of the SSRC 

A man able to keep the balance 


Frank N. Student— manager 


Brainchild of a world-famous cyber- 
netician and a distinguished profes- 
sor of biology, Frankenstudent 
seems destined to change the face 
of higher education in this country. 

Designed to provide student 
material more predictable and more 
amenable to discipline than his 
human counterparts, and, above all, 
more readily switched from one 
course to another to meet the teach- 
ing needs of academic staff, Fran- 
keustudent is assured of a welcome : 
in air university and polytechnic 1 , 
department* whose courses arc 
undersubscribed. And -how much 
better.. to support this all-British 

C 10 duct than .to rely on filling gaps 
y importing students from over-, 
teas [ 

lit the greatest secrecy, Franken 
student has already completed a • 
■' dry run" oh a. short course nl a 
famous Centre for management : 
studies. Although it has to be' 
recorded that he failed the course— 
2 nd. 1 shall explain about this later 
—his “ coming live “ must be rated 
an outatnndiqg su Cces s- 
Only minot ; cosmetic alteration*, 
were needed , to make' him lndtstin-' 
Ruishable from' other 1 men on the. 
same' module, all chosen: from' 
middle management - go ' ■ take " a' 


- ll r 


thijf intensive educational expert* 
eiice' - -Frankenstudent wos 1 loaded. 
Wjttt , h’ special “ management - word ; 
paejs ” : which predisposed him ta 
ttSq :;.whh ’ appropriate '.frequency,, 
; words Hke^ ^ dtructwhi gdaWotmatidri; 
orientate '-.and #, he imstjc— especially 
’! heuristic,;.- ; reigning queen of the 

- 111 . 5 * , VHPn hiNdi'si Hn Wnn. nrn. 


^ i-ftoS mart « <«t of tuff ewu-i tu. * 
•AoofcLS 

• • _ • .Cartoons by Nlusl Paljja ; 

integral: parts anu alj qeeds'p* iden- , 
rlfied needs. . : 

While "011 the course, Franken- 
student showed : increasing aware - 1 
ness of the Importance of planned 
organizational . development, leader 
behaviour; interbrgamzatiori rela- 
tionships and the. micropolitics of 
organization, although his outstand- 
ing performance was undoubtedly in 
the “integrative studies elements.” 
He Uold his own, throughout, 
ingalnst; niqh and . women who had 
substantial successful experience In 
the private and. public sector and, 
but for an unaccountable lapse in. 
Iifs project work, would have passed 
with grear credit. .. . ; 

How unfortunate .- (Indeed, if he 
Were human one might say how 
tactless) that ho chose ad the prin- 
cipal theme of his project report to 
establish, with the 'old of . graphs, 
a : close correlation between the 
spread ;i of management education 
and the decline in United Kingdom 
liiidustrial performance. r ,..' 

. Needless, to «y, ,ftll toentdty of 
this misjudged correlation: has been 
erased- from Frankenstudent’*! 
memori'. ' ' • 1 


The coining of Dr Cyril Smith to 
the Soda] Science Research Coun- 
cil as its secretary in October Is “ a 
rather clever appointment ”, accord- 
ing to one social administration 
professor. With a fine Whitehall 
sense of balance the Department of 
Education has chosen an able man 
in the prime of his academic career 
with unique experience of both the 
working of government and the poli- 
tics of the social sciences. 

Dr Smith, who is 50 this week, 
comes to the SSRC from the Civil 
Service College where he hHs been 
director of studies for sodal policy 
.and -social administration for four 
years. He is proud to call himself 
a professional sodologist, a distiric 
don endorsed by Ids fellow aca- 
demics in the field who last year 
elected him chairman < of the British 
Sodological Association. ' 

: Dr : Smith’s main Inteilectubl con’ 
cernS have been on the applied side 
of Ilia subject though not exclusively 
so. He is part of the 1950s London 
School of Economics milieu that pro- 
duced Dr A H. Halsey, Professor 
joe .Banks and others; one rif. whom 
said that a fecund influence on Dr 1 - 
Smith has been the American socio- 
logist Edward' Shils, .'himself no 
rftean theoretician. ’ '•• 

His: work, notably during i 
decade jn the department of youth 
work - at 'Manenestor' University 
during the 3960s. has largely boeu 
on the borders of social ad mlnistra 
don, social 1 policy- and Sociology. 

He < h$s stated that sociologists 
ought to do the kind of research 
that governments Plight be inter- 
estod tn'hqring done. '• ’ 

y Dv South said sympathy 
with what' Ralf Dohrendorf said at 
this ’ year's Brlpsh Sociological 
Association mooting about the need 
for a sociologist to 1 be in govern- 
ment, but it is early days yet: . 
econo mists have recently started 10 
say they have been too close to 
the decision-making process at a 



Dr Cyril Smith 

For some sociologists the key 
distinction is who decides whai 
questions should be asked, _ not 
whether the questions are empirical 
or theoretical The policy makers 
do not necessarily see al|, the., teal 

§ rob]ems, said one professor;;, who 
elievOd that Dr Smith would grasp 
very . well' the need ; to., fund 
research from. both Inside apd out- 
side government. • 

Bin while Dr Smith’s appoint- 
ment lias been enthusiastically 
received, there are doubts In some 
quarters. He Is a sociologist yet 
the ambit of the SSRC takes In 
many different social sciences. He 
Is similar to the new SSRC chair- 
man, ' Mr Derek Robinson, In that 
as 'an appointed of the Labour 
Government ha 1 , could- bd the ; tool 
of a policy of screwing down the 
financial faucet, on all rest arch 
that is not useful aiid rclnvdut jo 
the Govcmment’d’ needs. ‘ '' '! 

Fears ore vife, for example, about 
rhe SSRC’s new " research lnitmtl ve? 
hoard ” directing research' in oppo- 
site directions to scholarly sense; • 

' Dr. Smith;' said lie was ,:ttwiu‘e* 'or 
these fears. ? " We , need; a more 
conscious debq to- about ^ dirtgiame be- 


tiou between Whitehall, the SSRC 
and the universities and it Is ex- 
■ tremely important to achieve an 
overview. Not many people realnie ’ 
the euornious . amount of social 
.science work going on in govern- 
ment departments : it is not so much . 
a question of coordination for work 
in the SSRC atad government as 
getting more information on both 
sides.” 

Dr Smith’s views on opening up J 
the SSRC coincide with those of Mr 
Robinson, which augurs weU for the 
future of Lite SSRC, riven in recent 
months by a number of internal 
problems and a growing awareness, 
that it was not " getting across " to 
the academic community. 


,a The processes of the SSRC do 
need to be more open though this 
will inevitably create extra problems. 


VUiUULUito uwuqiw, WH 

cause the, problem* . have not yat 
be eh. formulated lit a wav that wul 
lield the debate. .The policy of '* re* 
sponsiveuess ” pursued by the SSRC. 
was never -. merely' responsive- -1 
would not like to : think my own 
views on this matter were sbul in 
hv nnv narticulnr Diiblic debate. 


Visibility; does not just- mean. public .. 
relations because FJR does pot buy. 
off conflict," ha said. / 

. A senior Academic ydih ividp ax- ;. 

f erionco rof th6 SSRC‘ suid that .Dr;" • 
mitli’s relationship with the chair-' 
mau would be one of ’the key tests. 

On paper thcro is a yery real 
basis' for a fruitful modus vivendj 
between the two men : both have . 
applied Interests uppermost in their 
academic life, both hove experience . 
of , government. like Mr' Robinspn, ’ 

. Dr : Smith Is a genial man. and has- 
‘ successfully got together a team 
of toachei’s rit the Civil Service Col- 
lege. '; 

Opinions differ wlithiu and outside 
-’ the < council about hnyjr much effec- 
'tWo power the. secretary, actually , 
1 lips though, Ur, Smith will dearly 
■ be ' " pn ' activist ”, He cmiiltaslzed 
■ however' that .qs a. job, It bed: no - 
real -traditions and there was .< no 
clear typing of the kind . 01 . per- ;• 
son ifc requirod. . . >. 

Dr Smith looks' ve^y much like 1 ( 
the kind of man the ago requires , 
in his ability .to balance , the needs', 
of' government, and .the academic. ! 

• community. His Hirst task will be-. - 
. to uhiangle rihat ; One member ? of- ■ • 
•••' the SSRC's . 'staff euphemistloqUy ; 

called tho knots lit. its aditoritara- 
: tlon. Despite ■ that, they are lpok-’ 
ine forward to a period -of sbltmd,- 


r 


Uk 
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Eric Hewton discusses the Nuffield report, “Supporting Teaching for a Change 

How the art of seduction could 
improve university teaching 
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A Iol or people these days are say- 
ing that teaching in universities is 
nut what i'l should be. It should lie 
improved lo help the learner, say 
the educationalists (not themselves 
noted for their teaching prowess i. ii 
should be improved, says the mini- 
ster, to increase cost-effectiveness 
mu! thereby help the economy. It 
must he improved, say the students, 
bemuse we know that it can be done 
better. 

- If tit wliat - does improvement 

mean ? Teaching is like the subtle 
nrr of seduction: motivation is the 
key. The battle is more- than half 
won when the teacher lias .stimula- 
ted the learner to learn. Might it 
not he sensible 10 extend t hist- not inn 
tu i lie improvement of teaching, ami 
id usk of the academic wli.it makes 
him want Lo leant more about teach- 
ing ? 

The Nuffield Group for Research 
and 1 11 mi vat ion in Higher l-’il neat ion 
lias attempted to tense out the 
answers to this question in a recent 
study of forms of sunnun for teach- 
ing develop me ms. The message in 
ihcir report is clear. Hi forts tu im- 
prove t eliciting Ihrmigli the pro vi- 
sion of media and consultancy ser- 
vices, ilirmigh training, or financial 
Inducement, have disappointed ex- 
pectation largely because they have 
not been understood by, or hind the 
backing of those they were meant to 
help. The necessary motivation has 
been dubious of, or impervious to, 
the value nf what it ns been offered 
them. 

few television and audiovisual 
services have in the event been out- 
standingly' successful. Optimistically, 
they claimed at first that they could 
improve teaching and reduce its 
cost. However, many participating 
teachers were disappointed : neither 1 
advantage was realized despite the 
extra' work thcy-jliqd co put in. 1 
.Those responsible for running ' 
such services have beguhto acknow- 


usually make this clear. 


nected. The present links between 


I'ffom have admittedly been diem are tenuous indeed, and 


made by a few ins rim tin ns in urgently need to be strengthened, 

reward outstanding contributions to How can this closer articulation 
leaching ill rough promotion, flow- be brought about ? Even if there 
ever, it is one thing to legislate for is no single or ideal solution, it 
t his in an employment contract and would seem sensible that overall 
quire utiothcr to operate a system responsibility for educational deve- 
which makes h work in practice. I op meat should be placed wirli r 
M any Academics would doubt group which has the full backing of 
whether it is possible to assess t lie senate, and thus symbolizes the 
originality mid excellence in tench- degree of importance attached to 
ing. teaching and learning by the inxti- 

Tltc use of questionnaires— one of union as a whole, 
the methods often advocated— tends A committee of senuto might be 

to alienate both teachers and stu- created with explicit responsibility 
dents. There arc other nossi billies, far deciding pdlicy about staff de- 
but these have so far been given yclopment ; stimulating and review- 
scam attention: for instance, notice htg departmental plans for teacher 
t'liiiJd he taken of publications in assessment and reward ; working on 
educational journals : the develop- university-wide schemes for teaching 


mem of course materials ; pai ticipn 
[ion in collaborative teaching pro 


improvements; and coordinating the 
various centres, units and services 


jecis, course teams or study visits ; concerned with helping teachers, 
work on relevant working parties Alternatively, or in addition, a 
or committees ; contributions to academic might be given 

conferences on teaching topics: specific responsibility for promoting 
supervision of postgraduate work < i ,ew thinking about teaching and 
on educational themes ; and appeals '“'/V*!? in the university ; and be 


to external or internal referees. 


enabled to provide earmarked 
resources to stimulate curriculum 


Promotion hnnn.-mni nt ii m o» resources io sumuiaic curriculum 

i,«-r,?ol°«r «r,! t ". “,il l n»K ,z d ™ "hkhb 

vat lug factor for teachers. There is ‘ d expen mental 


they claimed at first that they could considerable reward to be had front ^ffor^ivould It seem unreasonable 
Improve teaching and reduce its JJ ® ne * Jj» b - O"* to propose that formal periodic 

cost. However, many participating i* doing it well, and knowing that rev iews of teaching activities should 
teachers were disappointed : neither s effoi ts are valued by others, become a rtbrmal part of university 
advantage was realized despite the * el , al "»e moment, liu Ie seems to lffe . Tins sort of review conducted 
exufa- work- they Tigd to. put HI. be done to- increase the job-sadr- . by groups within schools or depart- 
.Those responsible for running Action oE an academic's teaching meut* could include questions about 
such fedrviiai have boguVt.tp acknow- a«Jvl(les. . ' : basic aims and the quality of teach- 

ledge the difficulties : and many of The extra work which a teacher ing provision. The outcome could 
them now attempt to identify the puts Into the improvement of leach- beeptne an Integral part of the uni- 
rtal interests of the teacher by look- ing is seldom properly recognized varsity's planning process and 
Ing more closely at the day-to-day by his colleagues. Additional time could contribute towards the nego- 
5®fi C i « 8 ,? nd |enrni "8; resources are rarely made avail- tiation of budgetary allocations, 
fbe results of this client-centred able and the teacher who persists Such reviews might encourage 

approach have on the whole been despite the general apathy of his schools and departments to accept 
Cn 0 ..£ r ° Q 8- . peers and seniors is often seen as greater responsibility for the deve]- 

aorne unners ine s nave appointed an embarrassment rather , than, an opment of their own teaching; and 
10 tea* asset to hie department. the onus which now falls upon them 

ivSSi i? fifcH - *? 1 : They WJiy every academic should be for , probationary supervision and 
VmSmtrc ?k CU * t 2i ^ **P e« ted tu give his time to re- ti-airtlng should act as a further 

search, administration and teaching, ^linuluj. ■ - 

their expertise. Educational tech- usually • in that’ order, remains *a Students, too, can provide a 

nolop has ckaratterUticaiUy ten- puzzle, to many enthusiastic tea- powerful force for the improvement 

.ssM ! *tsf '"'asSEiisr ■■ 

«LSS£3? *■* 


puts Into the improvement of leach- beeptne an Integral part of the tmi- 
! n * 1 M seldom properly recognized varsity's planning process and 
by his colleagues. Additional time could contribute towards the nego- 
and resources are rarely made avail- tiation of budgetary allocations, 
able and the teacher who persists Such reviews might encourage 
despite the general apathy of his schools and departments to accept 
peers and seniors is often seen as greater responsibility for the deve]- 
an embarrassment rather than an opment of their own teaching ; and 


asset to his department. 

Why every academic should be f° r probationary- supervision and 
expected to give his time to re- " u ' a * rt ‘ D * act as a further 

search, administration and teaching, " ’ 

usually in that 1 order, remains a Students, too, can provide a 
puzzle, to many enthusiastic tea- powerful force for the Improvement 
chers. In most activities, other than of 5 ou «“- - They are the consumers 
education, ' some . specialization. Bm ! th ? se departments which have 
according to Interests and expertise * eriou » l 7 consulted them have not 
Is encouraged, especially Jf .it con- ' ■ tJLi , . 

tributes fo the needs’ of the organize- between the departments 

tion. Vet those academics who have a " d c ®? tr “ l J un i ts can be * ff ?cltve1y 
decided to give more attention to s ^ en B th ened by short, nenod ex- 
their teaching th.an their research chan * es ° u e as a number of unj- 
freely admit that they have token. have alr ® ad y demonstrated 

a biaf career risk. This. |s one step on die road tb 

Only a sintll minority 'of urtiversl. cre J aling opportunities for a campus- 
ties have so Far ^■^iTnEhw Wlde exchange, of Ideas and experi- 
CSUSm «i®f^il n, aSLSv f u « . 2 {» »«thlng issues, of a kind, 
prombta attention to coaching by !^.nuVc n C ^ ^ bere ^ at present llttle 
deoartmeatv and 1 ’ P ro Y ls, P n Q<* encouragement; 

special needs of pew developments, cutbacks’ • lUiJo^Ted ^t^ 11 

Rjllce' lo°!?f , f°nlS b,t j U uiualfy ’« SmobniS. pirZT. 

hK cally cKrivVd T deparra eiitK Itr P fl * a T. cue t M evar for 
chairmen are seldom MllS S U , nive . rs[ues 10 look outward, rather 
jSS apS tlTthei? ti,an fw owortunitie fi( to en- 

present reqiureniants.. There is little courage better teaching. The sharing 
Inc mi five ’of’, opportunity for iihem | ,°. •.®? 0Ur ?V and .expertise, including 
■lo argue (or admtional 'rgwuixlei.qr : -Ti^iS?^? ,:l ^ ^och* 

nUinbar of tyhoni take Qujt ln the long tdrm ' there 
• SSSt 1 from thebaldconcIuiQu cha” 


the onus which now falls upon diem 


lictdar, difficulties, educational tich-. 

nOlofiy had little of prattioal Value . 
to offer. ‘ Tha conaultants ill theb- 
turn have now been obliged to 
reek, common ground with' aCade- - 
sues. 

Tbo common, grodud Is most 
appropriately (and in retrospect 
yety obviously) ,r the cotIrse ,, . Here 
ion sul rants , can be useful' wnrklhg 
W]th M individuals or groups in . a 
detailed and down-to-earth way on 
matters of course design, on.dlfticiil- 
ties, tuis ing from laboratory work or 
tutorials, , op on Jprpblemi of assess- 
mpnt or, eVoluattdn. . 

t , al : there Jjave boSii ;some - 
CS?? 81, But rprogres* hai 
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irelning might he)p to . V open their 

f this. ¥atos questions : 

•. shouia be .trained, wheti, : by ; 

in ft'itd hoiv.?' ;’ v • •, • 

■.'■i'ffa ; P.royialon .vol ^"induction.' 
routes *1 Cor now teachers ig' now 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Decisive newts point to 
a formula that 
predicts human behaviour 
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twn nr three terms, analysing prnb- blems: the motivation of teachers 
Ivins associated with their own nr. and departments, anil the provision 
cadi iitlicr's courses, and putting of the right facilities. Whatever 
forward and developing possible means are actually used to tackle 
solutions. both, one thing is clear. Unless the 

The working philosophy and academic community as a whole 

ussumpiious of many departments wants to Improve teaching, by and 
reveal one major reason why the large teaching will not be unproved 
improvement of teaching is not Isolated units or committees will 
generally regarded as important : not get far. Furthermore, the use 

academics are valued primarily in of media, consultant support, train 
rerms of their research. Criteria for ing, rewards, and the allocation of 
tenure mul promotion decisions resources are all closely intercon 


niWjj and thflj > 


i he .realities of. teaching; they usu^ 
ally appwjVt? only a small proper- 
tion- of teachers. Mora ; recently 
i perlHHU . -With au . fcy« ■in. the ’ very 
high motivation to which 1 it uderiL 


p nuj ecu ; . se«n ttf IgiVo rlsejv^, train- 
ing has Tended ta bo coocejv^d in 
more active hnd paj^elpaHpKtems 
mid ! has 1 peen organized Through;, 
workshops rather thah JectUwli. and 

trmiliflrs. I ■ -• ■■ 1 ’ 


LegcDtng; aeveiopmaut ^und'VJn ^ Provision Iri 16 different 
' lt 10 PT 0vidfl JSfttSaft-^W-bo. available fron 

: ad . d i^7 a U eraohnu of .mon^y to. • jhfl Auff ield Foundation (price. 5 0n 
;ei|tible individual teachers or depart*.- ‘ Q w 

nieD%t'fl, J^nhcli: fUiioVativa deve-, L.-t L '• l ” ' 
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Conventional Ideas of liow animals 
— including man — make decisions 
may have to be revised drastically 
if new findings by the Auiimd 
Behaviour Research Group at 
Oxford University prove correct. 

Their research is ar present con- 
fined to decision-making in newts, 
sticklebacks, great tits and herring 
gulls, but Dr D. J. Me Turin ud, who 
directs the group, believes iliut 
eventually their results will be 
applied to man — and might have 
powerful consequences where 
financial decisions m-e concerned. 

Research on liuimm decision- 
making is a growth point but it is 
chiefly curried out by econo mists 
and social scientists ; Dr McFarland 
claims the social science approach 
begins with the assumption that 
man behaves as a rutionnl economic 
being. He says : '* We are not pre- 
pared to believe that inun has vet 
gone all the way in the process 
of evolution.” 

The Animal Behaviour Research 
Group is very new. It was estab- 
lished last October through the 
fusion of two research teams. Di- 
McFarland's experimental psycholo- 
gists— an interdisciplinary team of 
zoologists, mathematicians and 
psychologists — and the animal 
behaviour group of the eminent 
ethologist Professor Nikolaas Tin- 
bergen. Professor Tinbergen retired 
last year although he still retains 
a room in the department and 
continues with his work on adaptive 
radiation. 

The new group has only three 
established staff Dr McFarland and 
Dr Richard Dawkins and Dr Marian 
Dawkins, but there' are some 30 
research fellows, research students 
and research assistants in the ream. 
Jt has already built up a high repu- 
tation ; John Krebs, son of Sir Hans 
Krebs, the distinguished biochemist, 
gave up a tenured post In the 
University of Wales to work as a 
research fellow on bird song and 
foraging behaviour with the group. 

Like all research groups in 
Oxford, the team is suffering from 
lack of finance— Dr McFarland 
says it would be doing twice as 
much work, especially overseas, 
if funds were available, bm the 
existing programmes are supported 
b y the Science Research Council, 
the Medical Research Council and 
the Natural Environment Research 
Council. 

The Oxford group is, on the 
theoretical side, essentially con- 
cerned with a systems approach lo 
decision making in animals, as Dr 
McFarland put it: “ Discovering 
how animals aro designed by nature 
to spend their time in tile most 
useful way— or if you object to the 
word ' useful * — maximizing Dnr- 
"Mft- fitness, lt is a multi- 
disciplinary study Involving 
zoologists, laboratory experimental- 
ists and mathematicians.” 

Animals make decisions chiefly 
about the use of resources, accord- 
ing to, Dr McFarland, and -they do 
this according to sets of rules. If 
these rules could be uncovered aud 
understood, tile conclusions . might 
be of use to man. : . • . 

, He argues, for example, that 
much decision making is based in 
the design of au animal rather than 


hi i process requiring intelligenci 
If llm is accepted it should b e 

s,b,e r .° lle . l ‘. v f a mathemsriS 

expression which could be userf 
predict animal behaviour given 
fixed set of circumstances, 

form* oT?l£. l ° “ " C " * 

Dr McFarland says his group hat 
now produced uti early version o 
such n formula and the results win 
he published shortly in ih e i me ! 
national ecological journal American 

He explains iliat most animal 
decisions are bused on a form of 
c hi, i -benefit analysis; the animal 
undertakes the kind of behaviour 
which gives it the most benefit 
from the least input of energy 
Such behaviour is a design feature 
resulting from the animal’s evolu- 
tionary history, rather tliuii a cogni- 
live development. 

One early result of Or Mt. 
lur la lid's work is the finding that 
decision-making is not a comped- 
live process but a time-shaved pro- 
cess. Conventionally, animal* haw 
hecn expected to make decisions to 
undertake various activities— feed- 
ing, establishing territorial boun- 
daries, mating — according . io 
competing instincts. When the uiie 
to mute becomes stronger than tnr 
urge to feed, the animal will in- 
dulge in sexual behaviour and vice- 
versa. 

According to Dr McFarland ai 
any one time thero may be a single 
major behavioural directive— say, 
nest building and maintenance, but 
during the same time orher activi- 
ties must be .performed: courting. or 
foraging for food. 

Time for these activities is shared 
with time token for the major acti- 
vity in rather the same way that 
a lurge computer system shares out 
real time between all the various 
tasks assigned to it. The animal, 
however, allows a very specific 
amount of lime for these subsidiary 
tasks. If prevented from carrying 
them out it will return to the main 
tusk as though it had actually per : 
formed Its subsidiary duty. 

Dr McFarland illustrates dlls by 
considering a lecturer who Inevit-, 
ably spends five minutes telling 1 
joke during his lecture. Tf 'fere 
vented from telliug Ids Joke by soolf 
mishap which fills the whole uve 
minutes, he will not take lime h'# 
on to tell it. * 

There are probably no otn*f. 
groups In the world carrying om - 
research exuctly like the Oxford 
team and in fact fow groups have 
access to the kind of field condi 
lions with which they are favoured 
— there Is, for example, the herring, 
gull colony to which rrofesim 1 Tifr 
bergen devoted 20 years of resptroj-i. 

Dr McParlund is clearly excited 
about the possibilities in Ins M> r * 
although he remains modest aagm 
their inmiatUuto applicability..*® 
Iiuniun problems, “Nobody; is. 
to pick this up mid take ,it W. 
United Nations and SHy: MM** 
usd this formula everything Is 8® ,n »: 
to be ail right V* . ■ . . 

Nevertheless, his data is altMoy-- 
sufficiently impressive to suggtj 
that economic analysts could W- . 
improve their predictions ' using ■ 
litile basic biological knowledge- 
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Guy Neave discusses the implications of a ‘manpower-planning’ approach to higher education 

No instant cures in the new dogma 


It was customary in France of tne 
seventeenth century to ask relapsed 
heretics whether they preferred 
prison, mines or 11 noisome galleys " 
as price of their continued obduracy. 
However bizarre the penalties, they 
were meted out in the belief that, 
if they did not secure salvation for 
the relapsed and the damned, they 
nevertheless had the Inestimable 
advantage of eliminating heresy and 
securing the stability of the state. 

Much of today's debate on higher 
education could be illustrated in 
similar terms. Indeed higher educa- 
tion seems to share the exquisite 
dilemma of thinking itself orthodox 
but being accused of heresy. Alas, 
its orthodoxy clings bo the old reli- 
gion of Robbins and student choice 
rather than the new rigours of 
“ manpower->planning ” — positive or 
otherwise— as enunciated in the 
Gospel according to Lord Crowther 
Hunt. 

Now one indispensable condition 
of setting up a novel creed, 
especially if you want to convert the 
old believers to seeing the error of 
their ways, is that you have, first, 
the apparatus to do it; and, second, 
that yon aro clear about the finer 
points and repercussions of the new 
dogma and doctrine. 

Nobody expects the Spanish 
Inquisition lo be bereft of its 
Jesuits. But having had the first 
taste of forccable conversion to the 
twin doctrines of “national 
interest ” and manpower-planning, 
this seems to be precisely the situ- 
ation that is emerging, 

Liki- most radical reforms, the 
notion of ** positive ” manpower- 
planning in higher education as the 
keystone- of the ' Government's 
future policy remains obscure, both 
as regards its assumptions and its 
repercussions in the higher and the 
secondary sector. Or if not obscure, 
then at least coy about what is 
required. 

It is one thiug to suggest, as the 
Minister of State did in his Scot- 
bnrorigli speeclrin May, that 
we need to do what we can to 
advise young people— when they 
make their future career decisions 


—how best they might match their 
talents to the nation's needs”, it is 
another to create the means by 
which that target may be attained. 

If one takes Tils proposals at their 
face value then the type of reforms, 
both pedagogic ana Institutional, 
necessary for carrying out this 
policy are so far-reaching that they 
constitute what is perhaps the most 
radical — and best disguised— pro- 
gramme for change presented since 
the 1944 Education Act. 

Whether a “ manpower-planning " 
approach on its own, without 
concomitant educational and root- 
and-branch administrative change 
to accompany it, is capable of 
achieving anything significant is 
somewhat doubtful. What primitive 
and timid efforts have been made 
in this direction have proved them- 
selves woefully inadequate. 

The boom and slump rhythm in 
the teacher supply area might to 
some appear to uo a crisis of capi- 
talism extended to the classroom. 
To others it is more reminiscent 
of the Marxian economic theories 
of Duck Soup not Das /Capita/. 

As for what prsscs as r< man- 
power” planning in medicine, that 
is perhaps a delicate way of de- 
scribing one of the most effective 
restrictive practices yet known. The 
number of students in medical 
faculties follows the needs of the 
medical profession, not generally of 
the community at large. 

But if the laisser fairc model of 
educational development has failed, 
as the Minister suggested— and few 
would disagree with him — what are 
the reforms that will assure some 
degree of success for the hucrvcn- 
tinnalist model he proposes to sub- 
stitute ? 

In most spheres to which “ man- 

C owcr-plaitning " is applied, two 
uslc dements are required — pre- 
dictability olid adaptability. The 
first to match the supply of quali- 
fied labour to the labour market, 
the second to be able to shift those 
skill/ across into the growth areas 
of the' economy when' the need 
arises. 

The problem with the current -re- 
lationship between secondary and 


higher education is that while it 
might have the first, it does not 
have the second. As exercised, our 
curriculum and subject choice pul- 
terns in school are highly predict- 
able, and decisions are taken far, 
far too early. 

The future scientist specializing 
at 14 years of age is scarcely cred- 
ible even outside a caste system. In 
short, adaptability (aud even, as my 
own researches have shown, student 
wishes) has been sacrificed tu pre- 
dictability. 

On the other hand, if we go to 
the other extreme and place the 


emphasis upon flexibility alone, 
then predicting future demand aiid 
the areas it Is likely to fall. be- 


comes a yet more hazardous exor- 
cise, even within the limited con- 
fines of the present IS per cent of 
the age group entering nighcr edu- 
cation. 

The only way to moet both sides 
of the " manpower-planning ” equa- 
tion is by creating a common or 
compulsory core course right up 
to post-secondary education. Effec- 
tively it is only under such n prior 
condition that school leavers, at 
any level, will best be able to inotcli 
their talents to tho nation's nedds, 
that is, by keeping their options 
open across the arts/science divide. 

Attempts lo build a “ general 1st " 
approach to the education of 16 in 
19-year-olds have, of course, per- 
meated the myriad proposals for 
curriculum reform that littered the 
working papers of the Schools Coun- 
cil like neap9 of the slain in the 
aftermath of battle. The question is 
whether we can afford to continue 
an early specialization, whose 
origins are to be found in the das-, 
sics curriculum of the public 
schools in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

It is possible that planning fnr 
the 11 positive manpower approach ’’ 
envisages none of these proposals. 
What would be the consequences 
for secondary and higher education ? 
Aud how indispensable is a core 
secondary school curriculum to the 
whole reform? 


Let us suppose that “ Flexibility" 
Is in be confined merely to those 
who go to higher education. The 
rj.sk of making “ flexibility ” exclu- 
sive to the top 15 per cent is Lwu- 
fold. First, at a time when all 
types of talent aud ability are re- 
quired, can we define sufficiently 
adequately the type of ability that 
will he required in, say, five years' 
time? Can wc therefore be correct 
in excluding those abilities that are 
not thought to be role vatu over that 
time span from the chance of bene- 
fiting from post secondary educa- 
tion ? 

Secondly, 15 per cent of the age 
group in higher education may result 
in grotesque seif- congratulation by 
Ihe Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, but it is a small pro- 
portion of the work force. 

Unless we are going to create an 
education system, secondary and 
post-secondary, based on the distinc- 
tion between the “ flexible ” and tite 
“ non-ELexible " — a kind of mnn- 
power-pl a liner's version of bipartite 
secondary education — then reform 
must begin at secondary school. 
Without such reform there is the 
real possibility that the measures 
contemplated for the post-secondary 
sector — universities, colleges of fur- 
liter education and poly tecli tiles— 
will remain stillborn. 

However, let us suppose that a 
weak-kneed English compromise is 
reached und that “ flexibility ” is fm 
one reason or another to be con 
fined to the top 15 per cent. In uddi 
tion to the cuts aud the raising 
of the student: staff ratio, post- 
secondary education will need co 
undertake a further task over and 
above the matching of the indivi 
dual’s skills and predilections to the 
** national interest 

lt will also have to re-educate 
or, alternatively, '* de-apecializo '* 
school leavers. Fost-secoudary edu- 
cation will have an additional task 
of assuming the full burden of edu- 
cational and economic change, and 
ui undoing the distortions in the 
secondary sector that impede “ flexi- 
bility " 




mm 


This is an immense programme. It 
is all the more difficult because the 
teaching body at all levels — school, 
college end university — has been 
used to the idea that ability de- 
mands specialization as price of its 
licvclopmont. Early specialization, 
not flagellation, is the English vice. 

Nuturnily it is possiblo that what 
is meant by *' positive munpower 
H limning” reflects not so much a 
programme fnr future action — • 
though inaction is, lit the long run 
likely to prove far more expensive — 
as merely au administrative state of 
mind, a way of viewing the educa- 
tional world and justifying the light- 
ening nf purses, paunches und 
research grants. 

IE there is one lesson to he learnt 
from the unremitting application of 
such an approach to education how- 
ever, It is that without the reform 
to realise it, "munpower planning” 
methods on their own are no recipe 
for instant times. 


The author is a research fellow in 
the Centre for Erfm.'tittonai Socio- 
loui* at Edinburgh University. 


approach to science into the polytechnics 


~~ ■ . 1 ^ put on courses that- tended ito be 

Michael Worboys discusses 
thegrowth of 'science 


the growth of ' science . gener j Mrecmeilt „ 
and society 1 courses in jgfc Si 

polytechnics, and some SSSMftiWeJTSl! 

of the problems that ■teffltKJSrS 3 $SZ 

linvri hppn pnrnnnfpTPrf ’ .. ate to the students' main courses of 

nave oeen encoqnierea ltudy , lt WHS considered bv both 

' — ■~r ~ l t-r^- student and teacher alike to be irre- 

Most '' science " aiid ' engineering levant. 

courses In polytechnics 'bake, in Liberal studies teaching assumed 
recent years, come to ' include fhc existence of certain deficiencies 
** science and society " and “ tech- * n conventional technical education, 
uology and society" courses as part hut it sought only to compensate for 
of their curriculum, almost all of these, not as would seem more 
which have developed .from appropriate, to articulate and make 
“ general " or “ liberal ” studies students _ aware of the perceived 
programmes. deficiencies. .... 

TtiP irvnirvr nmhlpm* „nw fprinp For _ most, the deficiencies were 


programmes. 
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oology become an integral part of er over tfe year/ mltny liberal 
Hience and engineering curricula. studtcs tea cbers, especially ' those 
. The supposed dichotomy between specializing . in service work , to 
‘ liberal education and technical science faculties arid those vfho were, 
education ” has beon a live Issue in former scientists 1 and' engineers, 
Britain for over a century. TecHni- ,-ealived these failures and began io 
cal education has- always been seen ‘develop t&dchlhg in sbclnl studies of 
by «s critics « be lacking « . " lib - 1 Vcience arid technology. . ' 

*Tai or *•: humanist “ element* .. 1 initially they were not helped 

d Whitt "this li&d,,c(fino tomednin . rite guidelines 0° liberal Studies, 
the 'late 1956s was, crystallized iji Overall policy on liberal studios in 
the Ministry of Education^ Circular . polytechnic- institutions has been 


suggested' that all kudeftts taking ;,this has come to; be i tne Loitnoi.ior. 
science and technology. ' In non-uni- ■_ National Academic Awards, although . 
verity .sectors' pf.htghqr oducaho/f j : r eghnalOs respdnslble for; Higher, 
shouldtakesaina fdrni ; Of rtbri“ythra* J NatIoiial Diploma and; Iiigber 


*me l M splfithal hnd 1 Jiiinjati -• CNAA polity, laid down iq lBQ4, 
; yalues.'*, ^ -J stared merely.. All courses 

. ;.Th^;:ob]acdvias Wera luiually ifaqii . must itjclnde.Bjudios vthjpk fa ww- 
by :coiU*es.ruti by -a liberal- stu djos plemcnring.dna cquti'asung.wiui. the 
<j, deparmiciijt whicn,i6rvicedalltlie main subject studied -will, help pro 


social and economic problems, in 
practice usually meant siudeu ts 
were introduced to problems , in 
sociology or problems in economics. 
The question of relevance and re-., 
latedttess remained. 

This type of problem, and indeed 
the whole status of liberal studies, 
was made worse by the designation 
of the polytechnics, and the subse- 
quent growth of separate arts and 
social science faculties os disciplin- 
ary-based departments. 

Most of these departments evolved 
from liberal studies service depart- 
ments and it Is often amongst staff 
in these new departments that the 
liberal studies concept is most dis- 
credited. This attitude is in part a 
reaction to (heir former subsidiary 
status and in part to a new preoccu 
pa tion with their own disciplinary 
based courses. 

For those liberal studies staff who 
remain committed to the reform of 
science bhd engineering courses/ 
these changes, which - occurred 
around 1970, presented ft ' roUch , 
weaker Institutions) positibn. 'How- 
ever, this has been compensated by 
other, more favourable develop 
ments. • 

First, there has emerged a wide- 
spread and growing' interest in the 
social dimensions of science and. 
technology. - This interest ranges 
from science arid technology policy 
and environmental problems,; to', the.; 
new perspectives. In history. ■ and' 
sociology of science. ...' 

Secqndlyi in 1971 the CNAA ye- 
formulated their regulations oq lib- 
eral studies,, stating ' that, all tlieir 
Courses should “attempt, to. satisfy 
tho ’ following limited educational 
aims -j . . to make tqo Student aware 
of the , limitations' qf ills disciplines 
and their methods arid' to provide 1 
. bp nor trinities £o( him' to .understand, 
make, and crltlcizej value judgments 
. . i to give, the student an under-. 
..staudihg of i the ; significance pf 
science, tcchnologyp economics end. 
sociological i factors:.' In modern 1 
society;,. 1 . 

Many people have interpreted this 
: part of the CNAA regulations, re- 
affirmed in . June 1974, to be a 
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ing courses. Indeed, a few polytech- 
nics, often those where arts and 
social science courses' were sjow to 1 
develop, have made substantial cur- 
riculum innovations • in this direc- 
tion ; for example, fhe V science and 
society" group at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and the " modem sciences *• 
group at North-East London. 

However, in most polytechnics an 
inconclusive battle is still being 
fought to have social studies of 
science and technology accepted as 
an Important part of science and 
engineering curricula. 

Problems arise because the force 
for chahge is coming from outside 
the science and engineering depart- 
ments themselves, in other words 
from' a previously subordinate sub- 
ject area. Furthermore, any 'Change 
of broadening of established sub- 
jects encounters the problem that 
not only do these moves atrempt to 
redefine- what counts as a science 
and engineering education, but ulti- 
mately they Challenge the hegeniouy- 
of ■ conventional' disciplines arid 
hence of - professional Interests. ■/ 

The acttial content of social stu- 
dies of science and technology tea- 
ching in polytechnics has responded 
to a number of forces mid - objec- 
tives, and these are reflected in 
. five conceptions of the subject. 

. On many courses .social, studies of 
science . and technology are taught 
as a /nimqit/sm, the history and cul- 
tural role of . science and technology 
being emphasized. This conception 
, Is . closest to' the old . liberal studies 
concept aiid bears mnny of its defl • 
. ciqucies, pit hough;, in a pumber of 
. instances. tills Conception is success- .. 
fully taught: . pn arts and sqciril 
science courses. . 

In . - other coricaptions a, more 1 
explicit relntlotiship to .scleiicd .and 
- engineering , . couraps , hits been 
sought •• A nurnher of courses stress 
the notion. ,'Af social fesfioHstbility. 

-. that; is, , of : tffriwins • obt the .. social.' 
arid problems . ■ of moderi* 

science ;nmV, technology.. . 

'• ‘The - Cpunnl of Erigineorinp 
lustjtutiqris, regulations for the 
“ origin cor In society " course 
embody this conception, although in 
practice this ' course : often ' tends 


dent scientists and engineers to 
have formal acquaintance with 'cer- 
tain " business and industrial skills ” 
tb iqakc therii more effective age fits 
in a technological society, and per- 
haps to widen their employment' 
horizons and prospects. 

In some situations, especially 
where historians pf science, histor- 
ians of , technology and philosophers 
of science were employed by fornier 
liberal. studies departments, it Is riot 
unusual to fluid an academic concep- 
tion of social studies of science and 
technology, directly modelled on 
professionalized academic . discip- 
lines like history and philosophy of 
science. • f 

In each of the above cases, - 
social Studies of science arid tech- 
nology are seen as an addition to/ 
the conventional curriculum .which i. 


will supplement arid extend; its > 
content. Most broader, science arid 
engineering .qpurf&i are - developing T 


in this, way, of ted as a 'response, to.: 
declining student- nufnbqrs. . : ;.<■ ! 

The final cohceptlpri attempts to 
bo beyond those discussed above 
by maldiig social studied of science, 
□nd technology, an integral and 
reflexiue part of the course. This 
conception not only seeks to infdvm 
students of different interpretations 
of science and technology and their 
social relations, but also seeks to 
.relate these perspectives to ; tho 
social process Of technical otlttca-- 
tion, pud 'the social roles of schm-‘ 
lists and engineers: 

Social - studios of-, science and - 
technology ere well represented iti 
polytechnics, arid; could, be destined - 
to play ait important part in V the 
fiituro ^ develapmont of polytechnic, 
education.. It • would seem that 


teaching and research iti this 'area 
is nartlculorly ; appropriate to . ihe 
distinctive ; type ,of riaueptiori - poly-. 


technics, endeavdur to provide. ,. : n.i 
Fuichermore, given the poly.-, 
'technics' special concerri with die. 


i iitcr-relation ship.-, between scionce, 
technology, iputistry aud society* 
social studies of. science arid teep-. 


uology could fulfil a cen.tr nj mediat- 
ing -rolej wlth'respect to. these wider 
social, ihterests. r. «.i ■ 
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An escape from male pressures 


. from Angela Srcut 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
In the lute 1960s, single-sux colleges, 
for both financial and social reasons, 
were caught up in a coeducation 
race. As more traditional nlumni 
bemoaned the decline of old- 
fashioned education, many universi- 
ties changed their statutes to admit 


suuleiiK of the opposite sex. Yet 


v i •, 


r i 


i • . 
■*. ): 


W i 5/ : ; 
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hardly was tile coeducation boom in 
full swing, than the women's move- 
ment roussorted the value of all- 
female colleges. As a result, 
women's colleges have experienced 
a revival in r lie Insr few years mid 
the trend inwards coeducation has 
buen halted. 

Many colleges made the decision 
to go coeducational before the full 
brunt of the women's movement hud 
been felt. Because it took a few 
years to organize the changeover, 
some campuses have begun to func- 
tion cucditcntinnnliy only in the Inst 
couple of years when the idea 
already seemed passe. 

Vassal- College, one of the most 
famous women's colleges, whose 
alumni include Mrs Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onnssis, has encountered some 
iiiiHitticipnted problems since it 
began to admit men. One of its 
main difficulties is recruiting 
enough men of high academic 
quality. It had originally planned 
to increase its enrolment mini 1.55U 
women to 2,400 students evenly 
divided between men and women. 
However, current enrolment figures 
are 2,200 students, of which less 
-than one third are males. 

The men's colleges that decided 
to admit women nave been doing 
better than the all-female colleges 
that have gone coeducational. Dart- 
mouth College, which began to 
admit women two years ago, has 
managed to. increase its student 
body while beeping the male/ female 
ratio at 10:1, Princeton went co- 
educational four years ago and ex- 
perienced relatively few problems, 
with a current male/female ratio 
of 2.5:1, . . 

. Yale University, which began, to 
take women in 1368, admitted Lt4 
first. * sex-blind class this year. 

< Harvard, which . has ' always had 
Radcliife College aa Its female 



Wellesley College : new focus for women's rights. 


dent Colleges and Universities, 43 
per cent of those surveyed reported 
un increase in freshmen enrolment. 

Women’s colleges have managed 
to reverse the trend against them 
by modernizing their curriculn and 
attracting a different .calibre of 
.student. Many colleges have begun 
la stress the career-training com- 
ponent of their programmes and 
lie 


r pre _ 

have de-einphnsized the liberal arts 
elements of the traditional "female 


lizes in the education of women 
draws the support of these women.” 
In 1971, however, virtually the 
entire faculty of Wellesley favoured 
coeducation. They based their argu- 
ments on tho inevitability Lhat the 
female graduate would have to 
compete in the male world. The 
trustees of WellesUjy disagreed, and 
they voted to retain Wellesley as a 


Applications are up 13 per cent 
mid Smith Inis just completed a 
successful $45m capital drive in 
which its alumnae do not seem 
to have been affected by the 
recession. Smith bus recently been 
in the news because for the first 
time in its 100-yenr history, it lias 
chosen a woman president wln> 
assumed her duties on July J. 

Mrs Jill Conway, a historian, is 
an Australian whose career h.i.% 
encompassed sheep-farming in the 
outback, modelling in London and 
teaching history nt Toronto Univer- 
sity. She will Imve an operating 
budget of $20m, plus an enduw- 
ment with a market value of S60m, 
which puts Smith in a more fortu- 
nate position than ninny other 
colleges. With some 2,500 under- 
graduates and a faculty of 240, 
Smith has recently been charged 
with discrimination in its hiring. 

The Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination has curi- 
ously charged that Smith discrimi- 
nates against women in its hiring, 
after two women who were denied 
tenure Instituted proceedings against 
the college. Whereas 51 per cent of 
rhe faculty were women in 1958 the 
figure was 32 per cent in 1972. 
Smith appealed against the ruling 
on the grounds that no outside 
agency should be able to interfere 
with its hiring policy, a move which 
Mrs Conway supports. 

Smith College, according to Mrs 


Conway, must "change the percep- 


academies" whose main task was 
to prepare gracious wives for suc- 
cessful husbands. Now, female 
colleges, arc preparing womeu to 
compete with men in such fields 
ns business, science, engineering 
and communications. 

- These: inoves have .recently been’ 
.reinforced, by a five-year study of ‘ 
women defined as "career success- 


female college. They were suppoitod 
of th 


by one of the final reports of the 
Carnelgie Commission, which called 
Wellesley, Smith and Mount Holy- 
ouke, all single-sex institutions, a 
"national resource." 

Under Mrs Newell’s leadership, 
applications have risen by 18 per 


tion of employers that women have 
certain kinds of skills and some- 
thing must be done to make women 
realize what skills they have **. She 
also believes that "everybody 


should be literate in — computer sd 
iifor 


cent and Wellesley is gaining a 


ence, statistics and information 
systems i 

As many women’s colleges revise 
rheir curricula, they are also begin- 
ning to attract a brand nevy pool 


"far virtue of their Inclusion 
in . Who’s _ Who Ip, American 
Women '» Professor Elizabeth 


counterpart, has i just approved a 

sli 


.1. 


I 




plan to mbrge the admissions offi- 
ces of Harvard and Radcliffe and 
to institute a sex> blind “ admis- 


iions policy beginning In 1976. Har- 
vard currently has 4,568 male stud- 


:• V- * : . : 1 

r. 


• i -r ! 

tj • 


eats and Radcliffe has 1,719, but 
the plan .does hot envisage an in- 
crease in the overall, size of the 
.University. 

1 Contrary to predictions of a few 
years ago, many women’s colleges 
that decided not to admit men have 
baeri thriving in recent years. There 
Me 135 Women’s alleges in the US. 


Tidball, of George Washington Uni- 
versitjf, conducted the study nnd 
her findings show that graduates 
of t women’s colleges are more than 
twice as likely than their counter- 
JJ* coeducational institutions 
to b* "career successful". 


reputation as a college which pre- 
pares... women ' for professional 
careers exceptionally well. For 
instance, Harvard Business School 
accepts more women from Wellesley 
than from any other single institu- 
tion, and economics, normally ait 
unpopular field for women, has mi 
unusually large enrolment. 

Mrs Newell, a vocal advocate of 


of students: women beyond the 
' ollei 


normal college age who' now want 
degrees that will equip them for 
the job market. This hew approach, 
common in smaller colleges, is also 
attracting more business recruiters 
than before, as firms scramble to 


fill more management positions with 
‘ ‘ • fedi 


women so as to satisfy federal equal- 


.This study Is 1 one. of the many 

E ieceS of evidence- which Mrs Bar- 
ara Newell, -an economist who 

■ - tff Wi" 


women’s rights In. the. academic 
world, has. established a research 


hiring and equal promotion require- 
ments. This has boosted the 


became president df Wellesley Col- 
lege In 1972, uses to argue her. case 
for the Importance , of women’s 


centre ‘at Wellesley which, when 
. completed, is designed to be. a 

urnrld-vririM ctnM fA» 1 


financial fortunes of many less 
venerable colleges. 

While women students at feninla 


end In a recent ' survey conducted 
by: the National 'Council of Indepen- 


. colleges.. “Onh of the products of 
the last- decade, 1 ’ she explains; “ was 
the awareness Of - wonted of their 


world-wide centre for 1 women’s 
concerns, focusing oh the socializa- 
tion; of women and their changing 
roles. • -T 

America’s largest women's college, 
Smith College, in Northampton. 
Massachusetts, typifies the adtain- 


colleges pity their sisters lit coadu- 
Insti 


-catlonal institutions, they reaffirm 
: their preference for an environment 
free of male pressures. Said one 
Mount Holyoeko student, "Here 
you have the opportunity to be the 
class president or editor of the 

own needs anrl "rnn'r«rnV' i. ‘ I ^ Iypme i *"• pqvan- paper. There nro no maids to cbm- 

du... An s&ssrxis .sac ^j^Jssbjsjs: Kiw rao “ 


1-v ;! > 

ft# 

i, :• • * 



garde college is denied federal 



V . 

h 


. it, 

I ;.;}■! if’’ 1 '• 

?• M /. i 

fit* 

mk- 
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, .conventional education ' > theories. Hampshire's ]oree*tnewfiDaner Anri ‘' ,c .B uv « r nau ......... 

•ban. been -denied! a fe^erdl grant to ■ ode of the mqsfSghTwiD^ public?- ■ sP r< VC** , V% me ’ ;which H 

support an innovative cooperative cidns in the United States 8 ■ . adminlsteredby the Department of 

! project with a local school .district. -„ While riin r 0 .j ‘ Education and Welfare 

New Hampshire has one of £* moat • (HEW), suggests that, there has 


and Its watchdog rigancy, the Gen- 
eral Acoounting Office (GAO) is 
predicting an uTtimata default rate 
P et " c6nt > GAO charges tliat 


few Hampshire has. one of the most suggests l that there has 

conservative- governments of .any gS vaStor^ New 1 • ^ ee, l j a TO?d fraud In Its. irnple- 

Pfttnbe/fand the difrtalop, ^any feef/ drim Tho towm tii A h ls, combined with nn 

.wds twHticallv moHvB^A Jr Can ally of 'the lnkredse.jp defaults, of. Rtudent 

■ r^nll herd ’ wknAvaiNnUiA 1 .9 ^ trnvn v * » 


. Is oauslng HEW . to ;re-, 

, evaluate , hs ’ .'attitude towards ! Its 
,e,utir« student .lb an System. : , 


Ifjr-..-.:. 





mi! 




iftrainthem’. 

• sponslbiltiy. 

As . part 

1 Mein has triad T - , 
'respa nsibtiity with 


-lesc “has had' to" save Tr -To, iSSS .K'%Su d &L' 0€fl«a sils ; for ' thfe f tlpn lncludes] inorle "*^‘6,80^ col- 

wgC’ ne ^Jias ,nao . to save^ it rq* tund say thht Franconia’s 'proposal > leges and some 19,000 lending lttiti-' 

• .■-**: i" 4^700 are vocatfonnl. or other Imtitif- 

’ by,' MOjps run for profit.’ • 

.lo nave lit - seiisa of re- i « Ifornie^ dean of J ; ; ' One officii! .estimates that , the 

for ltiie community”, ' Pjcthiouth CoJ ega ivho^ now hehds - W^rnmont may have lost as much 
rtF '-hit 1 fe„,. H ^ ,p3h iTO: PP^setondaiy ' hs^SpOm as a result of fraud 
PPilosbpby, Hot- .education commissfDn. ih a lorter to; proprietary, and corresnond 

■led to foster a sense of . Weinberger.. : - • V r schools ’appear to baTheK! 

tv with a 1 vnrletv of thfii rw« n rWnr., iz . mpst 


" Pet cent. GAO charges mat 
n^w does not bave an adequate 
collection programme.;.; . 

. Fw instance, on the nine univer- 
sity of California campuses, 45 
student loans totalling $72,000 were 
nullified by bankruptcy in 1072. The 

• SlSffi rqM,tp; 9p^fqr $148,0(Kl In 
1973 hnd 115 fqrr $242,000 In 1974, 
i of the . loans, are . interest- 
free until a war after the student 
-Vh*yerslty, and . students are 
giyehjive.to.teh yeats to pay off 
melt loans., fefst year 35 per cent-of 
^ S: - - ^ n •' federally-insured 
. programme .were by college students 

and- S3- llUl* -Kant k.. .... .1 I 


«« lr ci — r - hj students 

W* * en t H students In 
vocational schools. 
a 6 K % fa «Hed 'loans 

■ *® ® * it. tightens its loan 

imern d ° rln J ateI ^* depart- 

ment collectors,: ..focused ’ their 

?^9 rta h n Prosecuting students wbo 
4 e ‘ i : loahsj. even 
often- claimed that 
the college had defrauded them, 
weapon Which HEW is using 
n) ./- nves ^6 at {oti ‘-is the threat 
i M W e ^ . eligibility ~to 

^{SevSr lp ^ n P^^'anime. 

■ Witaitever the outcome of the 

.investigation,: it! seems tliat the 
entire epneopt of - federal ecluca. 

[l Q h n n a n,. rt 1!S taP ^i have tO be 
.|? appl - CoAigrbsslonal. critics 

*- ie . emi ^ 


- and 

correspondence. 


itudmit 'commimlty sorvleb program- 'charged 
mes, These. intlude holplng doslgn mdilvat Jo h behind 


that '' snobbery ,Vas the Include forged signatures, collusion 
oicntol hoalth agency, n»d publish- can Imnose its riefr-wirin flrtnratfrtrtoi* 


Ing.a prisoO ^odatmn; p^papor philosophy mt citizens mid studonu • of b^nks and deceptive adyewlshS 
r all c omrovertl al fa rogr a mm es m —whether &e mSjqrity like it o»‘ :;by.tomo of the' So£f 4 ng 
the consBtTRtive stuo of jnew Hapip-' -- •* j* -- Zmu* .u_ ,w .* _ t t 4 " ®v»wms. . . 


shirt* . . , • 

When Bptst'eid c atae. to.F ran com 


nokr-and do so moreover, 
tai funds extracted from 


the' 


.'"’'OtiWtlou,, miitlAue, 

IBs*-' K ^ ov «^ 'j w a. (wf rertplta" s her „ e f 

■ v Wd ortt loans defaults on their r 
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CIA ‘read 
all papers it 


could find 


from Frances Hill 

, tl c . . .NEW YORK 

In ilie course of their lnvesiiEarin^. 


f ■ investigariolii 

of “ dissident elements | n 
A men am society. CIA agents in 
the Office of Security read "all 
college papers the branch could m 
and had time to road", accordim 
to the Rockefeller Commission 
report on domestic activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The CIA Office of Security began 
its investigation of “disslden 
activity ” in December 1967 with 
the stated purposes of identifying 
threats to CIA personnel, project! 
uud installations and determining 
whether there was any foreign 
sponsorship behind <( dissident 
groups". Agents gained inform* 
lion from "willing sources", new 
papers and other publication, 
including college papers. 

Between 1967 and 1973 the office 
assembled between 500 aud 800 lifa 
on “dissenting organizations" tni 
“ individuals related in various wqj 


to dissident activity ”. About 12,000 
ividu 


and 16,000 Individual names wen 
included in these two tilej. 



Rockefeller : probing CIA. 


f 

The commission’s report do'MWj 
state haw many of the “ diskam } 
groups ” or individuals lnvesiig«l*d - 
by the CIA were connected «w ^ . 
universltlos and colleges. But. «» < 
were kept on two unlversUy.prw* 
sors " publicly Involved in cop®? 
with dissident activities .“...j®*} 
not dissidents. The’ 'profess** 
named were Dr S. I. Hayawiw w 
Sait Francisco Stnto College “J 
Father Theodore M. Ilesburgo.* 


Notre Dome University. , . , 
While the "dissident .adUWa i 
project was In operation, 0HI»" ;; . 
Security agents prepared a IPjS 1 
report " ovulunting risks test y 
dent activities would intarfetowS » : 
CIA contract proiocts at jam * ■■ 
universities".. Field «*«'■* *» r 


w off m 

contncts with university and wwt \ •. 

officials "to determine tnfe jW* 

level of dissident activity f 
campus—aiid the nature and w" i . 
of activity directed againsHM ( 


in particular ". , - l-r -■ 

Information gained noni . 


iniormatton gauieu »»». > 

illy officials was.used.to irtfo[P_ 1 '^ . ■; 
agents planning to visit pa*™"?! : 


n^ems piunnum lu via “ r .VmiM 
campuses fot? recruitment, pufj^r 

wltother they were likely te ejtjj > 

ter difficulties. " If 1 a tferoM ; • 
ted to visit p campus 
were indications of 
Office of Security would •! 
him with mohltonng and M 


Ca ? f 0 »;^e rtll.S'** 


ir .irouoie arose wuwj ,■ 

Ing -Interviews were;. ; I.d:JJ|¥ w> - ;■ 
"appropriate warning? i: 

mupicatetl to the ' recruiter, »r ln ^ 


forcenicnt ngenoies in jto -jjjfi 
were alerted, and'arra0{f^®yf ff j 


made fbr termjnating the^nW . ^ 1 : 
and leaving the caqipuSWU ' 
recruiter elected opt. “ 
Interviews on a 'college. Q r ^ ar (tj 


aikjr CHmpus l- 00 ' w ”*rr jj fl |{oS- 

-would [airaage . fpr alteriw 0 
terviewlng space in .off'camy . ... - 4 
litl®?. , i* Possible. - ' t- 

i " Where necessary. ti^'ypp^ IJ 
toriug and cqtumupW»P*^^&. .i 
was provided at the \ 

In some Instanced the camp^ { 
^.u that senyvv" * 


phere was So kostllp th^,^. j jip 
recruitment visits vferi^m.^ 

recruiters Was dlscpnmiu? 
by which time EJ^-nwriSwi! 
agency recruumebt^ - . - 
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Paraguay 


The Church sets the pace 


from Patrick Knight Despite Its lack of funds hlie problem of philosophy and huinant- 

ASUNCION church in Paraguay is one of the ties graduates being unable to find ■ - ~ _ 

The two universities of Paraguay, P°°. r est «» Latin America and is not appropriate employment, so eniplm- f a rina i._i p < , l . P s m - ll 

the National and the Catholic, are “P important landowner) the Catlio- sis will be put on providing technical /xnnaoei iciiimaai 

complementary although they main- * lc University has been one of the courses, and shorter courses leading 

tain a discreet distance from one most dynamic institutions in the to intermediate qualifications. The 
another. The state-run National country in recent years, notably planning work has been given ai 
University, where about 8,000 stu- since the appointment of the present much publicity as possible, wiili *£3, 
dents are enrolled, tends to be re- rector, Padre Juan Usher. many public sessions, in an attempt 

suicted by the severe political con- it has made considerable efforts 10 focu s public opinion on the pro- 
straints of the 20 year-old Stroess- to prepare itself for the avalanche biems, and stir the authorities 10 

ner regime, while the Catholic Uni- of change which will occur in the taking some action, 

versity, only 15 years old, sets the next decade, change the National Entirely dependent for finance on 
pace in action and. ideas. It is University and the authorities have student fees, now sonic £50 a year, 
regarded with considerable suspi- preferred to ignore. Paraguay will die university is not in a position to 
don by the government, which has undergo an upheaval in the next extend far from liberal studies. It 
been in confrontation with the few years with up to 10 per cent would like to obtain extra funds 


Not enough lecturers 
but too many students 




Church over several important issues 0 f the 2,500,000 population moving from the government, but remains 
for many years. t0 currently almost unpopulated fearful of the price in a reduction of 

Neither untyersity ts really com- p arts 0 f the' country. Construction freedom of action it might be forced 
pjete ; The National is alone in Is now beginning on the border with to pay as a result, 
offering courses In the exact scien- Brazil of the largest power station Except for mathematics and Span- 
ces, with medicine, civil engineer- j n t j ie wor |H Italpu, to be followed ish, where fairly simple selective 
ing, chemistry and pharmacy, ogro- b v another similarly large scale pro- tests have to he taken, the Catholic 
nomy and veterinary science uniong j ecl tt .j t h Argentina, Yacircia. University does not have entrance 

f Ken hies'Ts severely^es^r i cted ho?. The ruling elite, and with it the examinations. All students share a 
ever, and 1>nty ^bout' frnlWhe a ppli- flutliurities of the National Uuive.- common foundation year, dmn.g 
cams get places. As a result. 45 s i l y have tended to try to p 


t, and only about half the a ppli- autiunitiesof the National Uuive, common foundation year dming IslohaiJ: 
its get places. As a result 45 sity have tended to try to prevent win cl there is a process of selection, Mos(1 „ 
cem Sf the studems of ,l,e clu„ S e a s a technique of m-imai,,. .jid >y il« end of _jvl,.c;h bciwcan 1 


i coming home for, and will enable 

iM many of them -to acquire the post- 
I EUR AN giaduate degrees necessary if they 
want to rise above the position of 
associate professor. 

Another method is 4lie Special 
University Scheme for postgradu- 
ates set up in 1972. Under this, the 
Iranian government offer scholar- 
ships to young academics to do their 
MSc or PhD ahroari. They are paid 
the university salaries plus an 
extra allowance, and in return they 
are obliged to return end stay for 
at least twice the length of time of 
J their postgraduate course. The 
British Cuuncil placed 40 of these 
postgraduates in Britain in ihc first 
vear of the scheme and state that 
It Is working well. 

Finally, mere is an increasing 
number of exchange agreements for 
siaff nnd students between Iranian 
universities and those in Britain and 

Shaikh 1 aiFallah America. Pnhlnvt University at 
bhalkh 1‘OitmiRii Shirnx fop ejjiuni ,i ei has. exchange 

programmes with the University of 


eiii nas alo n e a t both h i stitut ioii ” ° severe moblcm fo Varag m ’. and ******* cities, ConcepcioT. looking far academic jobs Iran has is not yoing to tuke place Imphn. 

There 3 is consid erable 1 pressure 1 on whcn Sfl mmineers were called for Encarnacjon and Villarica, as well too few. „rdly- . Manpower planning needs 

the National Universil P y at the to work on planning It aipu, only «w i Asuncion The Naimual Umvcr- Ahliougli the number of stiiclenis “ rc B*“jJ ; }° 'Jj9 ..jSjLJaJ?! ??S%ociai 
moment to expand the number of 25 could be found in the country. s,l T! , 1 i L mJ'fL 1 i ral r^ ‘I* *i le capl,a *- . in Iran bus increased iilinnst 2(Ml-f old J 1 V 1 . 1 ?! 1 uninn in h.- ex- 

places available in the technical and ». estimated that there are of students to the over rhe past 4tt years, from uhoul s . 1 . 1 !?1i 0 1 j r»Miitkv tn trv to 

as' ^et^’ no ^otlmr *1 nstl^toii h to the 15 ’ 000 - Pni ; a G ua y fl11 sjudems at uni- c j ne ‘ Hnd^nghieerhVfc still Tery 700 btifo, 'Jr' lh * w J r tn f 3S ’°? 0 mve * provide the economists, agriculturalr 

nuKy ^ titoTe wlm havi com- heaviiy weighted in favour of pi.piU *«• 


urdlv. Munpower planning needs 
are going to bo the first comidera- 
tion. Thus techunltvgicul and social 
studies courses are going to be ex- 


L h 4 £55 ffifSJttnaSB 


As no grants are available only student/staff ratios and consider- estimated that while Iran has 11.W0 


wiiat students can aspire to at the tn worn iwo w •- - naytime. Large minmers study *- omn i- h, tlio modern la ndunees .«Ti nm iTtli mi <4 th* i«nrM 

universities is still very limited. Only study which would attempt to ie- liberal subjects at the National or SeSmenttlicre SaZO lsiSdmu/ an J 1’?°° 1 h«. 

civil eheineprhm in hFFp-r«d nn direct the university in the context are enrolled at the Catholic who ueparimem tuere is a 4u . i 5iuoeiii./ Pahlavi Umverslty in Sluraz, be- 

mechanical, electrical or eleclroaic of the changing Mtional reality would prefer to be enrolled in exam ^ ” 30 -? ra5o E among ffie ca “ s t e h J5to 

courses being available, despite the What it sciences faculties. For this reason, t ”jJjh g a English « a minor. The - i 8 h n lf rh I hS ft 

fact that, within a decade, Paraguay tended w offer the 1 many students go to Argentina, Rov^nment have also inslsted lhat W .J ^ i 


department there is a 20 : 1 student/ p.hlavl University In Shiraz, be- 
staff ratio among English m a JOis cause Jt is English-speaking, has. a 
a . r *v£u? particularly high emigration rate. 


courses morVjelevant .0 the Para- SSL SSTlJS 

about 75 rt° f .ts; . ■ Ai ‘ en,in ‘' sz 


students thU.year. 

Comccon 


There is already a considerable most never to return. 

France 


crease its student numbers by 44 


will have free tuition. Otherwise 
they will have to pay the economic 
cost of his course. Since this is 
estimated at about £4,375 a y^ar 


New institute Shot in the arm for 

will research in p asteur Institute 
management 


per cent over the. next two years, f or medicine, it is. likely to slow 
from 135,000 to 196,000, largely by down the emigration rate dramatic- 
means of setting up seven new a n y . 

universities. ..... — On top of this, there Is e drive 

These will include the Free | 0 . irain para-medical personnel for . 
University of Iran, the approximate jj ie j- ura ] areas, which are acutely 
equivalent of Britain s Open Uuiver- short of doctors at present, 
sity, and the Reza Shall Ki bur Courses for medical auxiliaries 

University, the all-graduate English- are lo £<• offered on a large scale by. . 


from George Morgan 


medium research institute being set t i ie liew College of Health Sciences 
help with the renovation of the U P at Mazandran on the Caspian Qn t j, e outskirts of Tehran.' This 


by I. V. Chak 


NICE somewhat run-down premises on the Sea under the auspices of Harvard co llege, which look in its first class : 

A .nice!..* inrrei«if» in Slate aid to Pasleu >' campus. This means that Umversity. . of about 100 last September, has a' ; 

J JiC-nwnPH V^xlur Tnsti! contingency plans drawn up by M .. Other univeranes ■ o*/ be.og estab- unique sev en.yeor curriculum- : 


means that UmversLty. . . . .of about 100 last September, t 

n up by M . Other universities are being cstal)- un jque seven-year curriculum: 
and of thp lislied in Haniaaan and Kermanshan Kturlmti Hart with hatlr eoi 


ofthenewcapi. g~3? KTIbfeSJ 


n Hamadon ana Aemansnan Students start with basic courses 
north west,, in Yazd in ceu- j n sc ' ience n n d the humanities.' Af 
n, Kerman in the smith east time g0 „ on they yrfu branch oFf - 
Baluchistan on the Gulr or ' j nco various' disciplines/ -starting 
The government also intend with medicai auxiliaries', (who only - 


miuee for Science and Technology ctnt y e For 1976, State fudding will tai grant is that the donation of 
to proceed with its organization. amount' to, ovbr 48m francs' (£51m), £750,000 made by Sir Max' Ray lie 

,The main objectives of the inati- an increase of ; 25m francs. 1 ' Jt. is J in '1972 towards the construction of 


to expand, many of -.the. existing require three to six months of train- - 
universities, such jas Smhaa^whicn j„g after which students will ret Urn ! 


Viilivbiaum.il 

is : !to grow from 4,258 to 8iOO0. •- 
The chief problem the govei 


to their Villages 


reitd minor 


ssjss^ijss. ssw ta irs.° ^Wfjae aaffi't? M- 


at Pasteurs inuustnai ptani ai s« B r Ueo .anuiiuimm ana W icn: the Institute for Research :qnd Plan- towards the practical side of. rafedl- 

atuaents Louviers should halp to put the In- tific independence would bfe seen- ntug In ..Science and Education -In : cine. The students will then go out 

* , siltuie in the black for the firsl need were allayed when Madame Tehran, explained that up until t a clinics in the rural areas for two ' 

release! time In ovbra decade. ' ■ Weil gave assurances that the State recently the comparatively low. pay years, both to . supplement their 

The new grant Is said to be in ivould not jntetfere In tj»e ninniug in the uttiyfirsities has . not mar- traliiiug ami to provide much peed- - 

*. JOHANNESBURG payment for some of the services of tlie institute. The' Minister also rerod : there wove plenty of appll- ed personnel. They could Lhan re- ' 

Seven- Africans and Indians who provided. by Post cur c , Mls .ft 1 * Jo because of the pres- , turn for two years to becdme'MIyii 

were' among a number of members research, teaching and ijefica rtrt combin.ng o tige, “ But now tliat the country is qualified doctors. !, , 

of tha Black South African Students Among other features, the institute an industrial production plant wbutd undergoing a social .ublieaval and Thus Iron’s aim la both to expand ;l 


iip until to clinics in tiie. rural areas for two 
low pay years, both to . supplement their 
not mar- training and to provide much need-, 
of appll- ed personnel. They could thou' 1 re- 


turn for two years to become] fully I i 


v ‘ mv uuuui rum.nu uluucmu nuiun& ““7 .T 1 — - ■ t . Wl „i t . 

Organization . (Saso) and related , or- runs 11 documentation centres In remain unchanged. . 

Bknlzations detained by the security France and abroad, and. keeps n — ; — 

police; nine months ago and held permanent stockpila of aeruina and Ta/r^ii. _ J I( „ - 

of tiie time ■ incommunicado vaccines for uso in national epideuv jyJL3.lt 3.^ GuUC3tlOll ■ 
now been released frohi prison: ics. Research h the field which - 

^hey were arrested at the end of benofit most from the Increase. An An article on the reorgonizetion of 
Septemba?^ atirSS S banned demon* additional £l|m will bring the State higher education in Malta (THE S 
kM'WB forSSr' - - contribution _ in this area to an AjT ± 


a social t ii 


the privets sector Is -enloytiig a 
much prestige' as the .public sector, 
there Is little , attraction ip the Job." 


ltd TUus Iren’s aim la both to expend, 
as •• education aud adapt it nipre to,the 
>r. ' country’s needs, and . although bni- 
1." varsity staff are, now being recrultpd 


annual £4m. 




In arldittnn. tiie government have Sist.ers_of_St Joseph. It is in fact 


in Malta (TH£S methods. The setting up of -the more odd more have to develop. its/*., 
stated that the all-graduate Rein Shah .KJbur own facilities for staff troiniug ^rlth '; 
is owned by the University Is ond way In which the', 1 ' these aims .la -mind: The ne^tviO T 
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Jt is now a virtual certainly thru the 
University of London will- not sub* 
put a pt.lv ate Bill to Parliament this 
autumn to enable it to entry out 
hiajor constitutional reforms. The 
university's senate wisely voted last 
Wednesday for a moratorium to 
iUow more time for die governing 
todies of the schools and colleges 
to consult their members and make 
Comments on thd draft Hi II. 

The draft Bill ' at present being 
circulated would free the university 
tram one Important sec Li mi of the 
university of London Act, I92G, 
enabling the university to change 
its constitution subject in the safe- 
guard that senate must clrculute a 
copy of any new stniiues to the 
Court, convocation and the govern- 
ing bodies of the schools three 

f iontha before making them and 
insider any representations made 
y these three bodies. 

The major changes which the uni- 
versity Is seeking to make, and 
which the present draft Bill would 
tllow, are to make the vice-chancel- 
lor the full-time salaried academic 
und administrative head of the uni- 
versity with a possiblo eight-year 
term of office, with the principal 
responsible to him. At the moment 
the academic and administrative 
function* are sop arete. 

Another change which the univer- 
sity has already made within it* own 
powers has already given rise to 
: grave misgivings in some quarters. 
This Is the formation of the joint 
committee o£ the court and senate 
for collective planning (JICCP), a 
body of. 16 people chaired by the 
vice-chancellor and including the 
brine i pal, six heads of colleges and 
Four senior academics. It is under- 
pinned by a committee sub-structure 
designed to secure full academic nod 
boll eg late consideration of collective 
development proposals. 

As defined by the university's 

J ecoiid consultative report on Lhe 
972 Murray report, the JCCP 
would have a pre-eminent role. 
Broadly speaking it would advise 
lhe court and senate on quin- 
quennial submissions,, academic 
priorities, new academic, develop- 
ments affecting other schools or in- 
volving^ major additional finance, 
and initiating, considering and co- 
ordinating proposals for rationaliza- 
tion and .inter-collegiate coopera- 
tion within the university. . 

However, the terms of reference 
of the JCCP are. now under review. 
At the last senate meeting . It was 
accepted that the. JCCP could oper- 
ate as aii advisory body and it ,wdv 
sold that , there WW ■ 00 lntehtf on - it 
should 1 have any executive power*. . 
How tlio hiajor colleges will react to, 
whatever central planning .'unlit: 
emerges will depend - very much on 
what powers tiwt bpdy da. given, • • 

- Tho arguments advanced by soma 
of the heads qf the major colleges 
lit favour of 'making the Vice- chan- 
cellor the, fuil-tlme academic and 
administrative Head, of the .univer- 
sity, and for having a stroiig'eentral 
planning .unit, are dear,. There Is 
a need for continuity at the top of 
the federal structure, nnd the post 
of vice-chancellor.' should ba occu- 
pied by an academic- conscious of 
the implications of major- ucudcrtiic 
decisions. 

fro shoilld also be the administra- 
tive head,- since, subject : to 1 the 
agreement of court and seriate and 
the advice of the JCCP; ite myst 
make the major decMbris .on the 
allocution of. resources' and ..piit 
quinquennial submissions. the 
1 1 uivors ity Grfl ms . CoinnmtpB- _ It . Is 


reasonably bivift response' to In- 
quiries from the Department of 
Education and Science and the 
UGC. 


They argue thoL the JCCP, far 
from increasing the power or ilie 
centre at the expense of the schools, 
will draw the schools and other 
bodies into the centre of decision- 
making, where they can make their 
pleas for grants, argue out major 
financial decisions effecting the 
whole university, and influence 
quinquennial submissions. 

Yet If it is to work, tiia JCCP 
must ba r genuine consultative 
body- it must not make speedy 
written decisions but should, as 
ono head believes, tour rite col- 
leges, schools nnd other bodies and 
discuss the problems with them. 

Will it do so ? For opponents 
of _ the constitutional reforms Hit 
ominous note was sounded by one 
paragraph of the university's 
second report. “Another practical 
problem for the JCCP arises From 
the fact that the university absorbs 
such a large proportion of the 
UGC's financial allocation to univer- 
sities and that the UGC therefore 
require* from the university not 
only comprehensive but quick 
replies to 'many questions which 
arise in relation to forward plan- 
ning In university education 
nationally. As a result, it has to be 
recognized that external constraints 
of this kind will sometimes impose 
*trlcc limits on the breadth of con- 
sultation, however desirable It may 
be.’* 

Opponents of the proposed 
changes argue that if the JCCP is 
to have a major role In the decision- 
mnktng process. Its role Is far too 
great and will damage the autonomy 
of the school* where the teaching 
takes place and where academic 
decisions ought to be taken. 

They aha xrgue that the proposed 
ave been encouraged by 
the DES and the UGC, and point 
n *°'^ j i; ord Crowtlier-Hunt’s 
stated intention to Unlit postgradu- 
ate • work, reduce *. staff-student 
ratios, promote certain disciplines 
at the expense of others and influ- 
ence student choice, as well as the 
increasingly interventionist policy 
of the UGC add the DES. 

i 9?^*. ^ lBy s ®y» h®* Ceased to 
lie a buffer between the universities 
and the DES, and is . issuing 
clearer and stronger directives 
to universities. If London Uni- 
■ vers ity is required to make different 
and more important representations 


to the UGCj . rather than simply a 
plea for a plock grant,, and If. the 


gram. . and if. trie 
UGC is to make heavier dotnands 
on the university, the power of a 
federal university, even streng- 
th ened^ by a central planning unit 
"* r «“K , eae change*, will be 


to 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Academic publishing 


from Mr John Re ur 
Sir, — Dr Ursula Henriques {THUS 
July 11) suggests that the serious- 
ness of the crisis ill academic pub- 
lishing is not appreciated by senior 
academic and administrators. I 
am sure this is generally true, al- 
though those few lecturers who 
attended the National Book League 
conference, on books and under- 
graduates at tile beginning of the 
month should now ba in no douht 
that the position is indeed serious. 

However, the Society of Public 
Teachers of Law has for some time 
been aware of the possible, impli- 
cations for legal scholarship and 
education of the current economic 
situation and early last year the 
society established a working party, 
under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor William Twining of the Uni- 
versity of Warwick, to investigate 
the situation. 

The working party realised very 
early on that ninny of the problems 
with which it was concerned were 
not peculiar to Jaw but were prob- 
lems of concern to all academics. 
It was for this reason that it moved 
die NBL conference to ask its vari- 
ous sponsorship bodies to consider 
the establishment of an inquiry at 
the highest level into the problems 
of academic publishing and their 
implications for teaching and re- 
search in higher education. 

The working party hopes that, 
among .other issues, the inquiry 
would make a complete reappraisal 
of the prevailing principle that fund- 
ing bodies, both private and public, 
sponsor research but not publica- 
tion. 

We are now in a situation in 
which the chances of the results of 
a research project being published 
to its appropriate audience are 


greatly diminished. Many may feel 
that the purposes of sponsoring re- 
search will be defeated unless sup- 
port is also given to enable the 
results to be published where those 
results ure important. 

In your leader (THES July 11) you 
suggest that the situation is "un- 
tidy" but not yet one of crisis. In 
fewer books published you see a 
“useful breathing space" for re- 
appraisal nf academics' attitudes 
towards the nature of course text- 
books. 

The evidence which this working 
party has been receiving suggests 
that your attitude nlay be slighrly 
too complacent. The working party 
does not share the view that on the 
whole market pressures are a good 
indicator of academic worth and 
ability. 

In the words of one leading pub- 
lisher who gave evidence bofore us, 
“ the scholarly monograph ha* had 
it And as to textbooks, all the 
evidence suggests that it is precisely 
the book which is in the growth 


areas, where the subject is impor- 
tant but the market small or which 


is innovatory and which tries to ex- 
plore the subject in a different wav, 
that wil] go to the wall as the pub- 
lishers retrench and put their avail- 
able capital Into books, where they 
are quite certain a market exists and 
which Is big enough to give them a 
rapid return on their investment. 

Dr Henriques asks for a rescue 
operation. The SPTL working party 
hopes that as a start academics will 
support the chII for the, full inquiry 
which it has urged. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN REAR 

Secretai-v, SPTL working party on 
law publishing, 

UniversiLy of Kent. 


University, reforms 


severely limited. 

Thev add that the UGC wants to 
be able to deM wUh -a central body 
strong enough ,•« control die 
schools, mid *bet the school* will 
not.be able to. protect their histku- 
•!L on VJ& m lll , e Pressures exerted by.', 
the DBS and the IJG.C. f 

_ More fupdamehtojiy, the argu- 
ment is simply «h*C <he university 
ought to resist the strong 1 demands 
°5,. 4t ^ „ lhe U GC «nd the 1 
-They belleve, 'as Professor- 
:R»ir. Dahrendqff, dlreotbr ’ of 'the. 
1 Lmidon School of , Economics, hn/l 
sdid, that such pressures will dam- 
mi® the quality of university educa- 
tion. 


'Given these con Mating • ' views, 


which were, sharply brouab? into ihe 
open by the Privy Council's decision 


to diStfllow the university's propped 
new 1 statutes, . the senate was wise' to 
vote for; a, delay which, will a} low 
-time For thought and . discussion 
about the rdri] aims of the Univer- 
sity- There' must; be a great deal of 
misapprehension on the part of the 
ordinary university teacher .about 
ihe nature of .the proposed changes, 
and there is still hi Home quarters 
serious disquiet, about them. A 


from Professor John Fletcher 
Sir.— .What .a delightful sense of fun 
Professor Hammerton displays! 
(THES, July 11). I am sure most 
of your readers will have noted 
>virh a touch of envy the unobtru- 
sive but unmistakable protuberance 
of the tongue in his cheek in the 
best tradition of common room 
pmce-smu-rire banter. Indeed col- 
leagues, .in English departments 
(foremost among those to be wound 
up "las soon as convenient") will 
have savoured the aptness of the 
professor's allusion in his opening 
sentence to Dean Swift's scarcely 
more provocative -Modest Proposals 
for dealing with the Irish popula- 
tion explosion in the 18th cen- 
tury ... 

But why stop short at Hammer* 
ton's remedies for our current ills ? 
Why not get rid of all but two 
departments of psychology, on the 
grounds that mental illness and mass 
unreason are on the increase despite 
the existence of so many experts 
in the subject ? . Or all but two : 
departments, of economics, on the 
.grounds that the .bald simplicity of 
£6 a week flat owes nothing to the 
subtleties OE econometrics ? Or all 
but two departments of modern 
languages, on the grounds that their 
efforts do not appear to have ad- 
vanced the growth of international 
understanding one. little? Or all 
but two departments of . physics (or 
biology, ■ or . Chemistry): , on > the 
grounds that- they ,are responsible,' 
hmVever indirectly, for the Armallte 
bacteriological weapons and 
gelignite ? ■; 

Need I Continue ? As Swift knew 
only ton Well, some, ilia iters are too 
.grave to jest about (and I do Pro- 
MW Hanjiiierton the- courtesy of 
assuming hi was joking), Headers 
who ore Hot amused . Will turn 
instead to the constructive sugges- 
tions offered by Ivor . Crewe in your 
sahte issue, and to Peter Conrad’s 
rquch needed rebuttal of current 
nonsense, about, die “uselessness" 
of university subjects in the June 
Nevf Review. 


A levels, thexe are a poor guide : 
till* department has known cases of 
two E's later welcomed, with 
first-class honours degrees, into 
*' serious ” university departments. 

I offer two further modest pro- 
posals. one more serious than the 
other (the reader may choose). 

First, let grants be given For 
one year at a time on die res u Ils 
of assessment each year. But let 
there be ample opportunity for part- 
time study, such that degrees can 
be obtained by a variety of routes. 
The present all-or-nothing system 
seems to me wasteful and ineffi- 
cient. 

- Second, let us emulate the foot- 
ball. league. Let departments be 
subject to relegation m- promotion 
between divisions. (Departments, 
not institutions ; each is too hetern- 
geneous.) The binary system paral- 
lels the first class /minor count! as 
system of cricket, for which cur- 
rent events at Edgbasion are no 
advertisement.. 

Further, let students he obtained 
by transfer. Largo fees from indus- 
try, for star graduates would ease 
the present crisis : and in turn part 
of these wduld find its way down 
to die hard-pressed schools. 

With the advent' of pools oii 
students* : performance, and "Exam 
of the Day " on Saturday night 
tele vision, we might take education 
as seriously as we do sport. 


Yours .faithfully, ; 
JOHN RADFORD, 


; Head of the, psychology departiiient, 
. North Bqst LOndoo Polytechnic, : 


East • AiigU a students 

fraii)..Mr. Frank AlbrigJiton 


Sir,— It was, something of a surprise 

rnr* till, f n ■ —an ,1 /Tinpn T , ... 


Youi's faithfully, ‘ 
ITCHISR, 


JOHN FLE , 

Professor of comparative literature. 
University of East Anglia. 1 , 

fra lit Dr Jbliti Radford ' > 

Sir,— Modest proposals " = remind 
us^of Swifts, so that one is not 
entirely sbre hour serious iPcofosaor 
is - Philologists, may 
fee] Inoliue d lo.rostyfcl thr tedeh* y 


that a whole department qt this uni- 

. v Jf r fii y i. B 4 Pa iSi??2o had no students 
to teach in 1971*72, and. even more 

s . ul 'i ,l ‘ 1 80 when I discovered that 
this. department. was agriculture and 
• Eorestry,. . 

■ *» such school of studies, 

hL ? ^ mysterious group 

be? Investigation has revealed that 

Schnor 5? R tI,0 l n , of the 

School of Social Studies (agricul- 
tural economists) , and one was a 
member Of the School of Env“on 

Th2?„l Cl r ic ?f, , 50il wlemlst" 

. “.,^*5 P e ®Ple did in fact have many 
students to tench although the 
?rF? ent8 ^ 0l,n d their home in a 

vS^r'-Wf, 01 8lat lstics. 

Yours faithfully, 

^RANK ALBRIGHTmj 


Closures 

from Professor D. IV. Borron 


Sir,— The suggestions by Dr Robeti 
irunter and Mr Jo Grimond (TUBS 
July 18) that it might be necessary 
ro close down some universities 
iind/nr polytechnics have aroused 
predictable reactions, but wo should 
not dismiss their suggestions merely 
because they are uupalatable. It 
is better to “ think the unthinkable" 
and explore the possible const 
q iiences of the present financial 
situation. 


Showing students the horizons of experience 


Dr Hunter is suraly mistaken in 
asserting the u priori right to aur. 
vival of "the great civic universi- 
ties”. They do some things verj 


While the content of higher education must be closely 
related to students’ professional needs, too narrow a 
concept oE what is relevant to those will certainly pre- 
vent altogether the production of really adequate kinds 
of professional. Students in our time need to consider 
some of the consequences of the rapid growth of oppor- 
tunities for control over other men which the advance- 
ment of human knowledge is bringing about — for 
i , example, through influencing the genes before birth ; 
"' through the deliberate modification of human develop- 
ment by physical, psychological and sociological 
controls during childhood. 

In the service of what concept, or “norm”, of the 
good man or woman are such increasingly inevitable 
interferences to be qxercised ? We have clues to the 
norm and how it is to be sustained in, for example, the 
expression of man's mind in literature, music and art*; 


well, but I can think of subjects In j- the concepts of his potentialities which have been 

lllllil'h tllA ..ailirtillnn nf D! • ■ J III ..J I -l.M I.! I . 1 . I 


which the reputation of Birming- 
ham, say, is somewhat less than that 
of an upstart now university. 

If it is the case that there Is mi 
sufficient money available to keep 
the universities going as they are 
at present set up, then rather than 
close some down would it not be 
better to consider some sort of 
rationalization ? 

It seems to me that we should 
start by giving up the proposition 
that all universities should teach 
(almost) all subjects. In considering 
rationalization along these lines one 
would obviously look hard ot depart- 
ments that Have consistently failed 
ro attract a sufficient number of 
adequately qualified students. 

However, it would be' equally im- 
portant to look closely at depart 
me nts (particularly in science and 
engineering) that are too small to be 
viable in research. The commitment 
to research is the one distinguishing 
feature that act* universities apart 
front other forms of higher educa- 
tion,, nnd in itiy own subject efjSDV 
putcr science at least, it is clear 
that most of the worthwhile research 
comes from the larger groups.. 

Unlike Dr Hunter, I am not mak- 
ing these suggestions from a posi- 
tion of assured security. My' own 
group is small, and would ha a can- 
didate for rationalization. However, 
l would rather be out manning th* 
lifeboats than back in the ballroom, 
listening to the band playing 
‘Abide with Me" as the shn> 
founders. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. W. BARRON, 

Professor of computer studies, 
Southampton University. 


clarified or illuminated by philosophic and theological 
speculation ; some of the scientific hunches and mathe- 
matical mid medical discoveries of the past 200 years. 

But to follow thesis clues requires in the student a 
developed sensitivity and imagination, some sense of 
history, -a capacity to judge human nature which has 
been informed by experience gained intcrrelatcdly from 
life and hooks — neither being enough by itself. It 
requires that he shall not be a specialist only, although 
unless he knows from experience what being a specialist 
means he may fail to reckon adequately both with 
. what specialist advice can contribute and with what it 
cannot. 

It also requires that he should be able to introspect, 
and in arriving at his final decision be able to estimate 
• more or less rightly the relative importance of the 
factors, moral as well as physical, which are contribu- 
tors to the evidence. Only in this way will he be able 
to counter the essential technological threat : that of 
r going further and further ahead with little concern 
, for the direction in which we are going. 


Loughborough 


from Mr R. P. Howson t 
Sir, — Rccuut developments »n» 

gov ern mo mill emphasis in (ha flfcM 
of higher education have lead 10 > 
curious situation appearing ,**; 
Loughborough which makes api^ 


ll« ■>! lIlllllIU 


• ‘The first need is for a frequent 
! realisation, in some humility, by.both 
teacher and taught of their 
i common limitations as human beings * 


The first ueed is for a frequent realization, In some 
I humility, by both teacher and taught of their common 
• limitations as human beings. One of the astonishing 
[Things about life for all of us is that we have to submit 
j to happenings, sometimes of the greatest importance 
l-Jo us, without our being consulted at all. 
y -Our birth-^-in . what country or what century— was 
i/ hot of our choosing.. We were never asked what sex 


wunted to be. And all sorts of developments have 


their way with us without our being able to do nmcb 


•j to stop them, or even make their onset faster or 


of the W 1 * of middle age or old age. 


) slower : the coming of adolescence, for example, or 


events. 

The University of Loughborough 
maintains in its full title- the 
of /'University of Technology . 
signifying Us origins in its-doye)o£ 
ment from a college of advance 0 
technology and the emphasis in in®;, 
subjects taught within It. 


In spite of what all the advertisements say, we can 
j): control only a little how pretty or handsome or ugly 
we are. Birth and death, looksi illness, disablement, 
*re all unasked for; neither wholly propliesiable nor. 
‘.fair. But some things we can do— and must do : keep 
K’W touch with life around us and keep up to date with 
It is proposing to amdlfcaiinie {porselves. t 

the local college of education iw 0 , .y These are primary conditions for fruitful expenenc- 
the university, financing jLg-. - {fag. And without experience we can never become 

I“ Ced .toy so. To sense, to love, to entor 
to amalgamate the two. to W? 0 * into tilings, all are conditions of understanding and 

•*'. c p ,1 ditIon.s of being properly human ; and there Hre no 
■rt Snort cuts. • 

Most teachers in higher education need more 
|'i humility titan they have. "There are any number 
-wt utem io ue oercer i«**u “•*“ • ’5 • of attachments students could form ”, says Jon 

no ^restriction on the senior/juj^.. jy Roush, "and who am I to say that they should spend 
annliJi aU0 at P icsent rl8 . : .1 their time falling in love with. Chaucer, rather than 

Shakespeare pr biophysics or dogs or one another ? 
Such loves are mutually exclusive ... to teach 
^•/usually means to act like an inviolable expert whose 
t task is to put his students through his paces. . 


a polytechnic ? 

This would enable the teacWjJ® 
staff at the university' to h*.-* jL. 
doubled (5,8: 1 staff ratio .iMflJf 
technics, 11:1 at Loughborough” 
for them to be better, paid and wu 


applied. 

They would thpn be in a beH^t 
position to pursue the type 
research that distinguishes a 
versity from other sectors of nig" , 

Ynm-t^Litiu, ’ ; j 'What right do I have to teacli Chaucer ? What right. 

R:p- HOWSON ™ 1 have to tell adults past the age of consent what 
President, ’ * • v should know; or who they should love ? 1 refuse 

Loughborough AUT, ,j/J° « c Qopt the notion that 1 hive the right because 

Loughborough University. 1 — ?-»- 


Correspondents should 
lowing guidelines 
tors to the editor 
not exceed 500 words ■, 
he toped. 


Roy Niblett argues the need to 
retain a breadth of vision in 
higher education as a framework 
for the humane application of 
technological knowledge : 
‘We must keep in touch with life 
around us, and up to date with 
ourselves’ 


Chaucer is good or because I know more than my 
students, or because they will be grateful to me 
subsequently. If I want to work within a dialectical 
tradition, there seem to be only two conditions under 
which 1 linve the right to teach nnyone anything : 
when he asks me to, or when a community of which 
he is a member agrees that whatever I ant teaching 
is something he should learn.” 

Such modesty is a good starting point. 

Secondly, it is important that students should come 
to recognize at least something of the significance of 
the past. Human life did not start iti 1964 or even 
in 1954. Reading novels may help ; so mny dipping into 
the history of science ; so may travel to other countries, 
or within one's own. 

Also important, though, are exercises designed to 
help people to find Hgain memories of what has been 
influential in die past of their own lives ; such memo- 
ries have a far wider range than education normally 
focuses upon or uses. 

Men are often very out of touch with themselves. 
Scholars and scientists are fathers and mothers, too ; 
maybe they are themselves interested in or concerned 
about music, or religion, or archaeology, or . politics. 
Everyone knows, as his half-remembered dreams reveal, 
much more than he is normally able to recall. 

Practice In recollcctive introspection— in the deliber- 
ate recollection in tranquillity of past experiences, some 
of them tinged with emotion— can be a deepening and 
unifying element in life. Such personal entering into 
one's own heritage can bind an existence together which 
otherwise appears made up simply of a miscellany of 
parts, each disparate and often superficial in meaning. 

Much university study, perhaps inevitably, tends to 
have an opposite effect: to ensure that students are 
always observing, theorizing, deducing, calculating, 
anticipating consequences. Each of these is an im- 
portant exercise, but if the concentration is wholly 
upon them the effect is to ensure that students post- 
pone even the present moment instead of entering into 
it. They never indeed really enter into anything. 

There is, of course, undeniably a need also for them 
to practise taking a detached, critical stance. It is 
necessary for them, however, to realize that neutrality 
is of no use as a permanent frame of mind. It is easy 
to deceive oneself into thinking that if one has observed 
a phenomenon with cleau exactitude one really under- 
stands it and can explain it. Biit it is only in a very 
limited sense of the word that explanation is possible. 

Birds winging their way west in the late summer 
may, as we look at their flight, evoke a feeling response 
in us, "They know not why they are flying on and on 
in , the shape of an immense V A more neutral 
i response might be, ‘‘ They are Obeying a ,group-moti-. 
viited, instinctive drive". Neither comment is really 
an expfpwirioH. Both may be correct, the one being 
a more internalized, emphatic response than the other. 

What is important is that students should be able to 
exercise both frames of reference. They need to be 
able to accept their own feelings and thus "come into 
their ovvit ” ; but also to be objectively observant. A 
, curriculum that is to serve the future needs both 
elements firmly within it. It must use scientific and 
technological knowledge for a social' future that , will 
really be ivorth living in.^ . 

This is one of the justifications cither for introduc- 
ing into the curriculum some interdisciplinary studies 
or Cor enlarging the content of specialisms, so that more 
attention is givfen to tho social consequences of the 
Subject one is studying. Students need to be jolted 
out of a pleased - satisfaction with piecemoal, one- 
. subject anlyses and made to ijeel their limitations. 
Interdisciplinary studies cart ; sometimes build a 
bridge between conceptual knowledge and action in 
-tiie wprld ", sometimes they can fertilize specialisms 
afresh, limiting them big with a newly perceived role* 
vancp;.. Extreme specialization, as Leo Marx allows, 
may.bfc an ‘•■‘Thrive 1 way tb train Students for particular 
jobs, but, as -v*' goes- on to' say, “it does very little fo 
prepare them: for winning the struggle for racial- 
ilistice: or f6r stbhnin 


Inherent in many intcrdisciplijiury, inis&inii-orieiiied 
studies, no doubt, are assumptions about the direction 
in which society ought to develop and what “missions" 
are really important. There is a moral element con- 
cealed in some of them of which we very clearly ought 
to make ourselves conscious, and of which there is no 
need to be ashamed. 

Men may be building a civilization with a high floor 
of creature comforts, but if it has a low ceiling of 
aspiration they are trapped by it as much as If Lhey 
were living at some earlier stage of history. 

Mnny experiments In fashioning coherent curricula 
with interdisciplinary elements iu them have been made 
in universities in the Western world during the past 
50 years. Among the more notable, perhaps, have been 
those fashioned in the later 1930s at Chicago and Anna- 
polis, in the 1950s at Keele and Antiocli, in the 19G0s 
at Sussex, SanLa Cruz and Vincennes, and now in the 
1970s at the Open Uniyersity in Britain, at Evergreen 
College and the University of Wisconsin — Green Bay. 

In many universities, however, and in some of these, 
the power of specialist departments understandably anti 
rightly remains strong ; but they have tended to suspect 
nny mixing of disciplines which gives, or appears fo 
give, them a reduced role. Nor have they seen it as 
appropriate for the university to perform n missionary 
task in society generally. 

Our awn period is marked by three phenomena which 
put a question mark iu the minds of students us well 
as those of other people against this kind of conser- 
vatism. 

First, it is becoming painfully obvious that man is 
using up the world's resources at a reckless pncc. Hence 
his looking towards universities for responsible help 
in meeting a dilemma which is increasingly pressing. 
Such help requires interdepartmental cooperation, must 
notably oi the postgraduate level, where centres of 
study can bring diverse disciplines into close and fruit- 
ful contiguity. 

Second, with the growth of .student numbers and the 
emphasis placed on diversity and flexibility in course 

E revision, binary systems of higher education have 
egtin to emerge or, alternatively, some universities 
themselves are evolving so as to become more compre- 
hensive in type. . , * 

In either of these cases n new impulse to curricular 
experiment is beginning to manifest Itself. There is 
certainly a renewed recognition that the study of tile 
curriculum, and curriculum theory, is of great import- 
ance — as important, indeed, as the study of the econo- 
mics and structures of higher education were seen to 

be in the 1960s. , 

Then they were the dominant studies in the higher 
education field ; there are now signs that the curricu- 
lum area will be the dominant study of the coming 10 
years. In particular, there is sharp concern that the 
programme followed by the individual during his 
higher education period should gain both in power to 
enrich him as a person and in social relevance. 


‘The study of the curriculum is now 
being seen as important as the study 
of the economics and structure of 
higher education was in the 1960s* 


Third, there is increased questioning about where 
research, technical experimentation and intellectual 
analysis, left to themselves, may take us. Such ques-: 
tinning may lead, as we have seen, simply to forms 
of escapism : the forsaking of city life for hippy comr 
munes j the quest for religions that are reason-free ; 
sensual indulgences that exalt, the present moment over 
any possible’spcial future at all. 1 ■<:'• 

But the significance of the sensate culture and of 
the dissatisfaction with too entire a concentration on 
intellectual analysis is not to be judged by such easy 
extremes. The criticism they voice comes from a 
deeper level. . ■ 

. Not long ago, Lord Ashby redefined the essence of 
research as " n constant exploration at the limits of 
understanding That is k a brilliant provocation to a 
new and wider consideration of our need for it. Such 
a capacious view of its function could restore self- 
respect to the humanities and give n hew legitimacy to 
reflectiveness, contemplation and insight, clarifying 
incidentally the import of scientific and technological 
research themselves. • 

There can be no social future which matters in 
human terms unless those through whom (lie currents' 
of the present are passing allow them full yet selective 
flow. 'The importance of one value as compared with 
another gofcs unperceived save by the reflective, con- 
templative Individual. 


. : It is Upon thp. education of iifdividu&ts otic by.one— 
or, their width of consciousness; Sensitiveness or mind, 


their resolution in thinking, Hud in applying thought to . 
action — that possibilities of ,a. worthwhile future 
depend. It is a touch-and-go business, no matter wiiiit the : 
country to. which our loyalties are. given, . . ; ' '• 
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Appointments 


Universities 

Bath 

Lecturers : Bridget Baker (biological 
sciences) ; J. A. Dawes (education) ; 
R. T. LlpcynaU and V. Petrovic (elec- 
trical engineering ; Patrick a Posh, 
W. R. Seal (temporary) and D. C. 
Gooding (humanities and social 
sciences) ; J. S. Lowe and Eleanor 


appointed). Lee tor era : Edward F. Cor- 
rigan (mathematics) ; Barbara C. Don- 
mall (education) ; Ann L. Laoades 
(theology) : Robin Williams (soci- 

ology). Staff tutor : Roy E. Biggs (art, 


Gooding (humanities and social 
sciences) ; J. S. Lowe and Eleanor 
Morgan (management) : K. Walton 
(mathematics). Research fellows : 
X. A. S. Butt- Philip, jean MlUar 
(Lent re for European Industrial 
Studies). ■ 

Bradford 

Visiting professor r Professor E. M. 
Jopi: (nrcliacologtcal sciences). .Lec- 
turer: ti. N. Slater (French studies); 
Honorary visiting lecturers : 1*. II. 

Rack mid A. FT Cox (postgraduate 
medical nnd surgical sciences). Senior 
visiting follow: Dr G. Adachl (clicmi- 
cal engineering). Honorary vl* ting 
fellow j : A. F. Amin and F. S. /.nlnla 
(postgraduate management and admini- 
stration). Research follows : J. Weiss 
(project planning for developing coun- 
tries) ; Dr J. Brooks (organic chem- 
istry) ; Dr S. G. Shenouda (textiles). 

Bristol 

Director : Professor Tony Kddlsmi 

(Sclmul for Advanced Urban Studies). 

DiirJinm 

Cll.iirmcn of hoards of studies : Dr E. J. 
Mur rail and Professor W. P. Bridgwater 
(German) ; Dr R. A. Chapman and Pro- 
fessor A. j. M. Milne (politics) ; Pro- 
fessor P. Abrams (sociology and soda! 
administration). Promotion to persona! 
rcadersliip : Dr Ian R- Macpherson 
(Spanish). Principal : Professor W. B. 
Fisher (Graduate society, five years, re- 



The CNAA has recently approved the 
addition or EngllBlt literature as a main 
option In the BA Joint honours degree 
In MQ.durn studies at the North Staf- 
fordshire Polytechnic. The main Sub- 
jects are 1 . economics, English litera- 
ture, French or German, geography, 
history; International relations, politics 
Sit'd sociology 

■ * * • 

Ilia University of Glasgow has recently 
created a new department of taxation 
within the faculty of law headed by 
Mr Morvyn Lewis. The new depart* 


extra-mural studies department). Co- 
ordinator : Eric Cress well (animal pro- 
duction research project In the Sudan, 
under the 1 iiter-uiu varsity council home- 
based scheme, until October 1977). 

Edinburgh 

Promotions to reader : A. J. Attkean 
(English language) ; A Harding (his- 
tory) ; E. M. Clive (Scots law) ; R. 
Wynne-Davls forth surgery) ; R. P- 
Ambler (moIeculBr biology) : B. J- 
Kilby (genetics) ; M. Anderson (socio- 
logy) ; C. R. House (veterinary physio- 
iijHv ) , Promotions ro senior lecturers: 
P. R. Cooke (Scottish studies) ; 
j. N. M. Maclean (history) ; G. A. 
Riumnlh (French) ; W. D. H. Sellar 
(Scots law) ; T. G. Baker (obstetrics 
and gynaecology) ; N. Belton (child life 
and health) ; C. M. U. Maclean (com- 
munity medicine) ; M. C. Prestige (pliy- 
slolugv) ; G. A. Clayton (genetics) : 
A. F. Dyer and R. F. Lyndon (bot- 
any) ; A. II. Madtly (zoology) - A. J. R. 
Milner (computer science) ; B. E. R. 
Mi isc lev and 1. W. Sutherland (micro, 
biology) ; N. Murray (molecular bio- 
logy) ; A. G. A. Rac (physics) ; J. \V. 
Sear I (mathematics) ; R. F. Tltow 
(agriculture) ; A. BiJI (architecture) ; 
A. Jackson (social nntlirojiology ) ; R. 
Kirby (geography) ; G. Montgomery 
(psychology) ; w. D. C. Wright (econ- 
omics) ; R. Brolliwlck (veterinary surg- 
ery) ; II. S. McTaggart (veterinary 
medicine). 

Essex 

Lecturers : Dr Mary Bowiies, Dr D. J. 
llcatli. Dr R. D. Jurd, S. P. Long and 
Dr D. Rlckwood (biology) ; Dr K. 
Turner (computing centre) ; C. Cor- 
bett (temporary, electrical engineering 
science) ; L. Davldoff and M. McIntosh 
(sociology). 

teaching at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels and will aim to 
further taxation studies, particularly 
In relation to fiscal pollqr and public 
finance. 

* * * 

A new research unit in ecological 
physics has been opened at the Cr an- 
tiaid. institute o( Technology. Its Inter- 
1 eats include insect migration, - the 
management of insect populations, and 
natural flight. The unit will enable 
the Institute to develop closer links 
with the National College of Agricul- 
tural Engineering at BHioe, which be- 
comes port of the Institute from next 
month. 


went will assume the responsibility for The University of East Anglia has 


Heriot-Watt 

Members of the Court : The Rt Hem 
Lord Baler no, Councillor j. G. Gray 
and Professor Emeritus Nell Campbell. 
C. A. Fraser and P. H. J. da Vink (co- 
opted for three years). Chairman : Sir 
Herbert Brecbln (re-elected). Dean 1 
W. Ferrle Wood (faculty of environ- 
mental studies). Lecturers : M. J. 
Trlcker and R. H. Wlghtman (chemis- 
try) : J. A. Twee die (petroleum econo- 
mics) ; P. W. Fould (electrical and 
electronic engineering). Research fel- 
lows : J. T. David (electrical and elec- 
tronic engineering) ; G. L. Geddes 
(pharmacy). Research associates ; J. 
Sharp (electrical and electronic engi- 
neering) ; J. M. Mooney (pharmacy) ; 
H. W. Llghtfoot and A. Angus (phy- 
sics). Research Assistant: S. M. Vick 
(mechanical engineering). Assistants : 
R. Kalniel (German) ; G. G. J. Olive 
(French) ; R, Palencia (Spanish). 
Assistant director: M. A. FI trite tt 

(physical recreation). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Head of school : Professor J. B. Cald- 
well (marine technology for five 

S cars). Visiting professor: Professor 
lavid Pleasure (neurology). Lecturers : 
A. Davcy (applied, mathematics) ; 
R. E. Kendrick (plant biology) ; H. 
Miller (mining engineering) W. S. 
Stewart (plant science) ; L. Smith 
(/.oplogy) ; M. Wardle (temporary, 
social work studies). Senior visiting 
fellow : Professor C. Sato (mechanical 
engineering). 

Nottingham 

Special lecturers : Robert Baxter (plant 
physiology) ; J. S. Holden (zoology) ; 
Philip Porter (applied biochemistry 1 . 

Warwick 

Promotions to senior lecturers : Dr 
N. J. DImmock (biological sciences) ; 
A. R. Roe (economics) ; Dr W. W. 
Duslnberre (history) ; M. J. A. Smith 
(physics) ; Dr D. Marvin ; W. E. Pater- 
son (politics). 

agreed to validate three-year (ordi- 
nary) and four-year (honours) 
degrees lor Keswick Hall College ot 
Education in 1976. 


Kent University Is to hold a thlnk-ln 
on Its future. It has set up three 
committees (0 carry out a review ?f 
different parts of the university and 
ataN’ and students have been invited 
to submit their comments and sugges- 
tions. The three committees, on acade-' 
mic affairs, government aiid administra- 
tion and the future of Kent’s collegiate 
system will also welcome comments 
from thB university’s non-academic 
staff and people rroni die City of Can- 
terbury. 


Polytechnics 

Leeds 

Reader : John Allred (librarlanshin, 
redeslguation ; director of the newly 
established public library management 
research 11 lift). 

General 

Mr Robert J. Clayton, technical direc- 
tor. The general Electric Co, will 
take office as president of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers from 
October 1 . 

Dr Jonathan Daube, superintendent of 
schools for the Martha’s Vineyard Pub- 
lic Schools, Massachusetts, has beeu 
appointed director of the graduate pro- 
grammes in elementary and secondary 
education, Union for Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, USA. 

Dr George Hitchtngs, vice-president In 
charge of research for Burroughs Well- 
come Co of North Carolina, USA. has 
been elected a honorary fellow of the 
Roval Society of Medicine, Loudon. 


Honorary degrees 


Aston 

DSc Sir Alan Cottrell, master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and fnrmcr 
chief scientific adviser to the govern- 
ment. 

Kent 

Doctor of Civil Law The Most Rev- 
erend and Right Honourable F. D. 
Coggan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
LittD W. G. Golding, author ; W. T. 
Baxter, formerly professor of account- 
ing. London School of Economics ; 


Mrs Hilary Rose, lecturer Id am > 
para rive policy studies, department ! 
social administration, London Schj 
of Economics, has been appointed ! 
he chair of applied sodki tfufe 
University of Bradford, from October" 

Professor Thomas A. Lee who h*M. 
the chair of accounting, Umvcnl{fJ 
Liverpool, has been appointed to the 
chair of accountancy and flm ace « ■ 

smr - * ° f Ed, nburgh hi 


} \mm 

Is human violence meaningful? 



Typecasting personalities 


Dialectic 


History and the Dialct 
Violence 

by Raymond Arou 
translated by Barry Cooper 
Blackwell, £6.50 
ISBN 0 631 15870 7 


ing. London School of Economics; 

t.. r 1 1 tine worth, nolltical cartoonist. allocated to St Hilda s College, Oxford 


L. G. Illingworth, political cartoonist. 
DSc Professor M. V. Wilkes, head 
of the computer laboratory, University 
of Cambridge. 



the University of Edinburgh fro« . Raymond Aron’s first volume oF 
All8ust *■ Gifford lectures here appear in a 

Dr John Cannon reader in Europtio form somewhat different from that 
history, Bristol University, has teo In which they were delivered, a 

Erf nSLS" „Vof tS ' U ' C f Si “" S T rrt w C, ' i f ue . 1 f 

University. v /a Raison Dialectique. He describes 

Tha , Sartre’s hook as “a sort nf baroque 

si»eclul proressii^h%s e by i nicmument, overwhelming and 

slty of Nottingham : Dr 6. C. Brwfa almost monstrous ”, a judgment that 
healtli In the department o( . many who have struggled through 

Mr SS a EdIeraU^TppSL Stn £ . the 75S c,osely printed P ages wi!1 be 
science, department of physiology jej / »nly too. willing to accept, unfor- 
envlroniuental studies ; Mr D. b. LiaO- tunntely the Critique itself has not 

yct been iranslated into En *S ah » 80 

Emeritus Professor O. E. LowresWn, there may he a temptation to believe 
department of zoology ; Mr R, E, M [hat Aron’s versions of Its argu- 

— « — *■««« 

Thomiison, inorganic chemlitiy, dt are. He admits that he has writ- 
pariment of chemistry. ton H mi extraordinarily French 

Professor Willie Lee Rose, pro ten book ” and that he had to be per- 

of history, Johns Hopkins Unhewn?, tuaded to publish it in an English 

ti *» 

history for 1977-78. Professor Rost wID f character is the way in which 
be the first woman to hold the Harm* ‘ French intellectual life since the 

SESumSSk r hs , “!; ed , • seri « of ''" bli = 

quarrels, mostly between bartre and 
Professor Howard Hibbard, protew his one-time friends, 
of art history, Columbia UDlveriu lilOB „ 

New York, has been appointed m ftt Aron W8S B contemporary of 
Slade chair of fine art for 1976-77. • Same at the. Ecole Normals 

Mr Wlllti... P. Bridgwater, Mbit lB “ r intTod “ cod 

German at the University of Lekejte, r him to Husserlian phenomenology, 


say, applied biochemistry, departnm 
of applied biochemistry aud nuldiki 
Emeritus Professor O. E. LowcmMn, 
department of zoology; Mr R, E. U 
McCaugliau, history of planning, Imd 
rate of Planning Studies : Mr Baymooi 
Thomiison, inorganic chemistry, dt 
partment of chemistry. 

Professor Willie Lee Rose, proftiw 
of history, Johns Hopkins Unhewn?, 
has been appointed to the Harold Vj? 
y.in Harms worth chair of Anednii 
history for 1977-78. Professor Rost hH 
be the first woman to hold the Harov 


Professor Howard Hibbard, protew 
of art history, Columbia Univenit? 
New York, has been appointed ta t.< 
Slade chair of fine art for 1976-77. ’ • 

Mr William P. Bridgwater, reader (e = 
German at the University of Lekeita. r 


Open University programmes July 26 to August 1 


Saturday July 26 
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IB-20 Urban i)ovalancoei\t : Crime In .Chi-, 
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11. SO KnjBlStlto : The rulnlcom- 
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The British Association for Commercial 
and Industrial Education's first sum- 
mer school on education and training ln 
England will be held at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford from August 3-10. Further 
details and application forms available 
from: Janet Goddard, BAC1E, 16' Park 
Crescent, London WIN 4AP. Fee (ex- 
cluding VAT) ; £130.00 (BACIE mem- 
bers) ; £145.00 (non-members). 

* * e 

" Education Studies in Action ", will 
be held at Stockwell College, Bromley. 
Kent from September 1S-18. Full resi- 
dential fee : E19.70. Information and 
applications from Tony Goddard, Poul- 
ton Le Fylde College, near Blackpool. 
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to solve is “ How is human violence 
possible ? ”, in other words how it 
comes iibnui that man is the greatest 
enemy to man. One nnswer Is that 
‘‘man is naturally aggressive". 
Sartre rejects this because it makes 
human violence incomprehensible, a 
bare fact about man. One of the 
major doctrines which is carried 
over from Being and Nothingness, 
as Aron emphasizes, is the trans- 
parency of consciousness, that any 
man can, if he escapes from bad 
faith or other such traps, understand 
his actions or, as it is put in the 
Critique, his praxis. Sartre con- 
cludes that book with the affirma- 
tion tliHt human violence is mean- 
ingful. 

The source of this violence is the 
fact of scarcity; at first sight this 
seems an economic category, a con- 
tingent feature of human existence. 
Sartre comments that Marx ami 
Ungels did not give sufficient em- 
phasis to this element but this was 
because they thought that it wus 
accidental, u product of faulty social 
organization which would dlsappoar 
ufter die revolution. For Marx man 
was, in Aron’s words, ontologically 
social and hence opposition between 
men a feature of the wrong organ- 
ization of society. For Sartre man 
is first and by origin an individual, 
and in spite of tne differences in 
terminology, this forms a connect- 
ing thread between Being and Noth- 
ingness and the Critique. In the 
former work, the look through which 
one consciousness became aware of 
another seems basically hostile; in 
the Critique, the existenco of an- 
other practical being threatens my 

E raxis and hence accounts for itiy 
os til tty towards him. Aron thinks 
of scarcity as contingent ; for Sartre 
it 9eepts an ontological category, as 
defining what it is to be a human 
being. Hence there can be no pos- 
sibility. of its abolition by any con- 
ceivable regime. Sartre seenis to 
fudge this issue, and Aron is too 
concerned to situate him in relation 
to Marxism to give it the detailed 
attention it deserves. 

. For :Sartre the real problem is 
to explain bow it is that men do 
live comparadvely peacefully In soc- 
ieties, or rather how It is .possible 
for them to do so. And It is here, 
that his emphasis on the "philoso- 
phy of violence n leads Aron astray. 
Certainly one example- of die 
"group in fusion" is the crowd thot 
stormed the Basdlle ; here a group 
has, for a short rime, a common 
praxis. But as individuals are the 
only real entities, a group’s exist- 
ence is precarious. To maintain 
itself in being an oath Is necessary, 
with. the consequent device of terror 
directed against any member who 
does not carry out his share of the 
group's activities. Aron takes this 
as proof of his thesis about violence, 
but does not sufficiently consider 
the other example of a sworn 

f roup, an amateur football team. 

his equally has a common praxis 
but hardly heeds to be held 
together by actual or threatened 
violence. 

In auy case, groups are rare in 
society ; for the most part men are 
unified by structures of- the material 
world into series and collectives. A 
typical example of a series i9 the 
collection , of people waiting for a 
bus,- , brought together • by. .. the 
exigencies 4 of the timetable aud their 
separate needs. Sartre seems to find 
this a deplorable feature of. modern 
society. Aron rightly asks . wliat ll 
is that is so terrible about seriality, 
Whet need is there for a chance 
collection of Individuals to unite in 
some conversation or common pro- 
ject? Further, could social life 
actually be lived at the fever heat 
of the group in: fusion ? Sartre seems 
Co switch from logical or ontological 
analysis of how society is possible 


otitci issues, such hs those that might 
be settled by empirical investigation, 
ludceti there are limes when he says 
lhat what is needed is sociological 
inquiry when it seems that the ques- 
tion is one which could only be Ret- 
ried by philusophy. Sartre argues 
that seriality exists because rela- 
tions between men are mediated by 
mullet, in particular by those 
machines ihut men have themselves 
created. The bus queue forms at this 
poim at this hour because the ser- 
vice runs at fixed times on fixed 
routes. And this route was selected 
because housing had been built in 
one urea, factories or offices in 
another. No doubt in tho past these 
locutions were chosen, but for any 
individual now they arc as much 
given as are the laws of nature — 
he can only lead Ills life by accent- 
ing thc-m and following their dic- 
tates. 

At cimcs it docs seem that men 
have become die creatures of the 
machines, rather than machines 
being the servunts of mankind. The 
“ worked mutter " that mediates 
between men, the whole area of the 
>( pntcLlco-incrt 11 us Sartre culls it, 
is liable to constitute u restriction 
on bunion freedom ; Aron calls this 
the " hell of the practico-incrt 
This characterization might well be 
compared with Sartre's ear liar re- 
mark that " Hell is other people 
Of course life in modem society can 
he seen as hell end often has been 
by novelists and playwrights ; Aron 
describes the Critique as a "sort 
of philosophical novel". But wliat 
is needed is a sober analysis of how 
far the fact of the practico-inert 
does restrict freedom, and, Indeed, 
what sort of freedom we aro here 
discussing. Sartre certainly does not 
do this, but neither doe9 Aron. 
Although some of his criticisms of 
Sartre are clearly justified, all too 
often they do not meet the argu- 
ments at the philosophic level at 
which they are put forward. 

An example of this is the whole 
discussion of dialectical reason 
itself. Sartre maintains that to 
understand . htlman praxis the kind 
of reasoning employed In Hie nat- 
ural sciences, analytical reason, is 
not adequate, so dialectical reason 
is required; Aron cites such law as 
Gresham's as examples of regulari- 
ties which can be discovered by the 
same techniques as the scientist 
uses. Sartre's objection Is that this 
only gives a brute necessity of 
" things always happening in this 
way ”. For human behaviour, We 
need to be able to understand such 
a regularity, not Just observe it ; 
in the case of Gresham’s law it is 
not hard to see why individuals 
react to tbe circulation of good and 
bad coinage by hoarding the former 
end spending only the Tatter. When 
we do realize this, we both under- , 
stand the law and see the behaviour ' 
it describes as rational. Arou is ' 
happy to regard the social sciences 
as studying "social objects" that 
are amenable to analytic investiga- 
tion. The issue which Sartre raises 
by his use of these terms is ceutral 
to the philosophy of social science, 

. and has been much discussed in this 
Country in a different vocabulary. A 
serious confrontation of the two 
views is obviously needed in any 
commentary on the- Critique. 

Arou; : Unfortunately, far too often 
barely confronts Sartre’s arguments 
by deninls or descends to name-call- 
ing. He claims, for example, that 
Sartre has merely rediscovered the 
verstehen of Gertnan sociologists 
such as. Weber. Thar may well .be 
the case, but it doos nothing to estab- 
lish, or refute the usofqliiass of tbe 
notion. He is' also too concerned 
about the relation between Sartre's 
dialectics and that of thb Marxists ; 
he even claims that Sartre ,1s ambi- 


Psychulogy 11 nil Lite Political 

Experience 

by Alan Hughes 

Cambridge University Press, £4.40 
ISBN 0 521 20594 8 

Dr Hughes is a quantifier and a 
behaviourist who possesses an ail 
ion rare awareness of the need 10 
siuily the general and the idiosyn- 
iTfnic. His bonk is ostensibly ri 
statistical interpretation of political 
altitudes within an Australian town, 
but its useful 110 ss for students of 
uliemuion, ethnocemri&m, authori- 
tarianism nf the right and political 
tolerance, cannot be doubted. 

The difficulties of constructing 
and testing models of psychological 
dispositions 1ms to be faced, 
especially since It has become clear 
that rnudi light can be thrown on 
past mid present mass snciul move- 
ments by judicious use of psycholo- 
gical constructs (for example, 
Nonun n Cohn's tentative psycho- 
historical speculations on the origins 
of the great European witchhunts 
end the work of Dicks, Kendrick, 
Puxon and PoliAkov published under 
tho uuspiecs of Hie Columbus Centre 
ut the University of Sussex). The 
model may control nr contaminate 
the evidence intended as a test for 
it, or the model may be eluburnted 
in such a way that the notion nf 
anything so vulgar as a " test " 
seems uf the least significance. 

Dr Hughes deals with three major 
psychological dispositions (aliena- 
tion, ethnocentrism and authorita- 
rianism), their interrelations, the 
need to provide reliable measures 
nf them, and their connexions with 
the generation and reinforcement of 
political attitudes of the right aud 
left. He defines alienation as "an 
enduring sentiment of separation 
from the larger and smaller -social 
environs of the Individual, involving 
frustration, mistrust, and doubts 


about cnniiunnly accepted social vei l 
ties Ethnocentrism is an irra 
ti nnal hostility often "targeted" on 
■Hii-gruiips. It is not a disposition 
reflecting a realistic appreciation of 
the out-group, It reflects u stereo- 
type of the out-group, and the more 
extreme its caudal antecedents, 
alienation und authoritarianism, the 
more extreme Is etliuocentrism. 
Crudely summarized the authorita- 
rian i.vpe is uggresslvc, inflexible, 
submissive 10 in-group authorities 
and generally punitive- Dr Hughes’s 
central idea is the " alienation trip- 
tych ", a tripartite system of disposi- 
tions with alienation as the centre- 
piece flanked by "anxiety" and 
'* ethnocentrism ", 

He demonstrates chat alienation 
is the primary cause of (lie other 
states and shows with considerable 
statistical flair that alienation 
generates etlinocemrism, that 
alienation is encountered at all 
levels nf society and is lint a simple 
derivative nf tho charact eristic 
social experience at the lower level, 
and that alienation lias important 
consequences for ilic way a per- 
sonality functions. 

The many illuminating features 
nf this bonk make nummary i in pos- 
sible. 1 found most interesting the 
trenchant criticism of previous 
attempts at the consume lion and 
testing of psychological dispositions, 
aud the chapters Tn which Hughes 


provides newly constructed scales 
tor measuring authoritarian per- 
sonality tendency and ei lino- 


centrism. These scales are em- 
ployed with judicious idiogruphic 
interpretation to clarify the nature 
nnd origins of ethnic prejudice. In 
a final chapter Dr Hughes applies 
his scales tu anti-semin sui in Nazi 
Germany mapping out clear links 
between alienation due to severe 
social dislocation, ethnocontrism 
and authoritarian feat. The book 
provides some important opera- 
tional bridges between the insights 
nf the Fromm-Adorno Idiogruphic 
psychological method, and the 
hnrd ” data based on survey 
through Interview and question- 
naire. 

C. N. Taylor 
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He suggests that at times Sartre is,, 
using wliat purports to be philo- : 
sopmcai analysis to justify his owii 
dislikes. which were formed for quite 
other reasons. For example, hq , 
hatred of the bourgeoisie Ipng ante, 
datbs any political commitment to 
Marxism, as can be seen bv tbe . 
vemarkp about ■ them . in - La - ty ausde, 
Ode difficulty for the reader : of 
, the Critique is to separate Interest- 
ing and possibly ddirect philosOphl- 
caT arguments from 'political -or -peri 


caT arguments from political -or -peri 
sons l prejudices. Here Aron- is less 
of a h *»i "Tnl mrfeia- than lie. nlleht hb: 


doubt that Sartre, both here And 
elsewhere, explicitly denies such a 
; possibility, and consequently , what 
lie means by the term " dialectics'" 
, is very different from the 'kind Of 
thing that Bngbl8 discussbd ln terms 
of the " Three; Law$ of Dialectics 
In sum, Aron’s book Is not, in spite 
1 of many' Incidental illurmria(iaus,,au 
adequate ■ introduction ' to tlie 
Critique. for. oil audience unfamiliar 
with the. Intellectual scene front 
which It arose..; On the whole it is 
addquatqly r translated, though occa- 
sional passages seem, to! contain 
French,' rather: dia'q English, syntax. 


Tbe Liter atu eo of Fidelity 
by Michael Black 
Chatto & Windug, E4.50 
ISBN 0 7011 2065 7 

For, Ibsen's Peer Gynt, the difference 
between tbe full realization of one’s 
humanity and a blustering, egotis- 
tical self-assertion is represented by 
the single, untranslateable word 
tiok. Are we to be ourselves, or 
ourselves alone ; and when is it right 
or wrong to dismiss other people’s 
claims upon us? What are the 
demands of 11 fidelity"? Nowadays 
these topics are more commonly 
dealt with by clergymen, sexologists 
and marriage counsellors than by 
literary critics. , Michael Black has 
the welcome ability to 'tmte sensi- 
tively! and 1 undogmarically 1 botH 
about literary works and the major 
questions of the moral life. 

The Literature of Fidelity, neces- 
sarily, is concerned with infidelity 
—qi>6 of. the central subjects of the 
European. imagination. .Black shows 
marital Infidelity as .the = critical 
foots for the two conflicting mean* 
iri&s of -fidelity*: faithfulness to' 
olio's part.iitavand to one's Owp bpst 
feelings. ’ in a sense, he has, written 
about : the " great tradition '*• of 
adultery and marital unhappiness in 
European fiction, prefacing his book 
with a generous acknowledgment to 
the ' criticism of F. R.- ; and Q. -D. 
Loavis, Phidre is thaonly work he 
discusses which they have 4iqt writ- 
ten: hiftueiltlally aboi|t.-.,¥et' thlsls 
a highly personal , book, provocative 
and determinedly uiiacadahric, in . 
approach, 

. Since, his concern, .is with self- 
fulfilment. Black’s main protagom. 
ists aro, the. ' nineteenth-century 
novelists, and especially Dlckehs. 
Tolstoy, Emily Bronte, and 


piece, faulted for falling to realize 
their heroines' predicaments with 
sufficient intensity and sympathy. 
Perhaps it is the literariness of 
Madame • Dovarp and Portrait of a 
Lady that Black dislikes. He' Is 
generally suspicious of intellectual 
consciousness, whether in life or In 
art.. At one. extreme, .Phfedre’s 'self- 
awareness la as dangerous as 
Othello’s spontaneity, while at the 
other, Lawrence's characters 
rationalize their egotism by claiming 
to form an ethical aristocracy tree 
from normal constraints. Tolstoy 
is spokesman foe die broad human 
position, since in Anna Karenina the 
adulteress and the cuckold, the 
happy and the unhappy couples are 
all 9 l town as tied by the choices they 
make. . 

- Fidelity. It seems, can never m'eaii 
Perfectibility or permanence. t 3)ack ' 
has a few sideswipes at more, recent 
: ari.d permissive illusions, too/ More 
fundamental is his discussloti of sblf- 


has a few sides 
arid permissive 


hood. Modern intellectuallSni has 
tended to devalue fidelity by con- 
ceiving of aspects of our ncliaviour 
as alien forces. We see ourselves as 
prisoners of the unconscious, the 
libido or the life-force. But really 
these external forces are Ourselves. 
We cnnnpt just disclaim responsibi- 
lity, any- more than Othello should 
have; described himself as - "not 
easily, Jealous rt . . 

- Tho style -of' this book is so deter- 
minedly un literary that rife word 
" tragedy", I think, hover appears. 
Yetlt is the sense of tragedy, end 
the Inevitability of conflict with its 
risk. -of irreparable destruction, that 
Black finally affirms. Perhaps wo ' 
can accept this, 'and learn' frpm its 
-moral ser lotisness,. Without being - 
quire as much at home with ! the 
olpetcenth-contury novelist's view of 
the seif as he appears to' be; For 
(and thiels where Poet* Gy tu .might 
have pome in) the literature ofitid- 
ellty covers not merely rife old 
stable ego, as Lawrence palled it, -of 
characters Uke Anna Karenina and: 
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A dramatic magician 


Mutability Metaphysics j Immigrant shelter 


Shakespeare : The Critical Her luge, 
volume 2| 1G93-1733 
edited liy Brian Vickers 
Rout ledge & Kcgan Paul, £8.95 
ISBN 0 7tDQ 7807 2 

The Revels History oE Drama in 

English, volume 3, 1576*1613 

by J. Leeds Barr oil, Alexander Leg- 


assumptions, he is unanswerable. 


(On Desdemona’a appeal to lago, 
“ What shall I do to win mv Lord 


decades of The Renaissance Chaucer 

essays make a plausible coherence ... _ j n 

of the thematic progress of the plays by Alice S. Miskimin 


ageii f No Woman bred out of which start with one muian, 
a Pig-stye, cou'd talk so meanly."). Faustus, and end with anotliei, 
Whereas those who leapt so clumsily Prospero. 

to defend Shakespeare against The other major feature ot this 
Rvmer tend to speak a language volume is the hundred pages by 
in which critical discourse is no Richard Hosley on the playhouses, 
longer possible. ("The Sentimenti He incorporates material we have 


Yale University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 300 01768 5 


The other major feature of this D( . Miskimin does not document 
volume is the hundred pages by . in fifteenth and sixteenth- 

" Poo,' ond — OPP'O- 


The Metaphysical Poets 
edited by Gerald Hammond 
Macmillan, £2.95 and £1.25 
ISBN 333 15465 7 aud 15466 S 

Comiis und Samson Agodstcs 
edited by Julian Lovelock 
Macmillan, £2.95 and £1,50 
ISBN 333 03524 0 and 00962 2 


Point of Arrival : A Study of 
London's Enst End 
by Chaim Bcrnant 
liyre Methuen, £5.00 
ISBN 0 413 28060 8 


Narrative and Dramatic sources; oi 
Shakespeare, volume 8 
edited by Geoffrey Bullough 
Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £6.50 
ISBN 0 7100 7895 1 

As ruined heirs looking at these 
latest attempts of the conservation 
authorities, we may feel that our 
heritage for 1693-1733, as regards 
Shakespeare criticism, is “ long 


conics strongly from this volume than readers who are primarily an- 
that they took their Shakespeare xious to know what happened to 
seriously in the early eighteenth cen- the inner-stage will be prepared to 
tury. They were trying to digest give, but at the lowest estimate, 
an uncomfortable genius into an this section is indispensable for 


than readers who are primarily an- historical assertion that Renaissance 
3 i OUS to know what happened to conceptions eventually obscure 


Macmillan, £2.95 and £1.50 irisiorians have had far less to say hast End in th 
lcnM nw ,. „ , ” , about the East End than novelists, ,, s » if 

ISBN 333 03524 0 and 00962 2 „ n d here is a' novelist turned his- old horses "-an 

. “ ' loriau because “ in spite of all the often moving pi 

There still exists a genera* j- ■« building there is hardly an area being an afii-ii 

scholars to whom the very nod- ^ oll ° nn .'u 6 ,, „ pa 5! may ° e mean. His hut 

tf to Scrifcs, SC the S3 E? fe 

critical essays on specific agdar drama in the history of a city lies J”®) X.^rt ions 
or topics, is utterly abhorrent. 71- in the endless chain of clumsy acts B ' 


caunoi n I ways be sure of the date 
he is hi nor that the evidence 
adduced belongs io the East End or, 
indeed, huw fur that territory 
extends. 

Where the book scores is in Its 
lively story-telling und well-pointed 
phrases — the rich remembered the 
East End in their wills, he tells 
us "as if it were a sanctuary for 
old horses "—and in the author’s 
often moving perception of what 
being an alien immigrant might 
mean. His interest is in people 
and what they do rather than in 
the places they use or In intellec- 


the inner-stage will be prepared to Chaucer's “ wry seriocomic ironia 
give, but at the, lowest estimate, By£ for Dp M ^ kimill die Renais- 


inconvenient aesthetic system. They reference. 

could jeer at him, excuse him, Finally, we have the last volume 
modify him, even defend him ; what- 0 f Geoffrey Bu Hough's monumental 
ever they did wos a tribute to the Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 
reality of his oower. Shakespeare, covering CymbeZine, 

Shakespeare again causes an The Winters Tale, and The Tem ■ 


Z Jl Lraricri llu. Ii i ,, ' ary “i'1> *•* St, The connSiom and ifc. SI 

sancc IS an eiasnc nisruucdi iu« 1 n f cn-eminuq M nkmc! that : 




s.iv so docs nor show the re- 
spect to Professor Vickers that 


Shakespeare , covering Cymbelme, Sitiatiot imo the , , TT t course of the last 400 years-the * v J c 1 ?, r ,!?‘ ,s,y “citing image for 

«* IVinlor'. Tale, and T*. Tam- » -J* ffSJSJS SSSEkS* JSA J* it SSSLl dX 


ins editorial labours deserve, 
bur there is not much to 
rejoice the heart in acres of Dennis, 
(iildon el al arguing about Shake- 
speare’s disobedience of the Tides 
and Ills want of learning, and hec- 
tares of adaptations by ttie same in 
which they cut Shakespeare down to 
their own size. Ludicrously, Gildon’s 
“ beauties M are all the wrong bits — 
Laertes to Ophelia, Polonius to Laer- 
lox, Edmund’s opening soliloquy. All 
rite same, the misunderstandings of 
the age ere constantly instructive. 
The smooth nobility of Dennis's 
Coriolunus throws into craggy relief 
the sheer ignobility of Shake- 
sneare’s hero —ail ignobility which 
the Atigustans supposed to be the 
embarrassing result of ignorance 
a nd crude , workmanship. 

One man ^ho does not' mtafmder- 
itaniT is Thomas Rymar. Extracts 


the re- digestion in the first volume to be 
ra that published in Methuen’s new history 
deserve, 0 f drama in English. It covers the 
ich to period 1576-1613, a prize period 
Dennis, w hich yet so dominated by 
■ Shake- Shakespeare as to make level- 
le Tines beaded and evenly balanced 
utd hec- history almost impossible to 
same in w -j| e . Alvin Keiuan lias 235 


volumes is uncomplicated. Not only 
has the editor made life much 
easier for those who take pleasure 
in learning about Shakespeare from 
watching him transform the 
material he drew on for his plays, 
not only has he greatly increased 


chapter. Elsewhere, Dr Miskimin 
offers excellent but spasmodic in- 


may well ue Jed on to mlife '"“"’s"' 1 social history or the place into a 

essays in the same journal— on U fj lie . r S e,, “ of f *'. e East End ®* a serial story of immigrants and 
£2: Vowel Shift nr . MB? outsiders exclusively - Barnett, 


pages on <f the plays and the play- 
wrights and he lias very skilfully 
avoided all sorts of shoals and whirl- 
pools, in particular the danger of 
producing a catalogue of one- 
sentence evaluations. He has written 
a set of essays, each with a distinct 
thome and covering a particular 
segment of drama, -die English his- 
tory play, for example. Elizabethan 
comedy, - early Shakespearean 


not only has he greatly increased *-**.«**■■■■• — - 

minihAr of ncnnlc whn take that sight into f/ie Faerie Queens, 

tue numoer or people wna rake mat „ t i.j _ nt , i nt jeed Chaucer. Her ‘- ca *»* r iwiwi aim omimnu juucia 

pleasure, but he has also brought n" d e ,-eadinR wheri it entus — but it might be arpd Outcast London -both highly 

EneHsh' and° friroMM & liieraturef functions (all too seldom) as more that his mental sinews would but overlooked here. Apart 

mainly sixteenth ceStury indudjng jtan ciuso'y ! noi ' e effec . tive1 ?' st ‘ ffened ^SraUdslol? o“f any^o 5*“*! 

much that he has translated him- >ve quotation, is or tugn quality. ing several quae disnnci RnW nmnpi- «tnr#» Rnh«>rr 


Great Vowel Shift, or the Su; Keating's Working Classes in Vic- 
ces and Analogues of Lusty Ja tariuit Fiction and Stedman Jones’s 
entus — but it might be upd Outcast London — both highly 


self. Shakespeare's indifference to Vet i 
the literary merit of what lie match 
thought might turn into a good second 
play makes common browsing points 


... - . mg several quae disnnci 

Yet nowhere else does her work I D f the topic lie’s actually 


through Bui lough’s volumes rich in 
unexpected entertainment. 


the sensitive and cogent on. And this is the virtue of Cal rat | ier 
chapter. Initially telling books at tlieir best: they Can A’ ^ p ., cared 
are elongated over many within one volume a series of iri K ‘ , 

i .i. — e p j ? Nnr h 


pages, and the precision of their 
articulation becomes blurred. Long 


Professor Bullough lias come to passages are ill- written, key sen- 
take a wide view of his task as tences sometimes nullified by 


’ W. it and' i* ThbnlB8 Rymar. Extracts 

i i from A Short Vietu of Tragedy open 

; j . 1% 'i- & Professor Vickers’s selections, end, . 

;•! • ••ki t ' while I agree vrith the editor that 

Lewis Theobald’s contri buttons are 
!{• , . j •••■• ' the soundest and most helpful, 1 

must say that I find Rymcr the 
• J * hero of the volume for intelligence 

i * i‘i ■" arid readability. However outrageous 

. f i! > lus scintillating contempt, lie speaks 

: *' '• e language one can understand. One 


while I agree with the editor that Favershm.A Woman KUled Arfilt 
Lewis Theobald’s contriburious are Kindness, The Shoemaker s’ Holiday. 
the soundest arid most helpful. I At the other extreme, there are over 
must say that T find Rvmer the eight pages on A Midsummer 
hero of the volume for intelligence Night's Dream, with too much space 
arid readability. However outrageous given to rerellldg the story. Matters 
lus scintillating contempt, lie speaks of balance apart, it is clear that 
a language oho can underatahd. One Keenan lias done excellent work iu 
can hove a decent • argument with showing the 'relationship of the' 

major plays of the three greatest- 


nclair's and Millicent Rose’s the majority not on the move or on 
mer penny-plain volumes some dole, to explain the residuary 
ipcared over twenty years ago. stHtus of t |ie East End and the 
Nor have Lloyd Gartner’s and structure of its labour market, in 
:i nard Gainer's ‘more recent scho- analyse the extent to which the 
rly scrutinies of the two faces of immigrants took the jobs and the 
e great Jewish influx into the houses of those in possession, and 
over Hamlets themselves around to keep track of die newcomers 
e turn of the century fleshed out when they were newcomers no more. 


All the time, bitingly 
reminders of particular 


things. 

The Jews, as V. D. Llpman has 


Kindness, TI.e Shoemakers’ Holiday. ‘^orlV^iously on ShakelpVaVe 
At the other extreme there are over knows the value of these lutroduc- 
eight pages on A Midsummer tions, and will join in congratulot- 
Night s Dream, with too much space ing Professor Bullough on bringing 
given to rerellldg the story. Matters to a conclusion One of the most use- 



comers — like Louis, explained better iliau anyone, broke 


him, even agree that, given his 


p ■ . , • , . _ _ JIIMW LW UUU LU KHUWII 

ful tasks undertaken by a Shake- Chaucer orthodoxy. Dr Miskimin’s 
speaveau scholar in our time. philological analysis is weak, and 

Philiw Fdworilc she criticizes The Shepherd's 
rnuip Lflwarfls CflZflrl?fflr Ul effect for its genre, 

” — . ■ . —t ■ for the rural artifice which the 


Tlte'; 1 Penguin Book of English 
Pastoral verse 1 - 

edited ; by John Barrell and John 

sun '■ 

Allen Lane, £4.D0 ' ' 

3 SB N9 71 39 0610 3 


; ~~ • r ~ ■ ' • . ■ . ' t— ■ for the rural artifice which the 

■ Px! 1 * ,!: , •'"‘■•jo -' eclogue demands. She chooses to 

One of those never-ending traditions 

j . allusions: out the evidence of the 

nization." If that is what the pastbi insplradoh. tThe influence of the Chaucer manuscripts, with their 
ral vis(on is.Vat base why bothetr Sorig of Songs on the pastoral tradi- marginalia and clear rubrics, may 
with it? Or why bother with those : don, by the way, i s never discussed.) indicate that Chaucer'* successors, 
pastoral pefems of Wordsworth in There is the tradition of what Dr in' the fifteenth century at least. 


pastoral pefems of Wordsworth in There is the tradition of what Dr in' the fifteenth ci 
which 11 the whole basis of Words- , Johnson called " local - poeti-y, of read' piecemeal, in 


search uot 


BJUim »-Tj -J 

account of 
decorum, and my iS"-’ 

that the whole colJectlOB . 
seined a self-coiisunuaB . 

itself (with all the stinjulw J 


neglected source, apart from a assimilation than his hook appears 
pie of unpublished doctoral dls- to Justify. One could, on the con- 
tadons. The demographic basis is ‘ rar J\ wlsh rhat 11 was i now being 
nuy, the annotarion weak, and . read in every street in WhitechapcL 
Idly, the bibliography slipshod, tt t 

e index unhelpful?. and Lite reader 1 *»• J- Uyos 


Portrait of Chartism 


goldeiL.age 


I . f,:!V 

M, 

J kt4 

ii R8- 


has anything to do with the ® rect 8 scholarly House of Fame, 
shepherds, Idealized or uot. »n which she . cannot but appear as 
absence of sufficiently dis- the clerk of great authority, 
ting explanations in their in- Dr Miskimin Is much involved 


Mraji, Stephen Diiok, Sefuiy, | wniotv are normally active in the uul “’ J 
indYeats (Wname.npmqtdJ.jcomposltion of lucid rind coherent Effig 

nrAcMiton ho <r haci>nraiu I n *iAa. k _ . ji* .> wnrdfi 


u 1 i !i I ■ 


imm 


SlSiSaSTo--^ 0f i i ,a . t *® rn B ?d elegance • lit 'all represehjtod by * c pastoral” poems T rd ? the ^ 

SSsWrB dbmamst; 5aaeajff3sS2 SKfftgaa 

T? iU ! r Appleton: ..House" : and Yea«?a. try. dial can be called "pastoral” 

p^tdrai H, “ • 1 ! 1 l r esr :?5: .tlte Great House life) are different som^ airtusiuK and some dull hnnms 






Iu firing "a hew kind of corn 


UStiC..‘-Fof Lhe paptoHil Vision is, at J pastoral .tradUjQU but are toot , of its-, uriqMii k collection of poems such 
: base, n Mae 'vision, positSog d Ufa . eMencp. ; Then, there i« the Jlorarfan an this;. As it is, thfe reader outs thl 
plisfk unWSEotlcp- rebdpns^^e-; #*“ *■ tradWonrre-efe^frid.to., book'down stiU puzzled bV tliericadfr \ Miriklmtn wiZ'~C t \ . * . — 

tivoeii .tho rullogi landoWning - class brieny^UtJyar'prdperW disuse d nilp habit , which giVes the' siSgS havT^Wn 

aes.:attl. 


rnnflrmpfl when I rMclJM rib,.-,.! of events. Instead, Dr Jones aims to 

fjji.fj. is mv favourite ei«y> , 5P , ^ ,B, T l a " d thc CZbavtlsts give students "a pen portrait of 

Sill «’ A factor analjsls-oi' Da J : ld Jo»m Chartism” and “to capture some- 

abSlary ofpoeiryin H ne ' £6,00 and E3 '°° ' thi i lg of ? ie - ■“"“ftere, integrity 

0321 8 cud 0922 6 m&ss a of is aw® 

lhat tire's no 'such .,,1 i„ vo..ri« continue - fcTl™ „„ cl „ 

physical poetry. . _ exercise varied appeals to a wide 0 f e m r 3 cSm 

This -essay of modern writer^Pro- a prescriptive mo ijbpoly of ^rofetw- 

Computer w»d. titer '^iggs s -calV of 1958 for inn history faces hazards. Dr Jones's 

analyses the language ^^.iriilhei reaoavch both .on places impressionistic kaleidoscope may uot 
teenth-century poew< oii^p e0 pj e has inspired an ex- appeul to every student of Chartism, 

tain characteristic P a l r 8 crop of local studies of Potential recorders of the movement 

btilary. which mok® • from, Aberdeen to Corn- -in Tillicouiry or Truro may gleefully 

group -the poetfi ap r>aT^ff L There are polemical studies of reveal some hitherto-unappredated 
words they rise. TW „ working-class movement local nuance. Some Marxist, devoted 

lunatic activity sudn«“‘» gi5 there are regular reprints of io njid-Vlctorian exegetical meiho- 
make sense ivheit verh®; u ?vf ntfi and- journals. Occasion- dology, may whoop upon some acci- 

Donne is preoctupt®® dnffi ii ,ne . r ® are attempts to recon- dentally-omitted conmie from the 

action arid words toA 5 .'/- 8 "® synthesize this growing maestro's writ, 

love, dedth, wh!le.'j°^^-tbs^E°“? n ‘ documentation, analysis, rmerpretations of Chartism, 

lory IS more static Pnu nnrrative, This growth remain curiously personal. To my 

and normative, 1 ri! ' * u P P lc m ent e d ,bya stream mind, Dr Jones has produced- a 

see naturei studies: from poor, , brave, importuni and Immensely use- 
CareW and Suckling ta|gJp*??[' S0 ® k ed t ' girl-seeking Feargus ful study, based upon wide research 
with -Donne 1 on th» s b ?*v; - k inoi ' to tonvperance campaigner :and a sensible balance. . As he 
Herrick, while' - . H . w ? lr 1 y > i . William modestly odmits, students may deed 

•tVauBhin U tinfortunflMy^'©J|.'-wltK;hu belief lit “just, to . kiiow the general story before 
without 'lnvestMff J"-ft*iwKS"3S" constitutional foun- using this volume. But he has pto- 
essS°s U other to George , .White, who vlded an exciting reward for, those 

authority, i* c fcv ‘ ^ headed On who ■ have already waded through 

SenS Ml of ^ • : : - . the Cliarli?t minutiae.. With any luck 


Sorting out 
the styles 


Ul L>., ,.1 uliliij auiiuireiH. {[.-Ill mv ciiuiv^s uhin ui Liuuiay ni.i.% n u „ BU11 . ■ i- 

y CSt i E a of the Protuun. all,, of =™l- 

haps confuses the effort of hacdlr Si J ?s fi.Ven ^er to rL next He lM ? s,,l ' h « »noiley would do, above 
library catalogues with the dk.< JLk* t h» mnLinm th* rtu. al * 111 Riving the scene colour and 


aeaungs wormng cinsscs in vie- Barnardo, Booth, Burdctt-Coutis. 
tonwi Fiction and Stedman Jones’s Octavia Hill, and the rest— or 
Outcast London — ■ both highly magnifying the few institutions that 

apposite but overlooked here. Apart were nmre visiblo than pervasive 
.from these, no one has wiitten a on sucl) a f| at pla i n . K 
-general history of any note of the The great problem In dreum- 
.^ ll ^ proper since Robert stances like these is to account for 
.Sinclair s and Milhcent Roses maforitv not on the move or on 


IIIDAC atuov " . 1 ktf Wl" 

Donne is preocCuPjed W^^ 
action and «»£#.: HSlffl 
love, deri.th, whue f "J 0 " ^ djrf 
lory IS more static, jlri 
and normative, less Pen^^ 
see, nature. man ' IriH 1 ■ grow 
Carew and SuckUnK j"^* 
with Do mie’-on th*s h JjJ .j, J 
Herrick, wN®J'^L te iyoi®^ 
(Vaughan Is' Unfortunates y 
Without Investing 
essay’s other grouW 


Sir Danistcr Fletcher's “ A History 
of Archiicctiirc ” ■ 
eighteenth edition revised by 
J. C. Pulmes 

The Alhlono Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 485 55001 6 


Btniisicr Fk-ivher's A Ilisiurii of 
Architecture on the Comparative 
Method was first published in 1896 
at a lime when mammoth histories 
of architecture were tt way of 
demonstrating contemporary beliefs 
in the ratinimliiy of the architec- 
tural styles of the past. Auguste 
Choisy, for instance, published his 
magnum opus , the Fliiuoirc de 
L’ Architecture iu 1899 and tried ro 
show how all the. most consistent 
styles had developed out of struc- 
tural necessities, new techniques 
und the dcicnninistlc influence of 
climate hikI geographical location. 
Bunisicr Fletcher had a .similar 
rationale and his work, like 
Choisy's was plentifully ill list ruled 
with crystal clear drawings of archi- 
tectural details, plans and axono- 
metric projections. The book was 
laid out on on astonishingly ency- 
clopaedic framework, with each 
style plotted uguinst a set of stan- 
dard coordinates: the Influence of 
geography, geology, climate, reli- 
gion, society mid history, an analy- 
sis of the Architectural Character 
of each style, a selection of 
Fxit tuples < illustrated in drawings 
and photographs), and the famous 
Comparative Analysis, in which thc 
elements of architecture (plans, 
walls, openings, roofs, etc.) were 
compared within each style and, hy 
implication, across the styles. 

Now, 18 editions later and 20 
years after Ills death. Banister Flet- 
cher lives on. ' G6ne is the “Com- 
parative Method” from the title 
and from the contents, although the 
illustrated comparisons are still 
included. Gone are some of the 
remaining absurdities of the ori- 
ginal classification and stylistic 
analysis which Professor Cording- 
ley’s seventeenth edition had not 
altogether weeded out. Although 
the methodology of Banister Flet- 
cher relies on simplifying the com- 
plex history of style in western 
architecture to a few broad cate- 
gories, the text now includes rea- 
sonably complete descriptions of 
the major stylistic sub-headings. As 
an example, Banister Fletcher, as a 
Goth i cist, had always lumped to- 
gether everything after 1480 and 
before 18.10 as "Renaissance". 
Although this is still followed for 
the various chapter headings which 
deal with this period, the text does 
take trouble to point out the dif- 
ferences between High Renaissance 
and Baroque. 

There has been, g great deal of 
paiustaking improvement, -but it 


the book remains the breadth of 
Coverage rather than its depth; it 
will' probably be most useful for 
rhe sections on pre-Rcnaissance de- 
velopments all over the wurld (in- 
cluding iu this edition, new chanters 
oil the architecture of Indo-China 
and precolumbian architecture in 
the Americas),' rather than the well- 
charted writers of the Renaissance 
to the present day. For . all that, 
there is some very interesting mate- 
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^Altogether about eighty copies of the 1535 Bible are known, all Imperfect. 


Psephologists’ delight 

® » Sa? »?5o h n ,v . ,, ( w!S 

Politics In Butaln, 1922-29 |J5 s j, own t0 have been a crucial last 

by Chris Cook opportunity for Liberals to rally ; 

Macmillan, £10.00 that they did not is seen by Dr Cn'ok 

ISON 333 15629 3 ns the result of bad leadership and 

: poor tactics. Yet it has to be said 

r«» m En „ c t nM n»- rnni.-, lli at in order to draw such conclu- 

Best to say at once, since Dr Cook s sion5 j ie is ob lig ed t o enter the world 

title is hard to fathom, what this of high politics where his authority 
book is about. If one ignores the is far more limited. The sources on 
warming-up exercises and lap of which Dr Cook has relied are not 
honour, it is essentially a study of sui j e {| ,c explorations in this area 

•»«; -««-», - «« «- sSrdiVMs: 

the by-elections clustered about for his illustrations. preoccupation' 1 


nil- r c Sr #<l ¥"B ■ ri0 " flI Association lecturer Home 

s- ByaaNsgiPafttm 



The Age of Alignnient : Electoral 
Politics In Britain, 1922-29 
by Chris Cook 
Macmillan, £10.00 
ISON 333 15629 3 

Best to say at once, since Dr Cook's 
title is hard to fathom, what this 
book is about. If one ignores the 
warming-up exercises and lap of 
honour, it is essentially a study of 
the general elections of 1923-4 and 
the by-elections clustered about 
them, with some connecting narra- 
tive about developments in “ high ” 
politics. In many ways l the book 
serves as u sequel to Dr Michael 
Kinnear's The Fall nf Lloyd George: 
the concern ration on electoral statis- 
tics, the concern with local arrange- 
ments and the use of. provincial 
newspapers as primary source 
matcrihl are much tliQ same. What 
is different is the electoral . topo- 
graphy nf the period and its effects 
on party ' orientation. Four, genera] 
elections in saved years offer the 
psephologist a mass of rajv data ; ; 
it is no accident that die reader 
finds hiipself confronted with 61 
tables interspersed In the narrative 
arid a barrage of information pbout 
turnout 1 and swing. Nor is it : un- ' 
natural that Dr Cook should. address 
himself -io i die problem of the ddcllne 
of -.the Li bora! pdrty— rl^e 'most 
obvious index of ;qhah'gp 'in the ‘ 
politics oE the post-war decade. \ 

Dr Cook impresses by hlajl. com- 
mand of electoral ritinutisei MiiuicJ- 
pal politics are (for the first time)' 
dissected. \ local 1 powers trudf pros 
evaluated, candidates counted, fib- 
nnces audited, manifestos scrutinized 
to thd last inch of colump space. 


.It is all too eiuiy to see lk a ninjnr 
political storm” in the teacups of 
Hansard and the local press. . . 

VVhiit of ihe book’s contribution io 
the ever-growing literature that sets 
out to analyse die decline and fall 
uf die Liberal party? It is hard to 
see how a book like Dr Cook's can 
do more than man i tor the process 
as. opposed to demonstrating • li's 


as. opposed to demonstrating • it's 
■ causality. If die critical element in 
the decline is taken to be the rein-' 
(iopsliip. between die Liberals and 
rhriir electorate, then this kind of 
history , may open iiiany ’doors.- 
.Bu i there u . a 'lingering feeling 
that electoral : history, 'rovfiils 
consequence us .uiUoIi as -cause 
und that other rolatio(iKhips. 
such as that between Liberals mid 
their, liberalism, may be more fiinria- ■ 
; itoetUal to’ nit understanding of why 
: u political party and a doctrine wove 
extinguished. Again. Dr Cook does 
not pretend that his- cpnclusidns 
lend ihemselves to any Startling or 
dramatic 1 new theory. Rather, who t 
his book does I $ id provide n body 
uf clectnral fact which pie^ndidj 
theorists will need- uitimatoly fq fci> 
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Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 


Universities 


KELVIN GROVE COLLEGE 
CE ADVANCED EDUCATION 


sarsraifii »—. - 

ellictlve (rom January, 1876. 

lecturer/senior LECTURER IN SCIENCE 
EARTH SCIENCE 

leachur* nduoetian itudenta will be required. Experience ^ 
EarthSclenc# el the secondary mhool level would be #n edvartng*. 

\i :■ elementary science education ........ 

be Ift batli the raublgoTwelfar arid method* or - ' 
■limenUry (prtmwy) inhool tclenca- . . , 

The mcMeful «MHunl will lie expected to aaaiillh 

ol ilinwidy eotence piogimuneo far pra-wjrtcg and tn-aarvica 

teacher education' course* ' ElaMgnlity • school reaching tipailanc* 

' wouM be on advaidaga. 

CHEMISTRY A SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Ret. No. 75/A/M, 

The luccdciful applicant will be e*p«Ud to lecture ; 

II) tn ChamliUV end method# ol leaching It to graduate end 
undergraduate aacowlary teecher education eludente, 

(II) In aclonce curriculum programme! for pre-service or Iri-rervlce 
teacher education «tudents. , - ■ • 

Ability to carry out research In practical cumculum dwetO pifteM 
wO'-ira be advantageous. and «ac<lnd«»y achool teaching experience 
vtoufd be desirable. 

! LECTURER IN 

BUSINESS EDUCATION/COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
. del. No. 75/A/57 

Vacinctoe wlH ocCut lor pareoni with expertise In _ _ ' 

(•) Accounting. Pitman fihartbind end Typing Including their content 
: . sW methodology : ; ■ , ... 

• lb) ACwbriHnfl (Including Dele Praceoelng). Economic*, with ii»o* 

' • dkiM leaching method*. .. 

Appllcante should have * elrong background in one or mof* ft 
the area* apaolflad tor each position, . together with appropriate 
■chdemlo qimtlHcaucna and iqcqeaeiui teaching •xperfenoe. - 


LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 

'Bet. No. 7S/A/4S 

(Two Position a] ... ... 

Applicant* should have ■ strong background In one or both ol tne 
following areas : „ 

Secondary Mathematic* Curriculum Studies- . . 

Computer Selene# *nd the application ol computer* to Malhemallc* 

Appropriate academic qualification! In Malhamailea and a record 
oiaiicceaalul teaching e»perlence In aecondary or ternary. Inalllullona 
ere also required 

LECTURER IN MUSIC 

Hal. No. 75/A/60 

Vacancies will occur In aaoh ol Ih# following area* : _ _ 

History of Mu ate and Harmony, preferably with enperllse in Contam- 

^lano'. involving development ol ahllla both In perlormanoa and 

App^opMlrl^'dimllHaaUont, evidence of performance skill, end aa(ls : 

' factory teaching experience are required. 

' LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARIAN8HIP 

Bel. Ne: T5/A/81 • , , .... 

Applicants should have a slrong background In one or more oMhe 
following area* logelhar with appropriate academic and proleMion* 1 
qualification*, axparience In teaching or working a* a leach# r- 
ilbrarlan - 

The School Library in Education. 

Selection and Uae of Raaource Material!. 

Communication and Media. 

School Library Administration. 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES (GEOGRAPY) 

RM. NO. 75/A/62 

Applicants ahould have a alrong quallllaallon In Oeomorphoiogy 
together with experience In some of the erase o» Economic Q#o- 


1 LECTURER/SEMIOR LECTURER 
IN HOME ECQINOMIC8 . 

Rel No.' 73/MSi . ' V - 

Ei parlance In dR». or mOtai ol the . f®l»o«n» .hiaaa . »•: t*qa^ad 
logelhar with ebMOprlat* academW quaUHcalion* and teaching axpg- 
. rtenca prefarahly at the tertiary lavgl ; ■ ■' ' ■ • 

Uinagamant and Conaulbarlim. Hrfiralng and/or ^Homari Em*oi»inarit, • 
Taiilrae and Clothing. Nutrition and Foods. Human Refalionshlpa. 
Pilrvclplea and Practices of Home Economics Teaching. 

Euwrrancg - In Titillating and developing tertiary courses In Horn# 
Economics la desirable. 


; AlWtRAUA,::.. | -|: 

■ J- UNlVVttBriV pp 

VeSTERH; AUBTRAUfi ' ! 

• PaVlh't ;!•> 

economics . .. 


lOUBingi nun mihihim ■■■ — -_- w 

• graphy. Human Geography. Seltlamerd Geography. Geographic Tech- 
niques and Environmental Sludlee. Appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions and evidence of successful leaching experience are also 
‘required. 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES (HISTORY) - 

hel No. 7S/A/B3 

Applicants • ahould have . qualification# In aom# ol Ihe areas ol 
Contemporary History, International Relatione, Australian Hlalory. 
Hlalory ol South East Asia and History ot the U.3.A. A background 
in Anthropology and Ancient Kletary would be ol conelderible 
tdventags. Approprlata aoademlc qualification* and ; evidence ol 
suoceiilul teaching exparlance are also required. 

Appolnlments will be rude wRMn Ihe following salary ranges In 
eocordance with qua W leroone arw MMrtatwe s— - 

Leeturer II . Par annum (Ausl.l 

Lecturer I . .. »11,M8418,M4 Pff. annum (Aual.l. 

Senior Lselurftr *18,848411,844 p#r annum (AuM.), , 


Universities 

continued 


Appointments wanted j 

Other classifications 

i 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 

The British Council f 

invites applications for the following posts: ! 

English Language Teaching Institute 
(Sudan) 

Academic Director, Khartoum 

Degree, qualification in applied linguistics or similar j 
relevant field ; at least three years’ experience. ; 

Salary £4264-£S524 pa. 

Benefits : overseas allowances. Two-year contract, ^ ; 
newable. 75 co 111 , 

Lecturer in English— ESP (Egypt) 

Department of English, University of Alexandria ; 
Graduates with TEFL qualification and five year* ud { 
versity TEFL experience. j 

Salary : £4264-£5524 pa, tax free. _ ; 

Benefits : free furnished accommodation i ovenNJ 
and children’s allowances. One-year contract, t 
able. . , ' j 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are \ 
ieed by the British Council. , ‘ 

Please write, briefly atating quallf catlpnj a^ !■ 
length of appropriate oWfjfg:, JJS5 
reference number for further details and an pp . 
cation form to The British Council (AppolOHM*V' L 
65 Davies Street, London W1Y ZAA. * , 


THE COLLEGE OF LAW 

LECTURER IN LAW 


AUSTRALIA 

T.IE AUSJHAUA^NATIONAL 

SCNIOH I.IBRAnlAN 
Ur^il# s 

■ Hiilvcrsliy Library i 

Aupllt.illuiia arc Invited lor 
iHk iioslllun of ni visions i Lib- 
rarian In ditfH Ol thp i .nil loy 
DutltHrvQ ol ihu university 
Library. 

Prlnrlpal duik-a will Include 
•unprvlBlon .mil dovelopmoni uf 
reader aorvlcoi to under- 
eraduato and poalgraduato atu- 
Santa, lecturer* and raaoarch 
workers In 111 w Focultloa of 
ATI*. Allan Studios, Economics 
and aclonce. . Currnnt aovolon- 
nienia Includu Uto catabllah- 
manl or a high use colloe ion. 
iho Inirodurtlon of audio vlaual 
acrvkce In co-oporatidn with 
mo Instructional Itosources 
Iirtit and «h# provision of 
irioarrh malerlaia to support 
ilia llujuanltlpa , naaesrch 
Centro. Central Service* already 
housed Inrludo (lie Intor- 
l.tbrory Loam Unit Sltd tho 
Library Ulndory. 

Tho succossrul applicant will 
havo lull .ldmJnlairailve rc«- 
ponalblllcy far Iho dny-ta-dny 
ninnlna at the service* In Iho 
tihtUov milldlnn and wilt super - 
vise tho opwallnna of all Staff, 
roll time staff at iho preaom 
imp number 31. Tfio book- 
Hack or opiiroxImalDly 337.000 
voluuipi servos undarorfuluain 

iiudents. toachlna sufi and 
anproprlnlo roumrch intoreBts. 
'ilio nulldlna la opon oa‘« fioura 
per work during tho OCadomlc 
veer. Iho si-rvlcoa am part of 
Ihe lolnl University Library 
rystfin and are sunnoried by 
Iho roaeurch collocltona In tho 
Mon/lov Itulidlnn i Including Ihe 
A*Un Sludlea Division) and In 
a numiior of aulonce branch 
liurarli'*. a* wall .i* Iho col- 
itcilan* a/ (ho University l_uw 
l.lhrarir. The •avccassrul candl- 
daio will he p.,ri of tho senior 
library administration anil will 
work cloioly with lie ccniral 
lartlcoa. 

AppiicanU should posanss a 
ilegfoa. ii-ornalonal library 
■tuallflcollnn* and constdorabta 
sdmmlsii.itivo axporlonc#. nra- 
fersbly In reader services. 

Salary will be within Uio 
rango SAin,ai<J-3i7.010 per 
annum, according to quollflca- 
ttuna and cvporlcnce. 

Asiisianca with paasagaa'and 
auormnpdMIon will ba pro- 
aW* Tho successful applicant' 
will be roquirod lo undergo 
a medical ovamlnoilon. 

Wri nen aupllcsilona. quoilng 
rfltrihca number 73afl4, 
."-V't* hp forwxrdad to The 
ijcalsiror. iho Australian 

Nallonal Unlysrelly. p.a. Hex 
4. Canberra A.C.t' 3600, with 

^3L caUon » Close on 1 

feSEa?. ,W - 8 

• — - — • t 

AUSTRALIA 

t,5! AUSHi'r 

WA .. «wnmn|ca aha 

.out sp 

*nd succoss 

wirTmL" 


JUJwfV/ A ^ . w 

Applications ore in,iw<l for a non ®J. S SS.^ 
cants should be barristers *°£!J£5 » •** 

iisi msntt « k "H aj ? . • 

unu O ts«M« I ..I A nil nrlvniitafie- rriW 5j • CHAJH . OP Australian 


ij particularly si 

lnl#r#sla — „ 

Will and Sauanlannkh 


ana a guuu miss prau»7 | ■ 

research expec cuco would be an n f v ° S®f ol es^, I 
experience at the Bar is desirable, thougli.^g^ ^ at^ry 

BErtiSH b a f 

ass Siif "it : san " ,b " 


Progresalon beyond In i tha» Ladurer 1 tang# Slid $18;«0 In;. . I. • ft? , # n L j ^mlnn wd2A 1NL, f‘ om c j! 

UigSanlof Lacunar. rangp will dapartd upon poisomlqn of ppproprial# II 27 Chancery Lane, uOlwOlli WWA • 1 

quaiiiicaiions. ; II further particulars nioy be o u ta ineu. f. 


■' Suocaaalbl applicant#. wl|l be expadad to eomntanc* duty, by January 
. 31. .1978. 

Applications clqaa Monday August 28. 1976. ' ^ ; ■ 

Application forms and further detail*, ara available (torn tha Rafllajrqr. 
Katvln Grove Collage or Advanced Educalton. Victoria Park Road.. 
Kelvin G'ove. Brisbane, Quad ^island. 4069. Telephone 58 9311. ' 



AUSTRALIA - 


LECTURER IK 
PRODUCTION 
MANAQEMEKT 

Iribuia io lKXh,iifl«i*fpdiwtb end ■ 

ia^,T±#aaf 

quaUricollon and releyaiw indui-. 
uTsi exporlence- - 
•' , Gattiy within tatlurav M.118- 
‘ £4,698 (under ravtiw. rtoW a^plac 
par ll ally «gri B*d) • wftjt lh***IwW . 
piymeWq ,or- £2»-«L Poat«fd 
. raqu^U) ici- ittilligf p«rUoJfiie 
end atpHcMlon 

ant HagtsirAf (EMabhahmenlf 



The, person appolniad will .. 
Join Ihe expanding animal pro- • 
.dpt turn aecilon ot ih* Dopan- • 
,-.m#nt. Appucanta should hold a .. 

Ph D. or aqulv^lntl ' quaUIlca- . a 
-' 'Uons aiHl pave rfnuth «m»M- ■ 

'• >nc'a »n J an 'applied Held of . . 

; nianunalian *tMlh„ Tha 
,, ; appdthlaa 1, will pailfdpate ".Ip 
Ih# dMlqn anrt prcsantalton of . ■ 

. rburaSl 1q diilioalrproducllpn i 
1 1 eoperyho Bripuaie andenta wk- ?. . 
/llftg «itirft-work or rgaaorch .. . 
.'.prapnuiuqet. and develop n- ; 
search relaUmi to ■' mmMtMa. ; i • 
. MuUlfllscipWnary . nqaarch : ' fa 

V ■'*' 


! ‘AnitlkailAtv* * Injit'itupRuie 


CWi# September 

. fifdUTy- raAge 
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— a. msrrio 


' i";: AUSTRALIA 
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1 " LSCTUHCn IN ’■ EDUCATION " 

• |' . 1 i iTwo . : noaqiona i, , 

tn.lh# Centra tpr the 8tud,v ' : 
of, Currltulum ,apd Tcachci 
Education. The. oasla lire far •' 
(11 hlalory education, and (SI 

■ social aolenCa education. '■ The 
Centro,', roccnltv ■ ealabll»hed,- : ' 
NO ,Hvo. raeipher* Including.’ 
"Proiaisor b. cmiaiideb,' . Uto • 
ofaatni Doan of - the School i •' 

■ Apniicanls , should noaaoa* e <■ 
higher jlcgrep and should have ' 
exBerhmce Ih • ancotidary achool •- 
leaching ;end ; toacher educe- 
Uoq. Tha oar jon* spoony #d w tu 

.. N ex peeled, to Uk# r##poit*l- 
' Witty - jot ' coordinating tehoh- 
tnp and InllUllnn - raaeirch in 
their currtcdium area, melnbr 
al.fhe level or Jnlltil tiplnlng 
hot else with experienced tea- ' : 
N«*ra In ,'bolh - Tontial and, 'ln- V 
'fontlal inaenrlce . progipinmpa. 

.safari 10 ‘T 1 V.‘- 


AUSTRALIA 

»‘ ,c AU ^A^rr N v AT,ONA, ‘ 

SENIOR, LianARlAN ‘ 

, o ratio 1 or 2 
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i0 J»nure : ProFmsnr to retiring 
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mCermsta . a«rv« . 
anarch at tho.dociara 
rioctoroi level in th 
School of. ulaloglci 
as won as life aclonce, 1 
gnd Research In (ho, Faculty ><, 

. Principal, duties Will. Include 
Ihe .aunerylalpn of, all •roador 
nervicoa to academic ataff and 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

ACADEMIC POSITIONS AVAILABLE 1976 

a ll\aar * r olmt? 5,0fl,a P hl0ft,l V equated -n ih# plearr-nl ccaaial I own 01 Lae enjoying a tropical climate 
Applications am Invited lor lha following academic pontlou available from January. 1976 . 

FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

nr%f.Mi#.«?FI«3 E i!y S !!i N L 0R LE {* TunE 1 H ! Applicants should hold an approprlata academic quell hcatlon. 


oology and Urban and Regional Planning. ' ' " nu " OM, “ 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

T* 1 # Pep* 'Intent conducts a 5-year Oagraa (.oiueu in Etaclacal Englneoilng. with option* m tiovihi ano 
m comw iuniceiion tnginparing. and a *andwlch-typ d Diploma 1 Purse, in communication engineering which 
includes 3 years ol lulWImo study. 

f!?" , TU 5F RS ■* BLKTlilCAL KnOINCERINO : DUTIII— Appointee* will be required lo assist In 

i n> -- . ’•■“'IP 8nd scademlc administration of ihe Depuriment. 10 leech up to final degree level 
on* ®' ir 1 ® following subject areas, and 10 conduct and supervise research, preferably in ionics role- 
vim 10 P&puvt Now UuinoD ; 

(a) Control and Power Generation or Utilization. 

fbj Industrial Uactromca . lagh-powar applicjllnn* ol ofscironlc devices ; inslumenia, sic. 

IfJ asnsral Eleclr onlcs. prelerably wilh experience in digital ayaloma. 

QUALIFICATIONS— Applicants should hava a good Ural degiae in Electrical Engineering and prefer ably 
a P°® l D r *8uMa qualifications. Industrial -and/or tertiary leaching and resoetch eKpertanc# la also sought. 
Nf- « TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR OR SENIOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR COMMUNICATIONS ENOINEER- 
10 j. iBMm Ml aubiaou In lha communication* Olpiomo course of technician engineering stan- 
5*™; ®™. IS-®*®™. •# "* oeneral development of Ihe course, training elds and laboralwiea. 
QUALIFICATIONS — Applicants should have wide experience In the telecommunications Hold and have been 
aciiveiy engaged In lelecommunlCBtlonB (raining ei technician engineer level- Ounlltloatlons of al laasl 
hnc or City end Qullu* lull Incnnologlcel standard me requlrod. Bper.iatlsl exporienca In one or more 
or tne lolfowlng fields vrould be an advantage : HF. VHF. Microwave, iropaecatter, Btoadcailing- 

department of civil engineering 

J!?“ 25 l-CCTUHER IN MININQ ENGINEERING: DUTfBS — To provldo inilruclton In enfllneerlno afifl qao- 
•oQy lewtil to open-cut nilnlnQ. Tlis course Ji an option wlHtln tha Civil Cnglnooilng Dogrea Courta 
aiia Is BBBlBted by h complementary In Mlnorol Procosalng and by relevant subrocls from lha other civil 
2!?PjP?SriI , Pep?fil J .SL ,,, --9 An Inioroal in Induairlal raiaefch la rauuli^d. 

QUALIFICATIONS— CandldalOD ahould possaaa a rBiuvon* ilearae, preferUafv vvllh honour r. .md hava 


iCATIONS— CandidaloD should possaaa a iBiuvoni degree, prefer Uafy with honours, and have 

Bomo yoa/e ot axparience In tho mining Industry. 

No. 24 LECTURBR IN STRUCTURAL fiNQlNURINa : OUTIES-To piovMi IntbOcUon In Slvudm .«» Ttioosy 
and DaaJgn as a major cllaoipllna. and to conirlbuia to la.irhrng in olhor dlaciplmea. par tic. nr tv Soil 

MechAniaa An lnl*rA*l tn rnKnarrh In ram ikr^ri 


r: , — . t- - tv- -"w iHu-isiiis ■■■ wistvr uiB^iiriiiicp, ua'ia . m k y ovit 

Mecnenlas. An Interest tn rasoeich la required 

QUALIFICATIONS— Cardtdatea are preferred 10 hold a higher degree, and ahould have e>periei.. o ol pro- 
(esslonjl practice. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

No. SB LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ; Appllcante Should have a dogree 
In Maohenicst Engineering preferably at Honours level, together with al laasl two yeara ol Industrial ur 
research experience. Experience ol teaching st 0 tertiary revel Institution will be en advantage. 


Design. Materials Science, Mechanics or Machines. They will also be 1 squired to condud and/ui super- 
vise research preferably In topics rolevsnt to Papua New Quines. 

DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 

N®. 28 LECTURER IN SURVEYING : QUALIFICATIONS — (a) Lssomal— |i) A degree tn surveying or an 
equivalent oualltlcatlon and (II) professional teaching experience m survey ng (or 2 years or more, (b) — 
Desirable— (I) A postgraduate diploma or higher degree in a branch ol survsylng such ax geoaesy. 
cartography, csdahiisl surveying or photogrammalry, and/or (II) , .search cuoerlenoe. 

NO. 27 TECHNICAL IN8TRUCT0H IN SURVEYING t 0UALIFICATI0N8— Coillfloate Or Olplome or aqul va- 
lent qualiunatlon in survoyiug, and st least six years ol practical experience In land and engineering 
aurveyt. Candidates with teaching experience wilt tw profaned. 

NO. 28 SENIOR IN6TRUCTOR/IN8TRUCTOR IN CARTOGRAPHY: The Survsynp Department conducts a 
3-year Diploma in Cartography and Survey Drafting plus a 2-year Drilling cerllticaie Course. 

Applicant! should have an approprlata degraa. diploma or equivalent quallliceiloq* and should have had 
wide practical experience and preferably some laachmg exp..,lence. Research activities In Cartography 
will be encouraged.. 

No. 29 CHIEF/PRINCIPAL/SENIOR INSTRUCTOR IN VALUATION : QUALIFICATIONS— Appropriate degree 
or equivalent qualification, and wide practical experience In the field of valuation. Teaching experience 
ia desirable, In all cased lha appointee* will work under ihe direction of Ihe Head of Department ol 
Surveying and be responsible to him. They will' ba axpacled to carry out duties of leaching, fualdivork 
guldanoe, atsaasmBnla, course and department admin lit ral Ion and research:. 

* • ' . • * _ I _ 

. FACULTY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

No. 30 SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURBA IN WOOD SCIENCE AND TIMBER UTILISATION ! Applicants are 
Invited (or Ihls post to leaoh and undertake research In lha held of wood science, limber technology 
and uHltaaiton with the emphasis on Wood as ■ raw malarial and natural resource . able lo conlrlbuiu 
significantly lo the economy ol Papua New Guinea.' The country has an extensive ares ol tropical high 
forest, but Ha use and explaltnllnn must be carried out with wisdom and aare lo perpatuale auch ■ 
valuable natural aseel. Government policy to achieve this Include* Ihe promotion oi local lores! pro- 
duct*. expansion of forest user Industries et village and regional level end a wider use or aecondary 
forest species through a batter understanding at their timber properties and proaeaslnj chatacWrtsWca. 
Appllcante should have a relevant postgraduate research qualification, preferably at Ph.D., hava oon- 
aidsrablq axparience of forest Industries In lha tropics and. tor the higher post, several year* teaching 
experience al university level. 

FACULTY OF GENERAL STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE & SOCIAL SCIENCE 

No, 31 LECTURERS/9ENIOR TUTORS IN LANGUAGE t Intel sated applicants ahould have experience in 
leaching English as a eeoond language and ahould possess a poalgraduale qualification in Ihla held. 
Experience in leaching English tor Sc lines end technology would be ,an advantage, eno ability to pro- 
duce original leaching malarial I* desirable. Language la provided exclusively as a service course lo 
erudems raking « wise range of technological subiaols- Tha Department has begun developing tls own 
language materials and courses for this purpose, anti research and development within tha department 
la dlreeled lov/jrds the Implementation of innovative leaching methods and malerilala based on b func- 
tional language syllabus. 

No. 32 LECTURER/8ENI0R TUTOR IN SOCIAL 5CIENCE : Intending applicant* should have a lively In- 
terest In political affairs In general end tn problems ol Ihe Third World In particular. A degree In His- 
tory. Politics or Economics together with soma teaching experience ib required, as well as Ihe ability 
Id cumulate student discussion and to *ssls| In community service. 

The Social Science course I* Intended to give students a background knowledge ol their own country "e 
problems and its place (n Ihe worio. II emphasize* me responsibilities of sn educated elite In a develop- 
ing counlry and alms 10 provide lair and accurate Information about currant pi obtains in Papua New 
Guinea. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

No. 33 SENIOR IECTURER/LECTURER/8EMOR TUTOR/TUTORS IN MATHEMATICS 1 The successful cah- 
d) (falsa will ba appointed at an fipproprtnie level dependino upon lha qualifications and experience of 
;tha applicants- Applicants may indicate tha level and position (or which lliey wleh to ba considered. 
The successful applicants will be Involved In Ihe teaching of Maiheiqatlco at. Ihe matriculation and at 
,fhe undergraduate leVbl lo studeiKa In professional' or lefhnlcjf erase of fesrnlng Including Accounting, 


Architecture,' Building. Engineering, Chemical Technology. Surveying'and Forestry. 

Candidates should havo tertiary qualifications and have aom# teaching or tutorial experience al lortlaty 
.or upper secondary leval. Appllcante tor the Senior Lecturer post should have postgraduate quallllcslloiv 


and appropriate reaenroh flxpnrlance. The Department Is Inl.odticlng toll-paced method* ol inslructlon 
and seeks the appointment of men or women With competence and oxporlenco in this Hold. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

No. 34 llECTURER/SENIOR TUTOR/TUTOR: The successful applicants will ba involved in Ihe leaching 
ol Physics al the matriculation and el the unoargraduMo leval to Students In professional or technical 
areas ol learning Including Aocounling, Arohitsclure. Building, Engineering. Chemical Technology, Surrey-, 
Ino and Forestry. • ' 

; Candidal## should have lerllaiy quantisations and have soma teaching 01 tubule! axpertehc# al lertiny 
or uppor secondary level. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Salaries wMhln Ihe rangOs : 

Ka«01 ratine KT.JBTwi annum, . 

Senior Tutor/I rwlructor Ka,!68 range K9,173 par annum. • ' 

iw..u.i;y.i-ir irwuLyter nMirj ungs'KIE, 908 per annum. ■ • • ■ ' . “ ‘ 

ijBn.uf Lebl •'■*! Choi Principal Inetruslor K1 3.144 range K1 4,101 par annum. (KlmfAutl, t.) 
Appqlntmenl v/flhln Ihsan salary ranges will be ntcwdlng iq qiialilraaljons ond experience. 

Allovrerce* addUtonel lo salary era payable as foilpwa Married K2.300 per annum. 8mgle K1.3OO pei 
annum: In odrlaln cfrcumslencss a child slfowanue of K156 per annum Is also payable. An educational 
allowance and ’ additional lards may be provided lor .ohrldron being educated away . from their patenia" 

• plaoo of resldenoe. Other bonelrts Include furniihad housing (hard goods pnly) supplied pi nominal rental, 
leave lares lo place of recruitment every saooiid year snd equivalent (are# lo Cqftberra. Australia, ..eath 
Bltsrnats rear and six wseha' annuel leave. Superannuation beneflta apply, (n indsl clrcumslancaa. Study . 

. .leave of B months will nocruo altar ihiuo years' wrvlqe. '.Taxalisn la P'Saomiy.lwp-Uilrdi ol lh« appUpablq.. 

Appointments wlll be on a contract basis lor « maximum of three year* In the lira* Instance. 

.‘AoDlICBtlOAft In duplicate should Include number or post applied for, particulars Of age. nationality, mail* 
Ul Status? family rf pnny. auallllcatiarw, expettsnee. pressm poet and the names and pddrasaes of three 

.fdlerBBS Item Whom nr'nfldanltal .unqulrtos qan be made.' • "S _ , " 

Thp University reserves the rglht 10 make no appoinimqni 01 ro make an appolnlmort by invitation al any 

. FurthBr Infer matlort will ba forwardod io bit applicants. Application# era requited by 30 September,. 1979, 
khd ihould M wnl to tha psglstrsr. The PSpm Now OulnaB Unirer*i|y 0 I Taohnology, P.O. Box 793. 

» PAPUA^EW auiNEA. An addjHmil copy should ba tent toJliB As sOoiollon; of commonwsalih um._ 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 

Perth, Wastsrn Australia 

MurdiKli Unficr-liv, WiivMni -Vr^iraiia's second univurdij. ndnuiivd 
il"' first \<uJtuK in February. ‘flic Unlvcr«Uy 1-. cainmuled 10 

laklng n froh approach tn lilulici ciluctilfiin. with the g-iol uf rctpmui- 
■■iu Ulrccily t» 1 lie vra hliiiuiu ontl >kcJi of lire laic twcnticili ccnturv. 

■ Ii is is rulli-ctrJ (11 n>lifli‘sEn,i r ulicu-v mg nn Haiti inn I MriKtiin-. 
programme, of vtllJ). iilillwiilile* <,f leaching unit [LciuilmeQi of 
staff. 

Thu Univcr-iij is nrgani-rd rin a u -.urn ni sclinoN r>l \lnJy, wiili 
(he Cliairnuii ■>( caclr scliuui liaxing bmli academic and Bdininhimnn 
rtxpunxlblllly. 

Applicaiion* oru iipited Imni smiuhly justified per si in* for ilie 
rnlfnulng poiinnn* which see to be Liken up in January 1076. or a*, 
sunn Utercafier . 1 * p,v-<ib1e 

SCHOOL OP ENVIRONMENTAL & LIFE SCIENCES 

(L'h airmail PurfcMor J. F. Lnncmgsp) 

TIid Sclinol 01 LaviKinriicnlul & Life Science.* I* responsible lui the 
Unlvertliy'* progiununc* n( elndy In Lnviianmcntal Science anJ in 
liinlogy. Bc-ldes llicir uaJiljig duiit*. nppolnicei will bo expeefed lo 
viJQXBC actively In rvxeorcti. ami, in ilia ca*e of lecturer* tn mpervlw 
tlunniir* onJ puMg radium nmkin*. Appnimees may be required to 
us* 1st in prcicirlng cunr%e* for cnicrnal tlrdsni*. 

LEClIIMSIWySWlM UCTWtsmr IH MULOGH IknlniniftnM 

(EH.HIU 

The appoinka will he expected in Jexutop and leach Pari 11 course* 
■n Aitlmul Ucliavluur uitliin the liioiug}' pmgramme, uiJ in contribute 
jo Part I couixus in DinLouy mi. I (nterdl*clplin*ry x indies. The i;niii*u 
in Animal Behaviour will i-nxcr nsut k is rclexunt to Biology, Veicrinarv 
niulngy, and Peace & Conflici .SluUici. 

tfCTUKESlilP/SfKIOIt LECTURESHIP IN BIOLOGV Ugliu! CeiettcsS (EH.0317I 

The appolmco will bo expected initially lo formulate and teach s Pari 
11 count in Animal Utneiici to student* of Veterinary Biology, nnd 
Ntibsequcntlx , in help duvotup emmet In Genetics or Populatlrn 
Djnamic? fur Biology .Students. The appointee may aim he requited 
in asilal in Part I cnunci such a* Human Biology, Cell Bialugy md 
tuierdivciplinary cunr-cx. 

UCTURESHlf/SEMIOI LEC1UAESHIF IH ENYIROHMENlAl IHfilHEEHHS 

(EH.02IH 

TI 10 i)ntiiliiieo will a^l'.i tn ih« daxeli'piocni of coutk* and retuurch 
in Eiivliunnjeniiil .SViemc willi iiariicnlar cmplinxli on soirJ. Ilqulil, 
Btui gii.ooiH ivuxie Keaininii, rvc>vl|iiK. end pollution analyxfi. A enn- 


Iho Lfniveistly will aWn he required 

Trolu lug ur vxpeilcncc tn tbo nnv*t rrevot method* of cnvlroinitenial 
rnuincciing applied in anaLyahig. Healing and recycling u( waxtci Ii 
expected, '(lie aprnlDtre Hhuuld he pnmarily an eiigInEer, and tueurcb 
experience c«tnWalcn( («> Vti.tl. lex cl 1* mttvreiy, 

IL J* expected lliai ilie appniulcv will havo noma aympailiy wlili ilia 
human and inch I Expect* i>r Uw cn> ironniCM( and an ability lu ovaluxis 
tcchnuluay In ltd* light. 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL ft PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(Clinimian Pru(««xur A. J- Parker) 

The Si-hod! cnntaiu* chcminu, plixxiciux, motlicmatJclan* and inlnerul 
xcicntlxt* working together 10 iirnxije a variety ol general and 
xpcciolixt wicokc haxed hc!>* iaies for Part I counci . Mont Pail I 
1 indents an involved with line nr mure ot Uiexe course*. A niujui 
activity lor Parc If |injgri>mrmx and puslgraduAte work inviitxcx 
icdcliing and research in aicui ol iclexance in Uio mineral Indutiry 
expeclaliy mineral iirnccxsiiig. 

Hie .SlIhv.iI ncoHnlie* the nerd for non-spec iall-t Klunlhr and multi. 
dUcipliuary uUlvttle* embracing the pit) steal, Ijfo environmental and 
earth science* a* well u Hit hiitn&nltltx. 

Mnlhcmadcx, and itatixiici uditsex will lie presented with a view In 
itiMling the requirement* uf a varielr uf programmes- 

lECTURISHIf/SEHIOR LECTURESHIP »H KUTBEMATfCS fEM.tStfl 

A* well ai. contiibuling to iho general teaching of tnartierqatta wtitiln 
lha Univcnlty, the peivnn appointed .will bfc expected to participate In 
the dcvclriunciti ur o«ur%ei In imnluniutical metheda anJ dlltcrentiul 
rqiiaifone, xxliluli wilt bo avuilahlc a* -.cixico course* within the School. 
Sublet* in llii-;, applicant! may have Tvieurcli uilcrcxl* in mt> relexunt 
hntitcli ul ntniheniallcx. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY STUDIES 

, t.CItairnihr. Prafcxsot K. If. Dunlap) 

The School of Veterinary . Surdlcx has two tn tone! a ted dhNum — 
Veterinary Biology and Applied Veterinary Medic be. The fanner 
will provide *a undct^tnndwg of ihe *UiKture nnd function ol Ik# 
animal body, of the mixes and nature of disease and of tho drutex 
used bi prevention and ticalmciU of disease. Tha Division of Applied 
Veterinary Medicine cover* nil aspeas uf medicine, surgery, animal 
production and public health. 

Application* era tbvllcd for pnxfilooi In the following field* within 
ilie Division of Veterinary Ululoui'. Thrttt arc Initial appointments 
within there area*: 

LEtlDRESRirS/SEHIOR LECTURESHIPS ' IH 
PATHOLOGY (EH.LI211 VIROLOGY (EM.BU2) 

PAMSITOLKY .IEN.M13) EHTOMOIOGY IEH.I314I 

PHARMACOLOGY . (ftf.«)2S) TOXICOLOGT/CIEHICAL PATHOLOGY 

fEK.tmi 

Duties tiuiuda parUcipatioa in Ilie atedad part of ihe Vslcrinaiy 
Hjofogy nr.- gramme leading to bu nudcnUmUpg of the CBiku of 
diaesie, the. nature of dixeuc urucesux and the use of dmp In Uio 
prevention oml (reaimem of dixeais. The xuccenfnl applicants will 
also maku contribnlidns In (he Applied VMcrfnary Medicine piq^ramtue 
in later yean of ilie course 

Csndldatn will bo expected to haxe an acliyo research Interest, A 
imtlli-dlxcipttnnty approach to n-xearvli will be encouraged, A diagnostic 
xervlce will bo establlilied Tor Ilie clinics whfcb will begin to operate 
in 1977, Routine dlagnoila duties will ba on a xoia basis. Forty^lght 
(eierinary student* mil enter tha (tret pari of the Veterinary Biology 
programme in March, 1976. Most of ilia staff responsible for lha pan 
of lha programme ara now uxemhtcd god couns planning 1* in it* 
(Inal iiagrv 

Tlto Chauman of the School Is Profextoi R. 11. Dunlop. Tho Cbaimjnn 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 

tCbolramn Vrofcreor 1- R. Rasqrt 

Th; School of Social Inquiry ha* reappnvfaltlly , for Part 11 Programme* 
la Economics, History, Human Development and ' Peace and Conflict 


la Economica. History, Human Development and Peace and Cunilict 
Vu'dle*. New Frcorammt areas ere being explored and nill.-be added 
during the next (ow yean. Ib addition (be School bu prime icspon- ■ 
slbiUty for the. Part 1 irank coone. SVoild In Tiwllkm, vcxponxibllliy 
. for Uio Perl i course* Great Idea* Abaai JMfln. and- Sochly. wortun Eq 
Socteiy, .Fbnrubttiqns qf Social Inquify, g&J varlotw ''"imroducfory 
coorws' tot. U». Pan f1 ; programme aiea*. ft aha cnnlnbule* 10 
Programme-* fa Population nnd WnrJd Rcnouice', Eovlronntenial 
Rcicnce, Mhurnl Science , Comtntin U-urtnn Studir*. Pritnarj- and Secon- 
dary Teacher PdiK'allon end External Studies , 

LECIURESHIPS/SEHIOR LECTURESHIPS (Tho General PmIUbmI 

(LHAI31 1 EH.932H 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IK ECONOMICS - 

Appllcaliiint btc nuw Invited from qualified penon-t to tix-iM mth tliu 
Progiummcs ntkiiiioned above. Of oanrriifar IntercM will lie iK-ru.iH 
whit ' baxkutuuiid* and expcricnc* in KncUilngy, • Social H^vcltolnyy; 
Ecraibrnkn, Anthropology, nnd Politics, white on inure* I lit inter- 
dNciplinary urptradiex and. in social wbnev nictlu^s <s ait advdnluge ; 
U»U« will iiKludb teaching in gcnutal llwl >va< and advanced tmirx**, 
supervising research 'students, • tutoring external ■ snrdrnl*. and a«iLstiag 
In in# development of (.-xhtma ami new Programme*.' 

In ' ail.liifair In the two genvial p>>.(i(fin* application* arc culful, m 
partknlar, for Ih# nitelLjon of f ecluicr/Kemor Lecturer In Pcuiimoic*. 
NAIARY RANGES; l.Nluror SAfUrt5 ex &AI5.CJI; Senior Lecturer 
IA15,9S4 in SAIK.M4. Appohilbtent* .will noniiulh- bo made m lha 
'lecturer level but in (lie caw of on- outstanding 'applicant. mmldcMtlon 
.will • be uJvcit 10 an oppulnlmenl at the xfiiiur Irvlurer level, 
ttondiilnn* of Appointment Include suiteiJiraunttort.-einiilar 10 M-S.S.U , 
'Intig acrvlcc Irnite, a<tdilcd .study feme, payment of fare# to I’ertli (or 
appointee end detseiulcnf loudly, ecuuw-.il Abd'&sUllag-ln allow bikw* and 


Jipueliur Imii scheme. '■ 

APPLICATIONS! • Two iKhnptels tel* of doluiled applballuns, i/noilna 
lha ' appropriate reference oiuqbcr; including Full' pORonal pariLufars- 
deialU of Icrlloiy qcDillficaifansi career JiUtray with description of 


' i/noilna 

rih .11 tn*; 


posts held; area of spcflnl borbiHstence nud Iniereuj (cicarcli completed 
or hurrcbll/ being utidertukcu: peaionur/rifewu pri Kacldiig;, list of 
refovopt mnwriat piiblidied by (Ira. applFuml: w|wn dxalfible to ibkc up 
apiKsihtmeni. *f ouersd and Hie names nnd nddrewes of ibrea rcfgrcei 
tan ovclxeas applicant who ha* re 3 von In beliexa that there muy bo 
uiidiia delay Initio collect loo ol ref ■■«**' reports. . because of ■ aptefal 
pohini diflfialrtc* qt odicr clrcwitv&tancv.*, , should a'i; (he nffetaes m. 
wriu himiedhicly without wailing ta asked) ; should rcaolt tha 
Pcrsiinuel Uflicer, Murdoch Drtlvt rally Murdoch. Weiletn A Ultra lie, 
6153. tv 2* Auguil 1975. ' 

NOTE. AppUcanl* reside ni <n (he It mud Kingdom, Pumps ul. Africa 
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Universities 

continued 


BATH 

LlIK UN I VI. 1191 1 ' V 

Ht.HflOl OK iUflUliiU :.M. 

8 < .IKNCl.b 

iapi.ihmcntai. oi i n>.n 

Applications era Invited lr 

iiinHifiiiliin ana cell inoinviiii 

( nr Elia past at Exportin' n I nl 
suiter in carry oui work un 
aunrluro-lunulloii ralelloiiuiii!* 
In yi-jil. the Biuiolnlmeiit l» 
far nm yrin and Is nomnran 
tat ill? Sclenie Heiaarc.li Cunn- 
ill 

Aiipllianl* should pMiim alt 
llnncnirj D«irH or equlvalrni 
qitaiuii a Hot i in a relevant dl»- 
cliillnr 

lari' in Ilia range fcu.nift 
in cu.-l-l .1 par annum mnilw 
rciiiwi, 

Apnllr alien forma obtains til* 
frnm the Personnel fWflrer 
I'niwraltv of Hath. Belli BAis 
7 AY. nunilng refnrwwn 76 - HU 
l iii.m. m be reiiimed by Angies' 

i mu isTS. 


BELFAST 

III*: QI'lEN'S UNIVI.MSI I V 
f. 1 .l.ll'RBill!P IN XODIjOU \ 

ArmlLca lions are invited for 
a UXDIHILSHIP In Hiu ui:i*- 
All I'MLNI 1 of ZOULOIIY irii- 
shin from 1 st January. turn 
or «idi other ilaio as may lie 
ji rJiiflfl. Adi if KM nu should 

iiivii an Interest In all liar era- 
lainv or animal bnhavlnur. Ini- 


or sum other its to as may lie 
ai ranged. Annllcmu should 
hive an interest In ell liar err*, 
hint or animal bnhavlnur. Ini- 
tl.il salary, lieiwmlrni limn es- 

C rrimto ana quallficallons. will 
* at dm of the first Uirnn 
imtiilB an the scale lor Irt- 
lurrrs . ruroonllY r.U.llH 
CI.U 47 . £ 2.410 which tlsoi Hi 
U 4 .H n h with throsholil iMViunin 
of *.j^q par annum and rnn- 
ir Uni lory ponslan right* under 
ll i o FHHU/USH. Til* auiiatnl- 
ui u III vrl 1 1 lie subloci lo e nnr- 
lad of probation of no in ihren 
yuvtrs In duration. A*SIS 1 «ni*n 
wlUi rein a is l expense* Is avail- 
able. 

A ni ilka lion 9 should be ro- 
i-alvrn bv IRth August. it* 7.3 
further parilcutars may bv ob- 
tained from the Personnel 
Officer. Tha Quean' * Uiilvnr- 
■Uv of Belfast, uel fast. Nnnu- 
«rn Ireland niT lNN. I'toaau 
a i twin reference number 75 


BELFAST 

IKK (JL'tFN'H UNIVIIIIBIIV 

i.i-x.ii'iirsiiip in i»i'fiK 

MAlllKMATICb 

. Applications us In Hied fur 
Hi* jioat or LEcri'UHFiii in 
RUHR MATHEMATICS U- natal.- 
fiwu lal Oc tobar, 1<*76 or sum 
oilier data aa rosy be snsnaeil. 

r mlew » : 
AH . con- 
Imur 

______ __ IfhWc- 

Q "on' Tho~" ipJair " sc As will 
end on, nuaUrkatlMU and 
- Tr «rtw« Assistance Is-BVaH- 
ftbta with removal osponwai , 

run bar particular* may fail 
afaUlned . from The Pmonuel 
n nicer. The Queen’s Unlver- 
J tV , or Belfast, BI 7 INN. 
Northern fralaml. by wliom 
coin pitted appILTBHons should 
bn r» reived not later than Bin 
Ssmoinber. 1 U 7 B. il']**ir quuln 
Ret. 78 . niEB>. 


BIRMINGHAM 
THE I'NH'ERStTY OF AS I ON 
, MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
LECrUHBR IN LAW 


a *iK-c refill ™._.- 
Dln i lestn of law, 

is 

».*nors aTtfie [allawing 

iratfiniH »l 5 bo considered. 

saury fgr Iho sbova oasis will 
leciurars. 
«r antium 

Si,fiS5s¥&“5 

<pm» £85. S3 thres- 

ES&. ft, 

,«ws,ifeLs;ts 

y^^ddlllon from x. October 



BRADFORD 

HIE UNLVEIISirV 

ht,,;T yffti(^Si« ,noL 

A nnltcBitnua *n InvltMl fur 

IIEEKAIICII ASftfilANf lo 
ivnrk un an S.ll.l..-ipoiiaor«ii 
■■rulnil on Uio martnlllng ann 
■ iiiiinil of nnlvniorlfailon ranr- 
tors. A|ipfU-><nlB should !««■■ 
a I'li n. or other lUMtaradunle 
jnai-.iixli vMinrtnncu In. rheinls* 
trv. iilivslcn nr HiiBinoarlna. 
ltuin|liiT h-llli Inturuaia In coni- 
■• 11111111 . roiilrnl . eiiginuering. 
clu-iiiUdl ongln cerlnq ur |iolv- 
nii'r ■! Innru. Tnnalilu tor (ill" 
year InllUlly. thn post may fan 
r;. lundnil (or tivn niora veers. 

fa u Is rv witliin rangn Hit . 5711 
in K 5 . [ft ft jirr annum funder 
rarlevr i . Supi'raniniablo. , 
I’urilier iinriutitara and 
ajifillrullun (onus iio be ro- 
liiniacl fav 1 Beutcirofaer i ubralii* 
sine Irum Hoiiistrar. ttsf. I*M/ 


S iA mu ./ i ll . 1 1 mi-era) IV of 

Irarilord. .Weut Yormhlro Ep 7 
ill!'. Informal . enquiries 


I OU 7 -I -.tAdfifa i in lulnl liiveill- 
Hdluri Ur. A I Jjlinniii 
Ttvi. 5 U r i ■ or Mr . 1 . Hamapy 
(KM. WK ■ . 


nilAnFDKD 
i mi; l 'NI 1 XK 9 I i Y 

i.i:i.'ihki:i« in khhui*i:.in 

lllfa'l OIIY 

Auuil'dlluns ara Invlled for 
tha ubotfB post from esperiencnci 

l.HKlldl (|01 With S M'BClflllhl 

hiiowifilg* «f Die niiiQtapnili 
and iweniietli cenlurlAa. Atari- 
Inu dale, (jetofarr I'aVfa. . Siiiara 
wflniti ifjle Lll.l LH-fi 4 ,U 9 (i P-a 

■ 'indur ruiliM > Suiiuruiinii- 

* b Mirlher narllculara and a ppl t ■ 

■ atlon lonp* ■ to be rnlurnaiJ 
tor i H Austin H'7Ai Irom ll» 
Kcjulsimr. RsT CLS 'l.» 13 .* I II 
Univen ll v of Hradlnrd. ll"M 
Yorkshire UU 7 IUV. 


BRADFORD 
IIIK IINI VLI 1 H 1 1 V 

ItKHKAIIMI 81 t'nr.NlHULI'S 
IN HI 'KC 1 IIUStyjPY 

Anpiii anon* are iuviled fur 
Ihron-ycar paaltirniiuala siuii- 
onisliliis, Intludliifl CaASb 
awariu, snpportaq by BHC: for 
loimmh In vibrational anoclrij 
icupy iliilra-rnd nnd lioniaii 
iPHillne In Hid Plip degree 
Informal enquiries 10 . Pru.^»- 

ISro^ry"' 

EM. UKhi. . J . 

A|il>l 1 rallon forms and fur- 

r liw del a 11 1 Irom tlio Ftogtolrar. 
inlveralty of Bradford. Wmi 
Y orliihlre HD 7 1 UP. quoting 
rof. FtH'HM'tt. 


BRADFORD 

TIIF I’NIVEHSIIV 

I EMPnilAIIY LEr.ro HEIt IN 
ULltalAN 1876 '76 

Applies lion i are Invited for 
tills nue year post 
un nctober 1 . 197 

[ Ions. 

ng lbs contain porary G 
sngiiuga era required, J 
within sc din Ca, 77 B-r. 

view, .i 




_ ,n<L 

non Tdrmb iu» Art rslur- 
s* soon ■■ possulat ofa 


BlirnSII ACADEMY 
SAVE CARTHAGE 
COMMITTEE 

Apnltrailana are inullei 
lha UMl of TIE BEAD LH A 
IAN 7 Ip work pa Uii oU_..__ 
linn of csramic* from Uio 
British Carthags Lxcsvailons. 
Applicant* should have an hon 
ours degree In srcliasoltMiy. In 
rluqlnn training in »ramti 
idles and experisne* of hand 
g pottery from Modliemnwn 

~" 3 jipUrailons should- fas' sent 
bi- 1 st Almost to Dr D. P. 9 . 
Poscoch, pauartmeot of Atch- 


seoloay, 
ion. so 

abioined^ 


'Bouthsini 
whom iu 


CANADA 


DALIIODSIE UNIVERSirv 
’ l fall lav. Nova Scotia 


SOCIOLOGY 



PDIicanis art* asked to assii 
imctolUm. vlias and arrange 
rsmrsnce. 


CENTRE FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
■ STUDIES 


jSvi 


; . BiillMlNGllAM ; , 

‘:v tfiit L'NJVerwrfv ' 

Volume a> hktan 

. Aimiltatfohs ara invlled ~- 1 

LiBEff SB ' 

iSp pppol 
nn* i»*r n 

in ilia 


fcanls 

inarbri 

tv -icdcn ravnTrnnunii fa Ins i 
^ of 

biini Wiifcifj Jim ftttt mu' 


.. chinoes in 'the iwo.' count Meij 
. anil lha If ImphcaiUmj. for adclal 

ban . 1 fl*i:einbBr. • IW*. Mom- 

ZcloncM . and asyeral > w». of 
. research ax peris net- . . One 
should fas .an .applied econa- 
niisi. . and pns. proKrahly lh* 
senior, musl have nunisnca pi 

Uia anabsh . of. nmognphlv 

. mu Qnaorpolh HionM Iwv'b 

J nfl* Knowtadq* of atmou. 
■roferanc* ’ wTQ M flTwgn”o. 
candldsla* -With, utn*, ozneit- 
■ nnco ol manpovror, ihm nil roiis! 

, iwllcTM aiid stalir- 

' . rryi_ senior pbsl will -bo. on 






r«n 6 

F iiinanJii* urt'ffrP. traw’Wlioni 1 
urifiep iMrik.ldHs «T(d aoity-' 
KHlM lofiM 'MifltEi M. bV 


cuij ^llnia it»sta will bo~ coh- 

■ihw wW rmaHofi. ..Will .fag aepl - 

•^ApSffiSftins ' >.< Hires, - toidai) '• : ' 


CAMBRIDGE 
IKK UNIVEHBHY 

HdL.IAI AND nnUTliIAL 
BCIKM'-KR COMMlinlE 

Applies lions «ra Inrllsd for 

iu.«"rvM ,, ssii’ 

UK A ilU Mo ‘work in ills .sres or 
IsnDuage snet inrl.il hohsvlour. 
Aiiullcsiii* slniiilil liavs liad 
ll .lining and oxparwiifo JJi 
■m ini psydiolagy <md -or ltn- 

|iO*t. Illndnd liv 
8 S It i; . H for two years, 
from OiloU.-r l'i 7 V hslsrv 
in runup fill . IWO In XJ.HA 4 . 

jilus HiTsihoids sinl *u|icminus- 

°A|>|rtlCd liana, with nsmsi i of 
iwn n-t'-rers. to nr. n. I laser, 
UdvIjI aim Ifailltlea! Sdoncss 
luminilltu*. Syndic* Billldlno. 
Mill Iona, Csiiibrliliis >.IU 1 H\ 
.11221 54 -IU 1 I. 

EDINBURGH 

THE UNIVEIOm 

i:ahki.hb auvislh 

AunUcutlons sro Invlled foi 
10 s post ol l -a rear i AQVlssr 
in tlio Csraors and Apyolnl- 
menls Advisory Servlcs. A 
1 nu llf l L lesi.iinslldlLiy will bv 
lo slintoni* In llni Uopartmenis 
of I ;li Ministry. Natural I’hllo- 
suiiiiv ■ Physics i. . and the 
Sulionl of nioloqlcat Kclence*. 
Ilia person Miiiolntud, man or 
wunisn. must bs a graduate, 
prrfarably In a physical or liln- 
Jufllial krlsncr. nr a Brills 1 1 
llnlvorslly. age ureferabls' be'- 
wasit un-ng, Willi Mnvant ex- 
pert once in ons or mors fluids 
of grauiijla emiiloynieni. A 
Ulliloiiid in Vqcntlonal Ould- 
anc*. or evpnrlpncB In advi- 
sory and cnunsi-iling work, 
would he nil .ulv.intsHS bui 
this . is i.oi esauiMial. 

balarv Hrate- £ 2 . 118 - 
L 5 .fa'-N> p.a.. or es. 815 - 


JAMAICA. 

I iNIVKflAITY OK 
IIIE HLS'I 1 ND 1 US 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2 S. 7 . 7 S 


A ppl tea lion* are Invited for 
If.o following pnali In Ilia 
School of Edncstlon 


■ a- LCI Ill'll EH ASBlffl AN I 
LbLll.iKbll hi lliu iMClilna ol 
lIF.OliflAMIIY- SOCIAL S’niD- 


Ci.H'ifi pa . according in av 
prrlenca ami qliallflL'aMans. 

AplilliulloiiB. by leilar Ultras 
co iiios i kliuiilri i*o sent lo 


gellnir with thn namaa of iwn 
fufi-rnas lo Ilia goirolnrv In 
the University, Ola Cofteaa, 
ba'ilh Hrldqo. l-lrilnburnh. 
KIIH 'lYL. Irani whuiu lurihor 
uaru. nljii n.ay be' abtainad^ 
lliu >■ losing da to lur appllca- 
llnus Is li'oduaertav. inih July. 
1771 *. I'Waia qnnia raferenra 


E osigraduaie qiMlIllcsHon In 
UuijIIdii and suina Irachllia 
oxporlancs. Hid aiij.ollilpo will 
Ii.> eviirrl.m In duilei 

as boum as pnsalblH. 

iii> iii:sKAM<ai rELi.ouv 

JL'NIUH III :HK All* :ll rKLLOiy 
In llm leach lug uf MATIIL- 
MATICH ApiiTkaild eholild 
have a dograo Malhamallcs 
wIlli n ihilinrsllv Olnloma in 
Ediica licit ur lls oquiralenl. 
'Ilia aupolnisa i-.-lll be required 
la Invaallguln problems rslntllia 
lo nidlliDiiidllrs i urrlciils In 
■iliools end la piopuio and 

S vnluale pruaraiiiliini lor in b 
el'oluiniioni uf nidllieniallcs 

leaclilnt 

Balury il-alri . under review i : 
Larturar llosearch Fallow. 
j> 6 . 1 <iB lo J 58 . 76 H par anmim ; 
Asslslsnl IdfCluror Junior Ba- 
eoarch Fellow . 153,006 lo 
J 56.484 per annum iEI slcrl- 
Ing equals J?l %»Bi. F.S.S.U. 
Study and 'ravel aranl. Un- 

liirnlaliBd ri’cninmortatlon al 
rum uf 10 pur coni of artlary 
ror nianliniim of tlirua years, 
rherrafier 20 por rngi of salary 
asynlilH In lieu af housing 
Family pasisaes 

□shilled anpiiraiions (six 
copies'. Including a curriculum 
vlias and naming Hire* rof- 
snios. should bo sent by sir 
mail, as soon ■■ noaslbia. la 
Ilia Ragimrar, Unlvorslly of 
Hie West India* , Kingston 7 . 
Jamaica, Detailed particulars 
ara uvallahle and should lio 
out u Hied from ilia soma inure a 
bafora an applltallon la made. 


IIIK I'NIVEHSI I Y 


lkii'i I'RKsiiii 1 in ani:mi.oi*Y 

■ HinaiiilDd adiorllisiiianl i 


'IIIK UNIVrllKlIV 

DRMAD'I MKN r «>l 
I.INIil'IB’l K:h 

Appllc.illons sro liivllml Irmu 
Egyjillun candldain.* lor iiuai uf 
flKSLAItr.il I--LI.I.OW' ■•■■ u Iv. o 

f 'ear pronranimu .to sun Srp- 
pnibor/Oaipbor. 1770 ' lulo 
Hip feasibility »*r liivcsilq.tlliiu 
and describing In iiioiii-ru Hu - 
niilaih terms ilia rdiu aiod 
■pollen Arable in use ui'iwnm 
Egvpl. Jordan. I.ubanon. I'alus- 
lluo and By r l.i 

M.A. or alnihar gujllfUalliiii 
In llnqulsllca la ih'slrsule anil s 
Mini oughgolng coniuinnd or 
Finnish oasonilal. Salnrv In Ilia 
replan of £ 2 .-ll]li per annaim 
i under ravlaiv ■ . Mciulu-rshlii 
al W.fa.R 

Furllirr imrlli.iiluis may be 
obtained fron. I'nilnssor 'I I . 
MllcliOll. Depiirtlnenl nf I.Im- 


I.EEDS 

THE l IN I \' t'HS 1 1 Y 
DKPAII I Mh'N'l CII BOCim.Ol.V 

AnplioallDiii are Invlled for 
a iwo year iDinuorary I.IX:- 
I ifflESHIP, lenabla from ial 
Soplnmbor 1978 . nia suernsa- 
ful candldaln will lia exneciud 
lo cnnirlbuln lo miirsas in one 
or mors or tha malor areas uf 
under gradual* leeching, as wall 
09 to underlain) his own rs- 
■ooi-ch. preforably In one of the 
main fields of Hie deparlniom's 
n.aoarch lnlsresta < conigmnor- 
ary soclolonlral ihoniv. sorlu- 
loglcjl problems uf modoin 


llin I'NIVFnnnv 

bDUt:AMON leHC| 


Universities 

continued 


Britain, aocloloo, 

mciil » . Salon- _ In Uio rang 
£U. 11 R to ET.B'Jb phis Hires 
hold iundor rpvlowi. 


niodoni 

dovalon- 


A ppl Ira lions ara Invlled for 

l.KciniM HiMP in anrioLORY. 


HONG KONG 

lilt UNIVFHHIIY 

r.irAiii ur compaiiaiivk 
mi FiiAriiiir. 

Aniillrsltniis are Invlled (ur 
Ihla non. a in and chair III 
enariiiiani of Kngllsli 
ludlcis and ('.Dmpanitlvn 
..lleraiurB. Court Ids Lus should 
bavn spoLiallsi qualifications In 
Eugilali and ana other Euro- 
-run lilrraliire buL llie leach- 

.... Iocils an Uie 

main trodltloni nf English and 
UurbHian llioraiurs. Candl 
ilaloa slioulil preferably be In 
i*reai*d In prolimms of ihi. 
vain* and function of lllwalur* 
and lira disc union uf these In 
llm sludy nf malar Kurunean 
writings uf nnu or inor* 
geiirei 


Ciiiiilld.tle* slioiild Iso tiller - 
■sled In now mslliud* or loarli- 
Ing bb well ns In davaioplxig 
resoBrch In any Held of soclu- 
logy. Salary on first threo 
point* of L&rltirnr scale E 2 .UH 
to C 4 . 8 HD per annum plus 
thmhbld paymanis Hinder 
review ■ . 

Application [iinns snd further 

f iirtlciilacs from Hi* Registrar, 
hu University, Kesle, Staffs 


10 . Al fits lima 
of issue the rala of qxchange 
Is Cl . equals IIK 811.20 
apuraxlmsisly. 

Fiiriner . particulars and 
application (onus may be ob- 
ijtnud from lho Aisoclatlon of 
Lginmonwefllih Unlvarsllles 
lApnla. ). 5 b Uordan Sguars. 


916 flBU, lo whom coriipleted 
forms should be returned by 
7 lli Aiigusl. 1975 . 


KENYA 

I'NIYCHSri Y UF NAIIinill 

.lean l 

or ll 

■qillvsleni add have consider 
afals machine exp Brian to 


LITBRA'IXR 
should hold., a Pfa. 


stale toachlnn experience 
backed .by rnibllcalloni . Ihc 


Ijlnud from iha Auoclatlon or 
iionivtalth Unlvarslllei 

S in.). 5 b Gordon Sguars, 
on 1 VC 1 H OPT. or lira 
Assl stunt Racxeiarv (llecrnlt- 
iiienti, I'nlvenllv of Hong 
Kong. Hong Kong. 

Closing data for applied - 
I 1 )n* la 30 lh Aunuil, 1976 . 

IRELAND 

.UNIYEnariY. .COLLEGE DUBLIN 

APPOINTMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ara Hulled ror a 
1 iwsl bn Hie Academic SUIT In 
the Deparimenl of MalhemBlIcs 
in probabiliiy /WuliOea or allied 

Cun bui sitan' stales sro 

t.ecrnrBr . £ 2.739 In RT/JOU. 

. rhess Kales will, be altered. 


.and axpennnce. A 
bn lory pension and 
lowances ire add! II 

• oiy- An aliernnilv- .... 

wry, rasu lyps scheme la also 
: available. . . 

*. r P LL or .. ,a aupHcallon'. , fUrthL 
■nrunuBUon (Including detalla 
of appllaiion procedure! s 
-.ha. obtained from : Mr. 

ecjraiary and Bursar. 

IT®- 9 ^ - WW- 

rylonalort I 31 l. 

. _ (IplO . for. receipt 


gradualo lovds In tha [ollawin 
areas: African IHeralurs: On 
Uteraturoi Caribbean snd Afro- 
American llteraluro: Lalln 

American and IHeralurs from 
Hie -IlHnl World; European and 
Ainsrtran llloral ura. 

Balarv icalei : Professor 

K£ 5 . 60 n ta KE 4 . 3 R 0 nor 
annum. A asocial a Profoasor 
KK 3.036 lo K£ 3 ,S 64 pgr annum 
(K£l equals £ 1.11 starllngi. 
Hi* .British Government may 
supiilenient snlarlds In rangp 
£ 3,042 to E 3.234 her annum 
< starling) lor married appolni 
iocs or 1 1.704 lo K 1 . 9 BS ppr 
annum 'sterling# lor single 
appointees (normally free Of all 
laxl and provide chUdran's 
.education allowances' and holi- 
day vHU -oasseges F.S.S.U.'. 
[amUy oassagea; various allow- 
ance*. ■ , 

' Dal ailed applications ■ ( iwo 
C a plea ■ Including a. cUrrlc u lun 
vile* and naming three rBlor 
net should bn sen hy airmail 
ngl htler than : 2 b August. 
1073 . io the Renlsirar, Univer- 
sity _or Nairobi. P,Q. Box 
30197 , Nairobi', kjnva. Appli- 
esnta resident In U.K. should 
■ up Send one copy lo Inlor 
University . (toinncji . 90/91 • To i 
•icnKain- Viourl Road, . Londoi. 
W 1 P yDT, Further .particulars 
— *“8 Oblalnpd from ollhrr 


Appiicallon loriuK anil riir- 
Iher narllciilpr* mav be obtain- 
ed irom Mi.j rtpnislrar. Ths 
Unlvarsllv or leads, loads IJJ 2 
? J T- quolliig rafera lies nliiu- 
bnr -36/3/ DO. 

„ Gloslnn dais ror appiicallon* 

Hlli AUDllsI. 197ft. 

Applies Moils lor Ilia rocaully 
advnrtlsad loumorary let i urn - 
atilu will be CDiisIdPrad. 


LONDON 

I life UNIVKHSIIY 

UN , 1'FR8ITY ENTRANCE 
AND BGllOnL EXAM 1 NA IIONS 
COUNCIL 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE Ol' 
EDUCATION BXAMINAIION 

The Goiincli invites applk-i 
tlqila for unnolnlmnnl 
ASSISTANT MODERATOR 111 
Advanced Lavs) APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS In lliv 
O.C.E. oxamlnallon with allnu 
from Deiemlur. 1970 . 

Applicants should be gradu- 
ates between the anas of 26 
and 66 . Recent leaclilna ex- 
perience and ovncrleura In 
G.C.E. examining would be an 
advantage. 

Appiicallon rornis and naril 
ruler* of rsmun ora lion, oui id I 
lions of appulntliianl nml 
Julies mav be oblalned from 
" : 10 ilia Unlvorslly 

nlrance and School Exanilnu- 
lons I'.ouncll. Unlverslly of 
.oiirinu. 66-72 Gower 8 iro*l. 
.□udoli WC. 1 K iiKfc. In wliom 
romnlelBd forinp ekouid be ro- 
lumad noi Inter Ilian sand 
usl. 1976 . Applicants 
Hid elate the siiblscl end 
post and enclose ■ eelf- 
■ddreaind foolscap envelop*. 


LONDON 

THE CTl-Y LiNlVEIISIl-Y 
St John Blr*Dl, London 
ECTTV 4 Pll 

UNivEnnrrY appoint munis 

SERVICE 

Applications aro Invliod for 
the -post of CAREERS tNITin- 
MA-ITON OFHCER In Uie 
Appolutmenu Sarvico nf the 
University. Experience of 
caroore Infomiation work will 
fas a distinct advenlagn. bui 
candidates, iirofcnibly graJ- 
UHtes, should alan liavn artmlnl- 
■trAtlva skills and the ability 
lo lypD. 

Salary, accordion in age unit 
OKpenenco will 1 » within tba 
range £ 2 .!R 4 to £ 2.634 i under 
revfov/i plus £ 4 lb Lamluu 
Altnwunca and Tlinislmld Fhv- 


. 1 .* 

fi "Hi Hi Ili-Infaer i»a IK1,H . • 
•o..n a, IrtsMbto’ilffi^'h i 

riirrtriUuiu dev^o n mCi?. M,l » 

isiss? ,o ,i,a ; 

Si* 5 KrSl li ® 3 fe : 

dun, 8 .\l .3 Gloaiiu da',* ^ 5 " ' 

. AnBitfi._TU 7 . 3 . ^ ”'* * . 

MANCIIKSTEK 

THK UNlVLIUim’ 

TEMPORARY LECrUltEB W f 
PiHMisoniy ™ ■ 

3 ppHraUona Invlled (or ibu ' 

Kiira. “fasis ■ 

IS'nSSLJ 11 a iit°w r l5f Mgd% 

y SaLnry nmT? ' 

JIB vniorili , equlvalaal 
t 2 . 77 H-£ 3 , 3 *J 0 on ml K ,S k 
■Dreed by arhllrallna. nAj«i“ F 
{inn * 1 ravlt,w 1 ■ BUpsitmti ; 
Fiinlior pdrilculars and iui ' 

Mi 3 -!m ,v,r,lls - N "*S. v 
Quote Ref 170 76 -nitl 


EAST ANGLIA 
IHC UNfVERSIl-Y 
Norwich 

AppUcailoris .ir« Invlled for 
tw» iiusta In Mr#UbllN his- 
ll.»l(Y_ln Mid Sihriol nr Luro- 

E uen Studies. One non will 
ii on lho Lecturer scale while 
■ho Ollier may be on Uio Lrc- 
(uror or on lha Senior Lee- 
luror/ Reader scaio. nmh nos is 
will Involve liachlng Gorman 
history and iho history of 
Europe In lho 20 ih century 
A ritsean h Interest In Uorman 
society • will he en advanimiB 
for one of the nosls. end an 


ror one of the nosls. and an 
Interest In relnllny lilsiory in 
llie social . srhmccis for both 


anRttft ‘smgs 

fe. 5 ? 8 n, . , o 0 &V l 5 ai *'S r e ® 

rosslu! -mpHcania will ho o\. 
period lo lake up llielr duties 
on 1 Janudry, l" 7 b, or such 
earlier dole es may bo 
arriiiigcd. 

..Lceiuror scaio £u. 1 ir i b 
F 4 .H‘'A. Second Lee Luror seal*: 
I 4 , 7 u 7 to K 9 ,V 7 fi. Scales under 

n-vu>w. 

Damns from Eaurhllshniom 
Olilcer, Unlvorslly of cost 
Anglia, wllh whom nnnllcailona 
"#iio cony only ■ logelhor wllh 
names «nd h del r esses of thren 

« arsons lo whom reference nm 5 
u mair- * — ■ - - - 


NIGERIA 

1 ’NIVtRfariY OK JFE 
Aimllraiions .ire Invlled for 


, Alipflraiions are Invlled for 

seHEJS ■' 

MsSSS. V a , Mod A h P ^ l n C 2 ?J , ^"“' d »!»*■ 


MIDDLESEX 

BltUNP.L UNIVERSnY 

AD MIN 19 1 DATIVE TlUINlt 

The Unlverslly Is seattaa or.i 
iralnee Adniiniairallve Auinsi 
Aiipllcellons will be ttrtnmH 
from young graduaiis, gnfir- 
ably with some provkai u 
parlance, who an IntomMU 
a cararr in unlverilry iliclri 
slrnilon 

The apoolntmenl wHl to 
made lo iho alaff of lh» Surr 


lary Uaiieral. bui lha Auburn 
w-il to* required LnllUlly I) 
work for periods In lh* Slh 


runl Schools and Dcrartanh 
of tha Univaraliy end In c*rnt 


branches or central adafabtfi' 
lion. Important penonil mb 
ties are an aquibla Iwnpei- 


mom and His ability io no 
nmnlHis rlearly in wriilm ri 
■peach. 

Salary according lo tM ul 
oxiirrleiiL-e within lbs fbu»bl 
arala lAdufinlstrallva Opite 
1A i £l ,H0w lo £“.y6 Q mu«h 
rovlew plus B 3 V 9 Lomu 
A llowance, and tiutshsid gi> 

menu. 

Writa for appiicallon bra 
and furtlirr dolafls lo Auldu 
Kecrnlari , i F.iialjlljiimjcl'. 

pliune Uxbridge 371 M. *U*v 
■Ion 49 . Closing ditr IA 
August. 


NEWCASTLE UTQN TYM 

'IIIK UN 1 VEHSHY 

JUNIOR nrSBARCII 
ABHOGIATfc 

fffliaw aaRlj 

rarlauanlu for 'appBini«J 2 L“* 
JUiilor Hosnarch , 4 *Ng*UE 
a reseanTi proW,*WE 
and bibilograpfiy- 

:s 25 ' .■afe’sVwe 
SIJM 

and £ 2.767 onr antram 
•uvlewi and phuoiw 


nrn.uu UEUIOIV. 

, hppMcants should have 
D. u °d honours dr nr re nnsl- 
gradual* irainlng and indus- 

rloi'lm-m^ n r nS" r ° ln 
niotiro-m.ignnilc, mannedr 

4 h«Mrv e n ?Y, ch ■ ,ro 0 r 4 hiiucs. 

ltd P* 1, annum 

nV'i'.ILQ , 0 —dQUols N 1 ..IU, 7 ho 

P, r| rt*h Govummenl may sun- 

&& mI 

sfflSS®" 1 ” 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

“iSIBcISSSS^ . 

Will woric in I iff nf, on . *PD“talod 

■""VnWrio^" CP-SwiK 

*££006 
between coui 5 Jf d 5 , Q rordlnatlon 
variaua Qispn WJhori and 

,IO pumA^ 0 "'" - ‘ yWOduC 


OXFORD 

ntE UNIVKRSITY 
L,N,v ^sn^i.ECTUR E sHn. 

GEOGRAPHY . ‘ n PHYSICAL 

in T nSoL QC,ur . l ' r W ! 11 be required 
J'l pngsgo in advanced study 
ihn r r.* eB Ff h “ nd 19 «lve under 

iiiLunv n°f n « r l,onrd of "ha 
i? . °* AnthmiiolO'iy amt 

iaeuKST l !£ ,V o1 ,0S! tKn "ft 

as vsLi« # 

lo 1 , h n°. , W wl|, be according 
M* on ihe scale •curroniiv 
ryvi™, ea .118 

£ft I S*(» a n U0 ® 24 Dr "hdori ia 
*‘ 3 ' 4 ™ Per annum <ei ann .i-J 

Ihreahn/n P UJ HI' 1 ' 4 monih 
ipchjrar will R>SKSS?Pd to wv 
I km %>!u 10 U su r«»ninnBW- 

is™ jSB,r» r -" K » 

■n r rtriui£ , i u rL l,,a V bo orfmd 

:x?issi » 

™™ai,. , r , «;i,Yu,«*aie , i !3 

arningeinenl with one or niorn 

S UH i e So JSSISS 5 BSfE 

fflisspbxi'ttwr - 

copWn"' J n o S c,^o r F h n voM 

nno iif^l' who iipcd bond only 
r °l iv 1 ■ including 1 

kjv/ 0 «’ llh fun V- 

s.?.llimi f alL ,|f * u n. previous 
fporloncD. pubiianfons, and 
Lno names of &t lo.ist two ac#i- 

S°i “ a 2 oSnuS 5 ! 

lMeT ,i,Rn 


SALFORD 

TUB UN 1 VLIISI 13 ' 
GIIAIH IN RIOLOflY 

c.A , !E! IC “ ,,ons nro tnvlli.il fur o 
GHA 1 R In HIDLDGY In tliD 
□ BPARIMENT of HIQIJJGY. 
which will fall vacHni on the 
rollroniont or Prolnxsijr iv F 
ly76 aW on 50 Svpteinbori 

ir.^f.1 dld . al " “hould liavo in- 
®,od aioh^;: ,e a * i,u ‘ i - ° f 
SaJnry will he will. In the pro- 
wPit?K U U” !‘ L 'wbilamiu of 
niiiK L . l,pr onll 'ini. 

So innounced^ mini "" nr< * , ° 

cp&TMo «, r * & 

fci n n V 4 ?Jy ? r 8alft ?" fl ' Salford 
1 rro '" Wliom further 

Ey l oSKbe^Wfl. ob, “ ,ne,l, 

bor ' EKa/TEd. reft,enta n, "“- 


SHEFFIF.LD 

THE UNIVF.IISIIV 

DCPAfrrMSNT OP CIVIL AND 
SrUUCTUHAL LNG INEE RING 





annum 'afcrllng# lor single salary, accordion in age and review i ana 

aDpoInten (normally free of all oxpsrlonLo will 1 » wllhln tha bo fur on* yoar ,i 

laxl and nrovide chUdron's ra ngo £ 2 . tB 4 to £ 2,634 iundor Inxlnnca will) 

education allowances and holj- ravTowi plus. £416 Lamluu newal. Ill* 


monte. 

II IS hoped dial lho suiTess- 
ful pendlOale will bo alii" In 


Inks up the. apuoliilinniil *x 


neesar. la n*jR 


T.ONUON 

' • impKkiaj. Goi.u:nif 


LANCASTER ■ • 

THE UNIVERSITY 

ft USE ARC I! ASSDCIATK IN 
ENGLISH for . BPCf :IAL 
l > UllHDf}RB 


soon as ppsslbln. 

Fur spullcallon funns nleesp 
' Wrilo to thn Uornulinfll nrrii'nr 
ol lha obuvo addrosa or lola- 

S liana 01-203 4399 Extanaluii 
110 , Completed application 
fgrms should be roluriiml ■> 
..soon as possible . 

LONDON 

TIIF. UNlVERSflY 

LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications aro Invlloil lor 
research post on ■ pruleii 
-..-acted bs- Pralaxsor Hilda 
HimmolwalL In la I'h* Organls«- 
lloil of CoaPIllOnB und Bolleri 
about Sacloly and their Cl i ann* 
pvnr rtmo . using uriniartly ox- 


nowal. 111 *. 
qpply to rralslof ,(® r J 
deiires. Anplleani* 

In h ji,iri-Mroo apnolnln 

Dlao (id conaldereB- 
ITirllmr details *r* 
frniii ' Mr. , Ji. J . 
Hpailnr JtL'.Db , W , *", ( taei' 

^Tsani^fiS 

iinpiwiliuhN sjjjinw " 

Angus! JB. 1776 . ^ 

NEW ZEAUWJ 

«apawsrtP' 


dm pKrtsM Industry. AdBqfaair 
bscJcgronad knowledge of this 
inrtiutry »nn of materials tecli 
■y sad ChomUlcy ar* lm 
it fkd tan. in succnuful 
. ng . of anglnemng dnsT 


hoih uiydriHt 
ePuaiisti MuiTems. 

Afndlcsitans. with, mil cur- 
ia* and lint ol pii bit-. 
Together . wllh th* 
names snd, addreues or refnr- 
ih.' la llm Heed nl Drpsri- 
ignt. Dspinaiohr Of “ 
ngiurerlno end (Tieir 
noloav. Imperial Colins prince 
^gi^jnn nosd. Ldnann BW 1 


•; -. i v kbeui v ' 

. ] : uNrvERsn v 

: v LElVlliRER: iN IAtf 

sRMSli 



.W* ■ paiMgradu- 

v^^'Sr t ^4saiSS: 

ffJiyjL the - range £a. 77 a in 

,o cwi °“* ,v - 

■ P« r Ilf Ilia ra may hi 


□var rimo using iirinurlly ox- 
Isilng longlludlunl-nanni surva 
late. Applicants amiglit wiL, 
iBCkgroiind in nsycholggy-auclst 
ctaneeg I.lmornrf in thaorailpat 
nu loll ana j iho rough aUilVgtl- 
JinolWlodflx (mult I- Variate 

lyals, nutlUdlmpnMonnl sent- 
.ngi, Dxpartanen in using stails- 
Unl iMCkagga and abTlIty to 
wriie. , AppotiUmoni for 3 1 , 
Pjra commanding mrrerahlv 
»r QciohaV. 1078 . Grass sal- 
ary. ' Including .London Alio 
ann* and llireshnld 

balWesn £ 2.746 and. 

annum, guperannnattnn twn 
ar* also unyabie, . The aa._.„ 
scale la under rovlew. In nasos- 
ng ilia siarilng salary, cqh- 
do ratio n, will .bn given to sgs. 

nca and nnalirioallons. 
-..-r. lea Hi. ns should fa* r< 

si'r i«t 

™.o 9Sr -> 

,jQ»ghnm 

?AE. from wlibm anniicullon 
forms may be oblalned. 


0X 


31 al Aug- 
dmlnlalra- 
., 610 . l.Oh- 
Eronomlrs. 

iminn wraiA 


ir-nclkinn 

haruUV' 


anrt' 


. MANCHESTER 
, TUB UNIVERSITY 

. -LBCTIIRER IN - 
BCONOMETmCB 


srcBS.vs'wf's*' 

Kvs™:,, 


5 ^vnea ’ ill l on 

THE open UNlVERSii*y 

fesSssi"- 

tt-«raRKrt 

luidor rSv££i R96 per °nhum 

,n 2 -,H | UI. 

6 AL. iTo„ 

74066 . 

jiMs- 

Department or botany 
“jb, ji”. 

ss£‘^s,s5. 'ST«iPs®fe-TSc 
«S, 

«ctmrer in Italian' 


iYtL|ng..e.n DBl navo had ln- 
ajid. rosoarch exporl. 
end- be iniarcsiwr in 

lKS c ™2fe*J5 l, iI® se ^ rch ln uho of 

Rejda of Civil Ennln- 

(i^' ii2m or I ! nt «; r e»l» I" 
nydro lo B y ^ng I n o e rim?, 's'u rvSy 
i!Sf#* ff SS ,crt,,,Ic “ 1 Engineer hi 
bo weicomo C . ,U ra 1 Do,,Bn w ‘»« 


in ran Bo £ 2.779 


Application* Invliad for tlih 

SS...»i 5 a ffiM , UKW 

’.“"Y branch or aconomnlrlcs. 




inviwJ i 


BJSiasr -ft: 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

THE FLINDERS UNIVERSITT' 

LECTURERS IN EDUCATION 
(Thrto positions^ v 

SCHOOL OF* SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Apuucauona ara milled from 
suitably quallf id t ergon j ror 
aupolniment To ihe. nhovc-mon- 
llortod positions. Two of iheso 
husiuone are to be filled from 
October this Sear, iho oilier at 
a la lor date, 

yignffiE" tn. GURHl- 

An^ifcSLSSf 1 ■ 


pr 

quail I Ira Ll dm Iq the 
□! counltlafi qr Iho. 
philosophy nf exiitcmaliun or 
lha nlslory /af ■ snclology ar ■ 
curricular - dovolapmenl or. In 
olhar approprlulo ureas would 
be a major aJv-nlage. Duitrs 
will Includo organlrailon of nnd 

lunching In Mntliuds cou 

nnd currleu n 
sgcHal aclonce* 

iR) Foi this ipiiolniiiiont 
applicants should Imw qua) HI- . 
cuiiona In the sociology bf 
knoxvlDdja or syaioins punning 
ln relallon .m lha school. curri- 
culum -and uartlctiUr Iniorest In 
current anil future oduLailonst 
siraioaios. Tcachlnn . export- 
one o will bo an ad van tag a. 

(ft) For ihld app'OInbnortl 
applicant* .should h.ivo lho aca 
domic quuUric.- Ilona nnd tin 
oxporltn.e .to. contribute - to 
a In BpDCtal oilucatlon In 
ea of languago .ind. com- 
munication end a iiarilculnr tn- 
torosl ln ono of tlio following 
V groupa or chlldron: iho 
'mildly "■ iiionially rcianlod 
ihoaa with learning dinicuillcs 
hoarlno ■ difficulties, emi 
or behavioural dlrriculiles 


IeS 


— Vnl0nt 1° < »*•' 1* 

060 on now scale agreed fay 
sUlilcci lo further 
Superannuation. 




dflijS 
odfrya 


SOUTH AFRICA 

I'MivEnsm* of nut- 
WIFiVA TERRRAND 
Jonunneaburg 

j an ■>nr»5VB lS ,, 4 , n nr 

mSSBSa"* S’ W u ‘ Si 

Li?j l, \Vn hS=W. r| 4 ' 6 l r » 

nnrfm.nl hejdjjiip (.f mo b«- 

nnrimonj nr Classics. Annh- 
canl s ah oultl slain Hielr nu.ill- 

r£n!.M?- In i ,‘ rr .°b L.iiin 

Mnuuago anil Ltirr-iiurr. n* 
W" 1 ' m Jhalr lose Filnq rxinrl- 
enco and nseurch ini tresis. 

ar ® "l* n rnquoslrrt 
uuallnr.iin.nl rtnri 
njarMU iir unv , In mlakd 
£ , *k da -.«ue h a* ancliinl hlsluiv 
?"‘l„Rb' ,OSD,5 hV or Uio . Ibs.HchI 
i m.£l! RP. of 'ho uiodnrn 
Iff M ' flirt iliulr r>ia>iliifl 
ability In modern Uiiuu.igea. 

Tho ealPiv xc.il* niurimrt to 
*w» fio« ^n-io.'WO i»y 460 
Ip , ll. 12 . 60 U bv Mid to 
IEI tnuals R. 1 . 3.3 
anoroxlmaleivi. llm lnlti.il 
?Pr?M V i* ul rtcnnnd on qiuiH- 
llc.itlons und experience or ihe 
xucccaslul a pi, item ii. 

Tlio xurcpsiiui r.mrtkbie will 
oe oxnected lu asiuiu* duly 
as aoon si possible. 

In lending anpllcanis nre art- 
vised lo obtain a cdpv of Hie 
infnrmellan sheel rolallnu id 
this roil from tin- London 
neDrosftniBlIvo. Unlvrrsltv of 
lho- wnwatersrmid. 27 B llluli 
Ilalbprn. London , W.C.l. 
Anullcailon* should he lodnril 
with lha ReulKirar, Unlvorslly 
or iho WMwdirrsuini. j H n 
SfijSU 1 flvonur. Juh.innnshiirn. 
2001 . South Africa, nrti mior 
than 31 *| August . 167 ft. 


TASMANIA 

the UNivcnsirv 

LccruRESiims 121 in 
INFORMATION h'.ILNCE 

'.i.(lRE , . ,Ca,, ? ns are Invltod for 
apiialnlnienl iis |.*> luror in 
luiorniadcn Sricnio wllliln ihr, 

■ ,“f aelenco. Cunilld.uea 

with IniorDsia in iho rien>|M- 

"" advisory nrnnp 

■ bIMaboih <.Diii|iiiii>r C)-iurr ■ , 
nnorlng urtvlcn nn,l In, in m i r «- 
rhora In ihe lilqli srliuols nml 
ninlTlculallon iullew-s nf u,e 
Hlula and to net ns h fnins lor 
naflwjro c i fori nnd Mm gint-nu- 
Hon. would be wvlrnme. |»tr- 

■ «JLSL lh " . ,leBB 'hlrrcxL In llm 

com DU | |nn ami 
with lls Inloraiilon* In other 
urpua should nnd nmrh io 
Inleraai end alliuuUie lliem in 
lho University, ilm srlmuls end 
III* nowly-loi mod Itranrh of Un, 
Australian Computer Sritltly. 

Tho develop men l of lha ilr- 
pnrimenl's rusodrch has not 
boon riot erni lnr„l and iin-rn will 
ho considerable flnxiblluy m 
deciding on ilireclions. 


i. al ' 1lc fm l*i Hirers 

ls.tAU.liS 6 lo S|. r ,.q-lS. Ap- 
polnunani will be oih-rnd wllh- 
n Ihla scalo uc.urillny in i|iin|i- 
L l ™J o |, » “nd exjiprlenco. i dll 
H ,,? 1 ,h S Dopdrimeni of 
lidorniaupn science, rampui- 
Ing lucllltios. conditions of 
W'Pbl Intmoni and uiiullcation 
f.™ av.illnble from ihu 
AMOclailon of Coininoiiw'-olilt 
Unlvcramcs lAppla.i. 3 ft iinr- 
DPF Squ,r °' Lnndon wr 1 II 

Appllca lions close on 

August, 11 * 70 . 


TASMANIA 

THE UNivcnsirv 

LECTURESHIP /SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY l CLINICAL ■ 

Applications aro Invlled fur 
lira nbovG-mrmloncd pmi . 
Appl Iranis should huv* |>oxi- 
grodualo qu.illf trillions 111 r||m. 
c-il unytholuuy und ll Is ileal r- 
uble tliul they luiru *X|>nrli?iir« 
wLHi ixitionls in iisyclilairit- 
liostiltnls or iinlla. An imorrsi 
In bui ia vlour ill sorrier j or chllrt- 
ren or coinmuntiy psycliulnuv 
would bo nn advantage. The 
appuintCB would fa* expc-clnd 
to participate In luachlng ll io 
poslgrnduale clinical (our so u 
woll us somo under gra dual* 
(.Idllea. 

Salary: l.cciuror 6A1I.666 to 
% 1 6.64ft; Senior Lecluri-r 
■SA16.954 lo ^18.044; ail an- 
■■ulntmont will ba offered 
wiihln Iheso sea Ion acconltiig lu 
itii.iliflcoilans and oxpuricncc. 

I'urther particulars, condi- 
tions of appoLnijnoni and nppll- 
rutlon rorm* a vo llah In from ill* 
Aasoclailan of Gammon weal Hi 
Unlveraltle* rAppis. ■. 36 

Gordon Square. London 1 sf.ll! 
l)PF. 

Applications clooo on 6 

CJdobcr. 1976. 


south Australia Fellowships and Studentships 


FLINDERS UNIVKHSIIY 

MENSR LrcniNEK t.F-.r. ninnt 
IN SDUAI. ADMINlS'illAlllIN 

.... Al M llCi,l,r ' n » "D* iniilod from 
xuiiably quullliud c.indidaies for 
niifiolnllniuil lo iho .iliuvn- 
iiienilgut'ii pnxiuniiN in I lie 
Siliou! nf SclIjI Siluiiii-s. 

^ tlio surccssful Jpiillr.inls will 
he oximciud lu li.ich m mo 
amdUiiie prorejiHlanni pro- 
grain me. Applicdllons will lie 
considered fruin people sprLlnl- 
l/tng In any Hold ol bolIqI vvnit 
’ " n '*.g ocl “ l wolfaiv. Appolnmionl 
lo Iho Son lor l.eclnrcaliln will 
Roaunio additionally sulntiinilnl 
i dpacity |o cnnirlbulo lo ilia 
inu nag omen t or iho dtsilpllnp. 

_ ,§ p 1 , ‘ 1 , r y_ Bcolrw: Lrc luror 

SAlljOaa to 316.646 i Eli , ‘>26 
IU - V 7 .* : JH ; . n L° 1 Loclun r 
YAIW'OIM to 919.344 >£ l i. 4 M 

mWWXkjhssr ^ " 

Juriher Inramiiillon aboiiL 
lno iiq&liions Including rondi- 
llon* of appolni men i and details 
required of apullienta nidir ba 
□blslnad from iho Assoc Inlion 
uf Commonweal lh Unli-nrslilos 


-«i.,^a.u.wnri ins tfcimirar. 

Souih ^SIU. »^,l' y perS 

ns E hW- a,,vj ^ ™ 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THE DNIVEDSITT' 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 

iSfl ,™ 8 l L™ c f, or ,-qu 

IS* 5 r«SSl, al i f lc S! l i nB Bnd special 

i V 1 ElBliieemh Oniury 

l rxw: 

ft&F’P-a EffiS. 

!Sto r tM d w 0 Tk au8h '- and olhcr 

lh J 1 |“ WHtat salary will be on 
Sfia sl isP’l S f f* 1 ® f oclnrer 

„ h , F JJ£ u, . or , particulars mav ba 
obtained from Mr. G. w L 
Swann The Unlvuralty. Souili- 
amn Oil Soo flNH. fe whom 
amiMcaUons i seven cdplSV 
should he sen I not later than 
8 Auriusi. 1 076 , Plfjsn quofe 
reference 660 , A. THES. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

n ™ U , S®(KASSail 8 ¥ H1 ™ 

Sly tESBXtf iSSfitt ' 

SV7MSS 

innu r re»lnn d an 3 f UW0,, l ln m* 

application of • slaiistlnl 
methods m social mffi 
Proferonca will be given to 
ihoaa wHh,a spec lal inienut Tn 
ohO' of tho ’/ollowina Fields". 

fiSsURSBb ssri^ss 

• On* post la Tor Iwo years 
JSML* ‘ PMJIWe extension 1 i 
further, .year. Initial gnlanrT 

ivno^i n rn 10 1 U 4HHCa HOItS and 

oxnoflenco. on iho Lecturer 
scalo jn lho ranno £ 2.119 m 
Eft.aEB plus throsholil pjymhnla 
atlon • '’ ov,ow . 1 ' Suporannu- 

JtJEPM post !" tar two 
yoara. Initial salary, according 
to qualifiralipns ana oxpcrlonco, 
an thb Lecturer scale m lha . 
Ji"BO £?.TI 8 M- £ 2.767 pitu ! 

. 

aasraSF&T. rus : 

*•*».. 3 «i. 'Hi* university. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
NEW ZEALAND 

SPELEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Applicaiions are invited for Tourist Hotel Corporation 
scholarships for doc tutu i roscurch into conservation 
problems related to the glow-worm tourist caves at 
VVnitomo. Applicants should state for which research 
field they wish to be considered, as follows : 

1. Hydrology Hnd scdintematioiL 

2. Ecosystem oE the glow-worm (Arachnocampa 
iuminosa). 

3. Cave flora I Lmn pe nf 1 oral. 

Qualifications Required 

First or upper sec mid cluss honours degree. 
Applications 

Closing dan? list August, 1975. 

Information 

Professor P. W. Williams, Department of Geography, 
University of Auckland, Private Bug, Auckland, New 
Zealand,. 


Polytechnics 


North Staffordshire Polytechnic 

College Road, Stoke on Trent 
BIO MEDICAL ENGINEERING UNIT 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

(ONE POST) 

CHEMIST (POLYMER ORGANIC) 

Mu?, Jjil" 0n ® l0 MB >* rtalB (eaeafeh. paillculdily 

m ^WSSL 0f "“fa'" 1 with Clinical applications 

in fleiwrat and orthopaedic surgery. Project oponuoratilD by 

H Salih r °T l i? 0 I i hnl .? 1 /! nd lhe w ®» 1 MWtanda^SJlpnal 

or •pplffl h 55Siciita. P ‘ ,8l W ' 11 BuHablB ,w B'aduate engineers 

et.iei per ennupi (salary award pending ), plug .an 
extra payment from external grunt eourcae. ,• • . . 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

(TWO POSTS) . , . 

IDS P° Bl 1 a l .K. c ! l , ,r ® m 1 BC,tV , a oh. hand magsurenient 

afid function, with, illntqal applicHttpna related to Injuries. 

The second post is Involved with blood vleco ally ‘and Ita relation" 

9* VW'o y rl?SMe^ Qumo . lo V 


BRISTOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CONS! RUCTION 

Annllcalion* Invited far lho 

fbllnwlnn rwsi. ilullcs lu rr,m- 
iiH-ncu 1 Janu.iry. lWt>: 

,N 

. CHiiUldaloa shniitrt h.ivo a 
avgre'.. tanmiillnn Tech noli. u\ , 
W CnglneL-rlnn or an .viiuiTtnl 
iiihi-lnlliie and hava xult:ib!>. 

qiinlllkutlui.*, 
Iliov should also have px- 
nerirnco m loachlno to a dr- 
urco tourse in 1 R 0 n onni,.i 
area of Canatruction arm uf 
«}■•« nn ln_ the, oronnwnllon 
nt enuraos of study . A higher 
rtenrou or ovpcrlencu nf re- 
search would also bo aitvan- 
lancoua. 

. Snlary acalo: Principal f.er- 
{"Hjr* JSa 001 ..^ > bar ) 

io L 6.429 Hinder rovlew j . 

further datalle and am-llra- 

Ps s SBr. , iW B f* n a 1 r7si.te 

us ,i 3ws;“ , jiaa(!pT,fe 

'-‘HU. Plea ia gup to nost ro- 
Urr-nro number L 03 / 6 U,‘U in 

ell communlcaitone. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE HATFIELD POLYTirCHNH'. 

JB 

flood honours dimron 
IP— for tho pun of 

ivuiniODy Academic Greun. 

“IHlld .110 will 

.p 

L™W ,*? W«™uo hi' .nvn 

fSr C n a li^r 0 T l r ° ,1l>Ur 

n-ilhof/talal Inquiries In the 

nr 11 ass ttaAtr* ,n 


Salary; El.Ofta la K'j.o-'.l 

emust v,u * tlUi fc--> 

"ml Cur- 

Wirit 

Fife l»‘ ALau^WA^. ,,,miew - 

t'lojse quote referoner- ftUR. 
irAft iMna 1,11,0 ! a,h Ali'JUri. 


LEICESTER 
THE rtJLYTECIINIC 

. ^LPPh OF CLECTRONIt; 

* I.M.I . ntIGAL KNH 1 NLL HIND 

ItrSRARCII ASSrSTAN r 
( If cauvtrtl semen t) 

will bo con corned with the 
■ niiijuiior o^cd uealpn ami "n- 
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NAPfER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Secretarial Studies 

Readverttsement 

SENIOR LECTURERS (A) 

(two posts) (Ref. LSS/3/2) 

Post 1 : Responsible for Secretarial and allied subjects In the 
following courses: Diploma for Graduate Secretaries, the 
Diploma In Commerce, the Advanced Secretarial Certificate, 
(ho Royal Society of Arts Group Certificate and Day Release 
classes. 

Post 2 : Responsible for Secretarial end allied subjects in the 
following courses ; The Scottish Higher National Diploma in 
Secretarial Studies and Evening classes. Shorthand/Type- 
writing in Full Time and Block Release Journalists Courses. 

Department of Bunking and Insurance 

Re advertisement 

SENIOR LECTURER (A) 

IN INSURANCE 

Readvortisemeul 

(Rof. 1 BI/3/1) 

The successful candidate will be responsible lor the organisa- 
tion and teaching of courses for the professional examinations 
ol the Chartered Insurance Ineliluta as well as the insurance 
content of degree and other courses. 

Department of Accounting 

Readveriisemenl 

LECTURER (A) IN TAXATION 

(Ref. 1 AC/4/11) 

The successful applicant will be required to lecture up to final 
professional and degree standard and should possess an 
honours degree and professional qualifications.' 

Department of Printing and Publishing 

LECTURER (A) IN PRINTING 
TEGHK0L0GY/ADMIN1STRATICN 

(Hel. IPP/4/13) 

Candidates must, oiler experience In print production Control/ 
Development and Printing Administration. The successful 
applicant will be expected to teach printing technology/ 
administration lo students on the Higher Diploma course in 
Printing (Production and Administration). 

Applicants should possess an appropriate degree and/or 
equivalent professional qualifl cat ions and preferably have had 
IndUBtriai/profesalona), research or leaching experience. 
SALARY IN the range 

£3,216-£e,012 (bar)— £6,496 for Lecturer (A) 
£6,000-£6j736 (bar)— £7,718 for Senior Lecturer (A) 
with placement according to experience. 

Further particulars arid applf cation forms from the Academic 
Registrar (T) Napier College of Commerce and - Technology. 
Collnton Road Edinburgh . EH 10 5DT. to whom they should 


V be returned by 1 Ai 


1975. quoting reference. 


Newcastle lipon Tyne 

Poiytecliwte ; 


Application a are Invited Tor the following- taro posts in the 
Academic Division or die Chief Administrative Officer’s 
Department, 

'1. Administrative Assistant (Eaantf cartons /Registry) AP2. 
' To assist the Head of the ExaminnUons/Regtstry Section 
with examinations administration and Registry func- 
. tions, together with associated ' committee servicing, 

AW. To Work 


PRESTON. 

Tilt PULVTCrttbric 

r« . iat’ jtnu.m.‘ 


MANCHESTER 

IIIK POI.VI-ECHNIC 

0P 

i,tstA i!a. , vS™ NT- 

I AM I to cniiiinonta l aonlem- 
hrr, L* iT-*i i or us soon HI DOS- 

siiiioi mo i ,r JSjJ5I£ d y, l .i p 

Ih" ii or sun Jl'DDlnlod will lia 
liip ongoing iiipvryliilrm. Un- 
dotiiiu «w<l iiionlwrjng of iim 
asaBSomeiil w liniM lor I oiy- 
maihs ■■ u nndunal ooM«ch- 
iiIl MMlii.marv COUMO In 

In jllinnljlld i 

'I |i|a will nocrMarllv Involve 
tin vising an Iniorarllvo coin- 
nu lurlsed ultoili lor a bank uf 
iil>|crlLvu lusi Hums In maine- 

^AoiiifiMiiis imisi hoy* domsn- 
iirablu nrjcljfji skill In nro- 
Bniiiiuinq amt a slrong nifllho- 

itia lUs hatkqround io.ij. HND 

or Dunn'* ■ Sam a fcnowlertoo 
or v (III I'd nan «l oovnarnwU 
niniiioti-t. liar sbciiia rLy . ob1*c- 

llvp ioi H un. would bo heiplul. 
tijlnrv stale : £2.121 to 


i 2. ”i7 ’• i under f o v I ow * . 

lor annluailon form [re 
lurnabla Uv H August. 197Q 
nlraio apnrt a oo (-addrouoi 
onvolnru! inarhnd ■* T/310/1 
lo ihu Socroiarv. MonchoMo 
(‘alvlaclintc. J-owor Qirnon- 
Hlin.il . Mjiiiliesivr. Ml ft 6IIX 


MANCHESTER 
mi: poi.yh-cmnic 

ukpah i'mkn r nv social 
scitNcr 

nusF.Anr.u assistant 
IN I'O Lines 

A|>|iltcrtUan* uro Invited for 
Iha lias I ol Ili.SCAHCH ASSIST- 
ANl In iha School of Poiifka 
within Iha Department of Social 
BiLonco in asskat In angolnn 
research In Ihn fields of local 
aovorniiioi.l Hurtles and com- 
iu rail vo giivernmeni. 

Caiulldaies ul.ould be gridu- 

9 1 os in f, alllira or an aTlIod 
locljillnn nnd familiar wllh 
flppronrUi la research tochnlquos. 

A lint it oil amount o< politics 
1 C j riling m.iv bo exported. 

I lie I'orxoM amiolntoo will bo 
elKniiruuqd lo loylHtDr for o 
lilgliar Jegrnn ol Iha LNAA. 

Hnl.uv acfllu : £2.121 to 

t.2.^7A i under review i. 

I or ttmiiicaiion form fro- 
■urnalilo bV II Aunusl 1970i 
Jlid (iirtlinr particulars please 
send a anil- addressed envelope) 
nurt.fld '■ cs/JSO '2 ", to Iha 
Hecrularv, Manclioaler Polv- 
fqrhnii. txiwer Ormond Straol, 
Manchester. MI6 6UX. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

Tilt I'ClLYlEU-INIC 

PMINC:il>AI. LEcrilREn in 
AflllOIJMTINO 

iwlili ape. -la I rt-forcnio lo ilia 
public auciDr.i 

A graduate inomber uf Iha 
Uiaricrod iniilluia of Public 
- rinanio and ALCOunianrv is ra- 
quireri In loin iho Ocnarimont 
or HualraOss 9Mirikes lo lead and 
Jurihor dovelun a well eilsb- 
lljliod sec i ion ofroring a range 
or coursoa In I 1 unlit Acvouni- 
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pniNcrpAi ij:i;iuhlk in 

PBYUIULOUY 
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lasrioSRMx 

B area in IDs work or tna 
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tCC1U,, ^.E a N^ 8QC,AL 
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Jwi hi two jii tM ToVloVfVnp 
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Colleges and , 
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GMAPllU.. DBatUN V 
«Lk.9-1U 10 E6.642 or £7.678 
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- An ' evitoitoncsd Gtapltlc 
DPSlgnnr rogtllrml Tor Ihe doVa- 
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yS _ UNIVERSITIES 

(S SUPERANNUATION 
^ SCHEME LTD 

DEPUTY TO THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
Universities Superannuation Scheme Lid is the Trustee 
Company which Is responsible, at its office in Liverpool, 
for (lie operation ol tha new Superannuation Scheme lor 
the academic slalf of all UK Universities. The Schema 
is compulsory for all new employees from April I. 1975 
and approximately 55,000 existing staff have an option 
to transfer to it over the five years up to 1980. 

It Is now proposed to appoint a senior parson who will 
be involved in a variety of interesting aspects of pen- 
sion scheme administration, including maintenance of 
records, calculation and payment ot benefits, dealing with 
up to 750,000 individual life insurance policies and 
accounting requirements, and who will deputise lor the 
Chief Executive Officer. 

Applicant* should hav<i s dear as and a professions! qualification and 
wide experience of pension fund administration In a responsible posi- 
tion. A knowledge of computer data processing, life assurance, 
accounling or university administration would be so advantage 
A salary o' 17.00 0 Is proposed lot this appointment. 

Applications should ba ssnl to : 

P. Stirrup MA FIA FBC8, Chief Executive Officer 
USB Ud 

flOl Tower Building 
22 Water Slraal 
Liverpool L3 1BN 


For a wide 
range of good 
appointment 
opportunities 
occurring in your 
subject you need 
to follow the 
THES 
week by weelt 


Overseas 



AUSTRALIA 


THE VICTORIAN COLLEGE OF THE ARTS 

Thi Vietoilan College of the Arfs was established in Melbourne In 1973 as a College of Advanced 
Education lo conduct ooursos at diploma and degree (evil for (ha Fine and Pirformlng Arts. Tbe 
Schools ol Art and Music are already ocaratlng. A School ol Drama will commence teaatilRg le 
1976 end a School of Dance Is planned to open in 1977, A Junior School In music and dance Is 
planned to open In 1978. The College lo adjacent to and will operate In close liaison with tbe 
Victorian Arts Centre. The Director of the Collage Is Mr. Linton Parr. 

DEAN - School of DANCE 

DUTIES — To be responsible (or Uw planning, conduct and development of the School. This wtU 
initially involve planning courses, advising on appointment of staff and plana for the building 
programme. 

QUALIFICATIONS — Applicants should have achlaved professional distinction in the field of dance. 

and/or have experience In dance education. 

Tha appointee will be expected to take up duties In April 1976. 

Appointments ol teaching staff are to be made in Use following areas — 

School of MUSIC I School of DRAMA 


(Dean — John Hopkins) 

Post 1950 Music 

Orchestra. Ensemble ft String Studies 

Woodwind 

8ra» 

Percussion 


(Doan — Polar Oyston) 

Technical Direction 

Movement 

Voice 

Acting 

Drameturga/Researoh 


Appointments may be made within the following categoiies depending on qualifications and 
experience — 

Dean, Softool of Dance 3*23,666 

Prlnclpil Lecturer SA1 9, B7I 7 i. 

• • Senior Lecturer SAiS^M to SA19.S44 •’ " " 

lecturer $A1 1,685 ti ftAI 8,844 

The i courses In the Collage are all In the performance aspects of tha art*. Applicants will M»i 
; to bo experienced practising artists as waif as teachers. 

j FURTHER INFORMATION — Details of Ihe College, thesa positions and the lorm ol appllcillo* 
| required are available on request to — 

The Administrator, Tha Victorian College of tha Arts. 

28481. Hilda Road, Melbourne, Victoria 3004, Australia. 

‘All correspondence should ba marked "Confidential 1 '. 

Applications should be lodged by 30 August 1978. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

-- ; v ' 

V ie Petmleum htstitute of Tripoli requires ■ ’ 

.. . ’• Englisfi Language, Teachers . . ! . 

A. , qualification in English and . ' '•’•;• 

■!. ’• ' " V / . • ■ : ' teaching experience; - • . • ' - •; ' 

; Please sendappftfatlons to: . '■/'■ ■■. v - 1 

' •' 1 ' • • • . • _ A 

General Director, 

1 ' Libyan Petroleum Institute, •. .U 
P.O. Box 6184, Tripoli, Libya 
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Overseas continued 


General Vacancies 


GIPPSLAND INSTITUTE OF 1 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 

1976 Staff Appointments 

In addition ta currently advertUed aradomic 
staff appolnlmenla available In 1975. tha 
tiuiltuto is planning its 1976 staff Appointmortl* 
and II la anticipated lhat a number of 
additional new positions will become avolteble 
io (ho following areas at oither Principal 
Lecturer. Senior Lecturer or lecturer lovel. 

Those will be advertised in due course. ' 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

* Dusineifl Studies — (Economics. Accounting, 
Administrative Studies, Law, Farm Manage- 
ment) 

* Sociology /Welfare Studios 
■ LiterRlure 

* Melhemallcs 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

* Philosophical and Historial Foundations of 
Education 

* Sociology of F^ucnlion 

* Educational Psychology 

* Curriculum Studios (Primary. Mnlhemellce. 
English,- Creative Antivllles/Art. Music, 
Drama. Physical Education) 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

' Physics — (Environmental Physics, Applied 
Physics) 

‘ Biological Sciences 

SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 

* Art History 

■ Graphio Design 

* Prinlmoking 

* Sculpture 

* Ceramics 

* Multi-media Studies 

LIBRARY 

* Deputy Librerion 

Potential applicants for appolnimonls In iho 
.above areas In 1076 ere invited to moke 
enquiries and register their interest with the 
Institute at Ihls stage, and to submit a brio! 
resume of personal particulars, qualifications 
end exportation. The Insliluts wlD be please to 
. provide protimlnRry informalkm ronromJng 
Ihe proposed staff appointments for 1976, and 
lorms end conditions uf employment. 

Current ncademlc salary scales ere: 

Principal Lecturer — $IA)I0.071 p.R. . ■. 

Senior Lecturer — S A 13,054 to 
S A 16,344 p a. 

Lecturer ~$Aii.033io 

% A 15.644 p.a. 

Enquiries should be addressed to; 

Thn Regiilrsr, 

Cippsland Institute 
of Advanced Education 

P.O, Bus 42, Churchill, Victonn, Austialis, 3o42. 


AUSTRALIA 

Prahran College of Advanced Education 

HEAD, Staff Development 
and Research Unit 

Prahran College of Advanced Education is n public, post- 
secondary institution located in inner-suburban Melbourne, 
Australia. 

DUTIES. To ba responsible to (he Director (or ihe pro- 
vision of pre-service and In-service education for 200 staff 
and for a programme of applied research on Ihe College 
itself. 

QUALIFICATIONS. A higher degree in education and 
experience in teacher-training and/or applied research, 
preferably at a tertiary level. 

SALARY. Within the Senior Lecturer range, SA15.954- 
$A1 8,544. 

Applications, containing details of personal and academic 
background, work experience and listing three referees, 
close on September 15, with Ihe undersigned from whom 
further details may be obtained. 

L. T. Cullen, Registrar, 

Prahran College of Advanced Education, 

142 High Street, 

Prahran Vic 3181 Australia. 


General Vacancies 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
seeks an 

Editor in Economics 

Tlte Press requires un editor in Cambridge to help 
maintain and develop profitably nn important 
economics list from the undergraduate textbook 
level upwards. The successful candidate will 
take advice oil manuscripts submitted, to see 
hooks through the press, and to assist the Publishing 
Director in iho Social Sciences in the development 
and maintenance of the list. The post should 
appeal to a young graduate hi economics wanting 
to muke a career in publishing, 

Experience in publishing, research or teaching 
an advantage. Preferred age-range 21-28 : salary 
will be competitive, dependent on ago and 
experience. 

Candidates should apply, giving brief details of age, 
education, qualifications, career to date and present 
salary, to : 

M. II. Black, Publisher, 

CAM Bill DGG UNIVERSITY PRESS, 

The Pllt Building, Truniplngton Street, 

Cambridge, CR2 1R1 1 . 


A job you’ll enjoy 


Many graduates find that the work mey lake up does 
not present them with the kind of intellectual chal- 
lenge they seek and to which they have become a 
accustomed as students. This is unlikely to be a M 
problem with Ihe work of an Inspector of Taxes. M 
Aa an Inspector in charge of a Tax District 
you are responsible for the lax affairs of in- 
dividuals and companies , large and small in B . 
that area. You will deal personally with the f 

more important oases, which will demand B r 
all your intellectual skills in reaching a fair B f 
and proper deoision. In negotiation with a j 

taxpayer's professional advisers you will K I 
need to exercise in full the intensive 
training in lay/’ and accountancy you 
receive. During your career you oould 

lake oharge of (he tax affairs of an entire ^ 

district, enjoying wide powers of discretion. You may 
also spend periods on more specialised aspects of 


taxation and acquire an enviable professional ex- 
pertise — in itself & valuable career asset. 

A Qualifications: Under 32 and a degree with 
f \ honours— at least second clas s honours ability. Final 
\ Year Students may apply. 
m \ If you atari at 21, your salary should be over 
A A C4.200 at 23 and over £5,600 at 27. By your mid- 
[ . \ \ 30's you should be in. a post taking you to over 
\ \ \ £0.000. By 40 you could be in a post with 
• \ \ \ the Tax Inspectorate or in general manage- 
\ \ \ ment in the Civil Service, taking you to 
\ \ \ £11 ,000 p.a. There ere vacancies sll over 
\ \ \ the country ; and salaries in the London 
^AA \ area are up to £400 higher. 

\ \ To find out more, and for an invit- 
\y ation to visit a Tax Inspector, write 
""" to Civil Service Commiseion, Alehcon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG2.1 1JL. Please quote: 
reference A/320/L/8 


HONOURS GR ADUATES-o career that appeals to reason 


LES 4- NEW PAY SCALES + NEW 


2W.P|Y SCALES + NEW PAY SCALES' +-MEW 1 


Tasmanian College 
of Advanced Education 


Head 

of 


$A20j202 


Centre 


15* . Tasmanfan Council ol. Advanced Eduoallon plane (c* 
a ISIorty Cenlie In Burnl# and to offOT pograas n 
I2.lL’ , Burr >lB la located on ((le Norlh West ooosJ Pf Tasmania 
tT "®. , i 4nddte6r4«Ll. commercial and- ecu cultural dovalopmonla. 
i vi.® ,He«a ' ol the Study Centre will .be expected, (o HeUo 
C QMiy wllh the Heads ol Burnle CollMe of.Teohnlcel and 
Further .EduoaUon;- Holtyer polleoe, Ihe Adu|l EducaHon 
“paid, ihe Tnehefe. Centre el Burnle and wllh the Heeds of 
uivuiona si ihs ’ mi. Nelson and Newnham campuses ol ih« 
Tasmanian CqllBoe ot Advanced Education. The establishment 
■ oi . hB Burnle SWdrfteirilre will ms« the nsede of. etudwls 
ta rough |ha' co-opertYive endeavours and Iha Joint ubq at 
.P^taal arid humen resources of all .elerherrie In «h« PWt- 
, wppndpiy. sdu&allort Molar In the region.- The Heed of ihe 
r***e - Will !r play ,k . elgnllfesnl rols In PvalusUng. the posl- 
secondfiry edscaltanaf nPsde.efJhe cornmunfty. '. 

• h0uld posartj , Bound : academic qvallllCWlons In ■ 

flssmTtsa.. 


J*— . . F IM-e*e»en IV , |«HUi(linN| VI ■»! TUto 'PMW »ei-ese»«e 

Council, Mr Q', ‘L.. Klein,. AppiltfeHone, gedom 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Burnham Lecturer Grade 1 

IN THE 

OVERSEAS ENGLISH WINS, ARMY SCHOOL • 
OF LANGUAGES, BEACONSFI6LD 

Apptlcelioi '18 are Invited from well-qualified teacherk lb till r 
this post as goon as possible. 

DUTIES. Principally to teach English as a Foreign language 
to a variety of service students from the Brigade - ol 
Gurkhas and from Commonwealth and Foreign Forces., 
using course material lor specific military purposes 
designed In the Army School ol Languages, The teacher. . 
may: be called upon to assist in the design and production 
of course material and audio-visual aids and lo undertake, 
escort duties for external visits lo military displays and 
centres of interest. The teacher may also, if qualified, be . 
called upon to assist in foreign language leaahlng lo 
British service students. Teachers are also expected to ’ 
take special Interest In the welfare of students under their 
control. 

QUALIFICATIONS. Teaching qualification and experience 
are essential. Preference will be givein lo applicants with 
{qualification In the teaching of English as a Foreign 
Lahguage. Knowledge of Modern language teaching - 
techniques Is essential. ' 

SALARY. In accordance with the current sorJbb lor 
Teachers in . Establishments for Ftirlhor Education, I.e. 

£1 .B8Q-£3,633 . p.a. plus threshold. A non-psnslonabfe 
allowance of £468 p.a. will be ppid tor Ihe slightly longer 
teaching year. - '’I';”. 

SUPERANNUATION. 1 The appointment is superannuate 
under the : Teachers'; Superannuation Scheme. ; . 

APPUCATipMS. Re^uesle for application forms and further 
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